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You will all remember the words which Count Smorltork 
jotted feverishly in his notebook: ‘‘ The word poltic surprises 
by himself a difficult study of no inconsiderable magnitude.” The 
title of the subject which we are met to consider to-night “ sur- 
prises by himself”’ about ten difficult subjects of no inconsiderable 
magnitude, and the hardihood of my undertaking is partly 
explained, if not excused, by the background to this lecture. 
Our Institute has undertaken to collaborate with the Conference 
of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International Relations 
in making ‘a study of the international implications of the 
relations between governmental authority and the private 
economic activities of individuals and groups, with particular 
reference to the new forms of public management, control and 
supervision, national or international, direct or indirect, which 
have grown up since the War, and to the nature of the motives 
and policies underlying them.” 

Now those terms of reference probably sound a bit com- 
plicated when so read, but if you settle down to consider them 
you quickly discover that they are like a mathematical formula 
with several different kinds of bracket! There is something to 
be said, therefore, for our vaguer and more nebulous title, which 
will enable us to ramble around the subject. 

I think we are clearly not intended to discuss the whole 
problem of Socialism or Communism versus Capitalism, or the 
new form of corporate State. I do not propose even to con- 
sider the very interesting and important question of how far it 
will be possible for communist and capitalist societies to reconcile 
their co-existence. Still less do I propose to discuss the detail 
of particular schemes of State regulation such as import boards, 
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which are not in their primary aspect of international significance. 
’ Rather do I suggest that we should this evening allow our minds 
to play around the whole subject, in the hope that some of our 
ideas may crystallise. And in my opinion the question of the 
relation of the State to economic life will be settled on a more 
or less permanent basis, not by a revolution in practices, but 
only by a fairly prolonged period of crystallisation of thought 
and practice, by groping and experiment, a long series of partial 
failures and successes, of which we are at present only in the 
preliminary stages. 

“Tt is not by the intermeddling of the omniscient and omni- 
potent State, but by the prudence and the energy of the people, 
that England has hitherto been carried forward in civilisation ; 
and it is to the same prudence and to the same energy that we 
now look with comfort and hope. Our rulers will best promote 
the improvement of the nation by strictly confining themselves 
to their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to find its most 
lucrative course, commodities their fair price, industry and 
intelligence their natural reward, idleness and folly their natural 
punishment, by maintaining peace, by defending property, by 
diminishing the price of law, and by observing strict economy in 
every Department of the State.” 

I think, even though quotation marks are not audible signs, 
that all of you will appreciate that I have been quoting. Though 
the phrases, except perhaps in their resonance, have a modern 
sound, they have not been issued from the Individualist Book- 
shop; they are not an attack on the Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
Report; they are not part of an election address delivered in the 
course of the recent campaign. They might be any of these 
things, for they still represent the pure doctrine of individualism 
and might be taken as the kernel of the case against all forms 
of State management. They were, in fact, penned by Macaulay 
just over one hundred years ago, before we had passed out of 
the depression which ensued upon the Napoleonic wars. 

We know that Jaissez-faire has received its death certificate; 
it has been buried; perhaps “‘ unwept,” but not “ unhonoured 
and unsung,” for I heard its funeral oration pronounced a few 
years ago in Berlin by one of our own most distinguished 
economists; and the only criticism which I heard on that oration 
was that it was a little difficult to understand why the body 
had been brought for interment to a country which it had never 
visited while alive. 

I believe that, after all, it was buried alive and will be 
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exhumed. The struggle between individualism and étatisme, 
between laissez-faire and State management, is of course not 
concluded, and I personally incline to the view that it is inter- 
minable. The form of the creed remains fairly constant, but its 
content is always changing. Your individualist of to-day might 
use Macaulay’s words, but he would accept as inevitable, if not 
in itself desirable, a degree of “‘ intermeddling ”’ by the omniscient 
and omnipotent State which his spiritual ancestor of even fifty 
years ago would have regarded with horror. The permanently 
recurring conflict between the claims and desires of the individual 
and the demands of that personified abstraction, the State, is a 
battle fought over questions of more or less. There has never 
been an out-and-out individualist since the Cyclops expired, 
and, if he was a politician, he was not unnaturally the only one 
who has ever had a single eye to his business! The nearest modern 
equivalent of Polyphemus is perhaps Lenin or Mussolini—or 
Mosley. 

Unquestionably the current at the moment is set towards 
increasing interference and intermeddling, or let us say, in order 
not to use a term which is intended to be opprobrious, manage- 
ment. Even Conservative parties flirt with import boards and 
other devices, which will carry them further than they suspect. 
In the United States of America, pre-eminently the land where 
business has jealously resented State action and organisation, 
the head of one of the largest corporations has adumbrated a 
scheme for the systematisation of industry which is probably 
intended to be a defensive offensive against State action, but 
it would certainly be necessary to invoke the power of the State 
to bring it into existence, and the State would certainly have 
to control its operation. If we want extreme cases, we have 
only to think of the plans put forward by non-Socialist parties 
in certain countries for the nationalisation of banking; we have 
only to glance at Germany and observe the gradual process by 
which the present Government is being forced to enlarge its 
invasion of the rights of private property and contract. 

There are various reasons which explain the insistent pre- 
occupation of our minds with this problem at the present time. 
One of the principal ones is that we are struggling—floundering 
is perhaps the better word—amid a host of difficulties which are 
desperate enough to induce us to re-examine anything and every- 
thing in our economic life. The system under which we have 
lived seems to be breaking down; if private initiative has led us 


into a morass, perhaps public effort can dig us out. Our troubles 
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may be due to a mere want of coordination, and it may be 
‘ possible to impose a sufficient degree of coordination from above 
and from without. 

This view is undoubtedly fostered by consideration of what is 
happening in Russia, which presents us with the fine flower of 
management and planning. There is reason to think that the 
glamour of five-year planning is beginning to exercise its spell 
with particular favour in the United States, partly because that 
country has supplied a large share of the capital, and a still 
larger share of the skilled labour and technical experience which 
the Soviet Government has had to enlist from abroad; partly 
because the Russians have taken industrial America as their 
model and are out to out-Herod Herod; and partly because the 
United States is suffering from an acute reaction against that 
happy-go-lucky optimism which characterised its industrial and 
political leaders during the boom. 

I believe for my own part, however, that an economic crisis 
which is unprecedented both in intensity and extensiveness has 
merely hastened, and not in any great degree created, the problem 
of enlarged State management. We have reached a stage in 
the evolution of capitalist civilisation when it was bound to 
arise for consideration sooner rather than later. We are just 
beginning to realise that the only problems of government likely 
to divide us deeply or exercise us seriously for a generation to 
come are economic. State interference is interwoven in the 
texture of our economic life, and its extension would appear 
perfectly logical. It is conceivable that we shall reverse our 
course completely, but this would require a rather greater revolu- 
tion than many of the advocates of individualism recognise. The 
most active interference of the State in trade and industry takes 
the form of tariffs, clamoured for by those who are generally 
insistent on their right and power to run their own businesses 
for themselves. Every time the State interferes, its action has 
repercussions and provokes reactions, often unforeseeable or at 
least unexpected, which force it to extend the area of the territory 

invaded. We saw very clearly in the War—and, pace many 
distinguished neo-Socialists, our war-time experience is of little 
value in showing us what can be done in a more normal world— 
that an attempt, for instance, to control prices meant control 
of supplies and then of distribution; attempts to control wages, 
only partially successful, meant attempts to control the dis- 
tribution of labour and profits. We may surmise that if a 
particular tariff is introduced in this country it will be accom- 
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panied by other forms of interference designed to secure efficiency 
and protect the consumer. 

But while the evolution of the State is a logical process, in 
which each step is taken to defend ground won by the step 
preceding, the process is largely unconscious and the develop- 
ment unpremeditated. Every now and again, therefore, we reach 
a point at which we stop to see where we have been led, and 
reflect whether we shall try to call a halt, or perhaps round 
matters off by deliberately and consciously making a concerted 
movement forward. I believe we have now reached such a 
point, where non-Socialists are considering whether capitalism 
can continue to operate without a much larger measure of State 
control of the means of production, distribution, and exchange. 

Now it is quite possible to regard a socialised State with 
doubt, tinged with dislike, without being consciously or uncon- 
sciously biassed by one’s own personal predilection for the pre- 
dominance of an egoistic economic motive. It is still possible 
to hold the view that in an organism so complicated as a national 
economy, the natural play of forces will make necessary adjust- 
ments with perhaps less friction than organised collective action. 
It may be that our cult of intelligent management is being 
overdone. Can the brain, any better than the belly, control the 
whole of the body corporate, all its members, and all the cells of 
which those members are composed? We must not press the 
analogy too far, but a good many of the unconscious or sub- 
conscious processes of the body are very much more efficiently 
performed without interference by the omniscient brain. 

The most extreme form of State interference is, of course, 
State ownership. Now one of the commonest objections raised 
to it, the inflexibility of bureaucracy, may be brought against 
any very large corporation. A large bank, a large insurance 
company or railway, are all as slow in their operation and as 
necessarily bound by that very necessary article, red tape, as 
any government department. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that they would be just as efficient if they were in all 
respects civil Departments of State, deprived of the profit stimulus 
and controlled in all their policies by Parliament. Where there 
is an illusion that profits need not be earned, and that a bottom- 
less purse is available, you can have the kind of result which has 
attended government shipping ventures. 

The new form of State enterprise, the corporation publicly 
owned but administered without State interference in ils daily 
work, which is exemplified by the Central Electricity Board, and 
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which might have been—may yet be—exemplified by a London 
Transport Board, circumvents some of the difficulties created by 
the public ownership of business; it may well become increasingly 
important and suggest itself as the appropriate model, even for 
existing State institutions such as the Post Office. Is it, how- 
ever—I can do little more than suggest questions without ventur- 
ing to give positive answers—obviously a suitable form for the 
conduct of the business, for instance, of a steel trust? And ifa 
government can run a number of isolated businesses, more or less 
monopolist in character, is there any reason to suppose that it 
can indefinitely extend their number and their nature ? 

There are two or three things of which we may be reasonably 
certain. One is that State enterprise will be unduly cautious; 
it will be less ready than business requires to take risks, and less 
ready to spend money in order to make it. 

A second is that a large extension of State ownership and 
State administration of business enterprises is incompatible with 
parliamentary government as we know it. The managed econo- 
mies—we have only to think of Russia and Italy—are necessarily 
and naturally oligarchies or dictatorships, like businesses. The 
advocates of five-year plans for their countries, the Hitler and 
Mosley parties, are intensely critical of democratic government. 
I am convinced that, for instance, in the case of Great Britain, 
a reform of Parliament, which is perhaps inevitable in any case, 
must proceed pari passu with, even if it does not actually precede, 
any large-scale invasion by the government of the field at present 
held by private business enterprise. A holding company cannot 
be run by a board of six hundred members, changed every five 
years by the stockholders. As Mr. Bernard Shaw recently 
remarked, Russia ‘‘is led by men of impressive ability... 
operating a system from which the disastrous frictions of our 
continued conflict of private interests and the paralysing delays 
of our parliamentary engines of opposition and obstruction have 
been ruthlessly eliminated.” 

And I would add that any growth of collectivist activity will 
make it urgently necessary to deprive States of their sovereign 
status when they are acting in a trading capacity, or, in Sir John 
Fischer Williams’ words, ‘“‘ We shall have the intolerable situa- 
tion that a large part of daily activities will escape from the rule 
of law.” This aspect of the matter is of some importance within 
the nation, but much more important internationally. 

I think that undoubtedly the next decade is going to witness 
much more conscious organisation—rationalisation, systematisa- 
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tion, call it what you will—of our economic life. The question 
with which we are now groping is what part the State is likely 
to play and, if you like, should play in the process. Will the 
State content itself in general with a controlling, regulating and 
supervising rdéle, or will it identify itself more closely with 
economic activity? Will it tend to absorb more and more 
until, as in Russia, the State is the economic life ? 

The answer depends to some extent on events over which 
the State has little or no control. As I have remarked above, 
when once a government interferes in trade and commerce it 
finds itself pushed further and further forward, compelled against 
its will to take one step after another. In the course of the 
economic blizzard which we are now passing through, many 
governments have been compelled to take a much larger interest 
in commercial, financial and industrial undertakings than they 
would naturally desire, and the longer the depression lasts the 
deeper this interest will inevitably extend. If it lasts long 
enough, and particularly if there is anything like a complete 
breakdown in our credit system—a contingency with which, as 
audiences at the R.I.I.A. are aware, we must reckon—there is a 
danger, or, if you prefer a neutral-tinted word, a chance, that 
various governments will find themselves so cluttered with 
frozen assets that they will of necessity have to retain a large 
continuing interest in the administration of them. The malady 
will leave adhesions which may cause general discomfort, and an 
operation may be necessary to break them down. 

It is not without interest to note the varying reactions of 
different governments in this situation. The United States 
Government entered the wheat and cotton trades and soon 
found that it either had to limit its commitments or go a good 
deal further, if the drain upon its resources was not to become 
intolerable. Had it continued to buy all wheat at a stabilising 
price—leaving out of account for the moment the question how 
far any national effort could have been efficacious—it would have 
had to control the amount produced, or in existing circumstances 
would have had to insist on a strict limitation of acreage planted— 
leaving, of course, to Providence the yield per acre. But it would 
have had to be prepared to do a great deal more than this: what 
the grower of wheat and cotton could claim was equally deserved 
by the grower of other crops, and the producer of copper and 
silver. The United States Government has paddled but refused 
to bathe; it has drawn back before it was too deeply involved, 
and frantic efforts are being made to stave off even the accept- 
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ance by the government of what in this country we are accustomed 
to regard, whatever our political philosophy, as the normal social 
burdens of a civilised capitalist government. 

Germany furnishes us with a rather different picture; there 
the imminence of economic collapse, coupled with the much 
higher degree of socialisation of services already existing, has 
seen the government forced to ever greater lengths; it has, for 
instance, taken over a large share of the German banking system, 
and its responsibility for the solvency of the large banks, if it 
cannot soon be shifted, will involve it in an ever-expanding 
circle. I am told that the German Government has strictly 
limited the number of directorships which may be held by one 
man, and the fees paid for them. It has tried to limit the amounts 
paid to the managers and directors of the big banks, even those 
not under direct government control. Can it be doubted that if 
this sort of control has to be maintained for long it will have to 
be extended to every branch of economic life ? 

It is difficult—I am not sure that I am even attempting very 
hard—to distinguish between the development we desire, the 
development we think is desirable, and the development which 
we think is likely. On these questions we are most of us victims 
of a store of prejudices and traditions, almost as deep as those 
pertaining to religion. My own prejudices are frankly individual- 
ist, and I do not believe—or I believe that I do not believe— 
that life in a world made up of a certain number of States each 
of which is running a vertical combine of the business within its 
own territory will make for greater efficiency or a higher standard 
of living. It would break down under its own complications, if 
it was not shattered, as seems to me not unlikely, by a series 
of wars. 

I am still clearer in my own mind, however, that if we con- 
tinue much longer with our present degree of individualist dis- 
organisation life will rapidly approximate to Hobbes’ description 
of primitive life—solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short. There 
are two manifestations of individualism which are hampering 
progress. The first is unrestricted competition, but the second, 
and much more pernicious, is nationalism. There are some of us 
who believe that economic nationalism, as exemplified in tariffs, 
bounties, subsidies, restrictions on emigration and immigration, 
and all other interferences with the freedom of international 
intercourse—their name is legion—are mainly responsible for a 
depression which is without parallel in the history of capitalism ; 
and we refuse to believe that a hair of the dog that bit you is 
the proper cure. 
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The division of the world into nations, except on cultural 
grounds, is now unreal and largely meaningless. There is a real 
division of classes and there is a real division of interests which 
cuts clean across all national boundaries. The disappearance of 
individualism within each country is going to unite these interests 
internationally. The business world has come to realise that 
unrestricted competition means cut-throat warfare in which no 
one is strong enough to feel confident of being the victor. 

There is a growing tendency, only arrested, in my belief, and 
not scotched, by the chaotic conditions of the moment, for all 
large industries to enter into working arrangements with each 
other, the degree to which interests are identified varying with the 
circumstances of the case. It is the necessity of international 
arrangements which will drive some of our own trades and 
industries to combine internally as a first step towards entering 
into international negotiations. 

Let us take coal-mining as the outstanding instance of an 
industry which has suffered in Great Britain for want of internal 
combination and in the world at large through individualist cut- 
throat competition. The reluctance or inability of our coal- 
owners to combine has meant that ever since the War our mines 
have been operated at little or no profit, while the price of coal 
and the wages paid to the miner have progressively decreased. 
At the same time international competition in a market suffering 
from pronounced over-production has resulted in corresponding 
reductions in the wages and prices abroad, as well as tariffs, 
import restrictions, bounties and dumping. The coal trade of the 
world is the exact opposite of the sheltered industry; it is worse 
than merely unsheltered, as it is exposed to the full force of the 
storm. As unsheltered trades all pay toll in varying measure 
to the sheltered trades, which to the extent that they are sheltered 
and indispensable are parasitic, so all trades which use coal 
have been living to some extent on uneconomic production of 
coal and the depression of the miner. . 

I have no doubt that the process of reorganising the British 
coal trade which has been started will be continued, and that 
within a few years it will present the picture of a trade with a 
large degree of internal cohesion. The stimulus has come from 
the government, and this fact illustrates one direction in which 
an overriding policy can be encouraged and if necessary imposed 
on an industry by State action. The time has gone when an 
important industry can maintain its right to run its business 
inefficiently ; with our present social services the cost of its 
inefficiency is largely borne by the State. In proportion as the 
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coal-owners combine and cease to compete with each other, 
further governmental interference will be necessary to prevent 
the exploitation of the consumer by what will then have become 
in some degree—not entirely, as I shall show presently—a shel- 
tered industry. Do not overlook the fact that this would not 
be the exploitation by moneyed interests of the community at 
large; it would be exploitation by the industry as a whole, 
including the wage-earners engaged in it. Failing some sort of 
control there would be nothing to prevent capital and labour 
combining to sell the product at a price which would give both 
parties a higher rate of remuneration than was justified by the 
level of earnings in general. 

Now while the stimulus to organised control seems to be 
internal, the real impulse towards organisation is external; it is 
the necessity of having a body which can either compete with, 
or discuss on an equal footing the terms on which it will be 
prepared to cease to compete with, the coal industries of other 
countries and especially of Germany. These internal organisa- 
tions will not solve the problems of the industry; there will still 
be room for ruinous international competition, which is the fact 
that would prevent the British industry from converting itself 
by one stroke into the position of a completely sheltered industry. 
May we not be certain that in course of time the European coal 
interests will arrive at an agreed programme covering prices 
and markets, and possibly hours and conditions of labour and 
wages? And when we have reached this stage, have we not 
established an international sheltered industry ? 

What is true of coal will be true of other industries. The 
movement towards concentration, despite sporadic signs to the 
contrary, will grow in intensity in most countries. In our own 
country, in the case of cotton and steel, as outstanding instances, 
it will be urged with more and more insistence by the banks as 
the only way of effecting an “ assainissement’’ of industries 
which are over-capitalised, have a large amount of superfluous 
plant and have clogged the banks with frozen assets. Even the 
workers are now clamouring for unification, and it makes little 
difference from the point of view which we are at present con- 
sidering that they advocate unification in the form of a corpora- 
tion owned by government but administered on private business 
principles. The important thing is that the worker is becoming 
convinced that inefficiency and unrestricted competition give 
him no assurance of a livelihood. 

In some cases you already have concentration in a certain 
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measure, in the chemical industry, for example, and the artificial 
silk industry. In these the tendency towards international 
agreement can be clearly discerned, and it will be strong in all 
industries in proportion to their degree of internal cohesion. It 
is, I believe, encouraged by a growing realisation that tariffs do 
not eliminate undesired competition but even accentuate it and 
make it more wasteful, and that an industry such as the electrical 
industry will flourish more in all countries if there is some inter- 
weaving of financial interests and an interchange of patents and 
processes; tariff walls, which are for political reasons hard to 
lower, can be surmounted and left standing as ancient monuments. 

A similar movement will take place among producers of raw 
materials other than coal. The difficulties, as we know from 
experience, will be greater, and in the case of some raw materials, 
probably insurmountable. Where, however, programme plan- 
ning on a world scale is possible the absurdity of uncoordinated 
production leading to a fall of prices which results in ruins for 
many producers, followed by a restriction which is not necessarily 
related to probable demands, will be a powerful factor in favour of 
cooperative production and marketing. 

It is, I think, obvious that the emergence of large-scale 
international business units will create special problems and 
engender friction. I remark in passing that the more closely 
governments are financially interested in business the greater 
will be the friction. The bitterness aroused in the United States 
by the abortive attempt to control the price of rubber is fresh in 
our minds; it is easy to imagine the intensity with which a 
conflict would have been waged had the British Government 
had a direct and immediate interest in the production of rubber 
and the United States Government a similar interest in its use. 

The problems which will arise will largely be those involved 
in the existence of monopolies in the production and sale of the 
necessities of life. The problem with which any government 
would be faced if there were an internal monopoly in coal is the 
replica in miniature of the problem which will confront the world 
if there is a world monopoly. It will be essential to protect the 
consumer; protection can only be secured by State action, and 
it must be international State action. The world’s peace will be 
seriously menaced if countries, like Italy, which are largely 
dependent on imported coal for their fuel supplies, and therefore 
for their industrial life, are or think they are being exploited by 
an international ring of coal monopolists. 

As concentration in production progresses there will not only 
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be a problem as between world producer and world consumer. 
I foresee a time when concentration will tend to stereotype the 
world into two large categories—food and raw material producing 
countries and manufacturing countries. A close combination of 
the large steel interests in the United States and Europe could 
effectively prevent the establishment of a new steel industry, 
or even the further development of a young industry in any 
country not represented in the combine. They could afford to 
dump steel products at prices which would render any competition 
useless ; a high tariff would be of no avail, and the price involved 
by absolute prohibition of import would be intolerably high. 

It wil] then be necessary to have some machinery to secure 
that justice is done as between these two categories. We are 
all aware that one of the precipitating causes of the world depres- 
sion was the growing disparity between raw material and manu- 
facturing prices. It will become increasingly important not 
only to secure stability of prices, which is a matter for inter- 
national management, but to maintain a stable relationship 
between these two sets of prices, and avoid, to use the German 
figure, a gap between the two limbs of the scissors. 

I have tried, imperfectly and sketchily, to indicate what 
appears to me to be the real problem as between the State and 
industry—the international control of international industry. I 
have deliberately avoided a close examination of the questions 
arising out of national controls and national management not 
only because they are of less interest to the studies of this Insti- 
tute, but because in my opinion national questions are becoming, 
if they have not already become, parochial in dimensions. It is, 
of course, interesting to consider how far our national economy 
can be advanced by the extended conversion of public utilities 
into government corporations run on business lines, in accordance 
with the policy advocated by the writers of the Liberal Industrial 
Inquiry. The question whether our steel industry should be 
taken over by the State, for instance, is primarily one of relative 
efficiency, and secondarily of social and ethical concepts and 
reactions. It has not in itself any international significance, 
but, as I have tried to show, the concentration of industries under 
one management, public or private, must necessarily give rise to 
international problems. They will be intensified if the manage- 
ment is public, because questions of sovereignty will be raised 
in somewhat acuter form, but they will not be substantially 
changed in character. 

These international problems<will not present themselves 
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overnight. They will evolve more or less gradually, like most 
political problems, and the machinery for dealing with them will 
be evolved at the same time. Fortunately the ground-work has 
been done. When the League of Nations has settled the problem 
of disarmament, and possibly some territorial readjustments, its 
real sphere of activity, like that of national governments, will be 
economic. It will have to resolve the conflicting economic 
interests of international producers and international consumers ; 
it will have to ensure, so far as it is possible to ensure, that the 
world economy shall be reasonably well balanced, and it will 
have to encourage such international action as is necessary to 
secure stability of prices. 

I am aware that the results of the League’s incursion into the 
economic sphere have been as disappointing up to date as the 
results of its activities in international finance have been encourag- 
ing. I believe, however, that this is in large measure due to the 
fact that economic nationalism thrives on the fear of war, and 
that military disarmament ahd some security for fair dealing as 
between nations must precede cooperation in economic matters. 
And I am convinced that it will gradually appear that the organs 
of government which count in economic life are those existing 
or being evolved in Geneva, or let me say Switzerland: the Bank 
for International Settlements, the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittees of the League and the International Labour Office. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Sir JosiAH Stamp, the Chairman, in opening the discussion, said 
that Sir Andrew McFadyean had put a fine point upon many thoughts 
that had been floating round in an inchoate state, he had put some 
order into conceptions lying dormant, and had brought to the surface 
ideas that had been buried in the subconscious mind; he had con- 
tributed not only regulating and coordinating thoughts, but also 
thoughts that were new and thoughts placed in a new context. Men 
were engaged in trying to find some reasoned place along the whole 
line from Herbert Spencer to Stalin, or, nearer home in place and 
time, somewhere between Sir Ernest Benn and Francis Hirst on the 
one hand and Lord Passfield and G. D. H. Cole on the other. All 
were seeking the same end, the establishment of the ‘“‘ Great Society,”’ 
that world order in which the “ good life’ could be lived, and dis- 
cussion really centred round the way in which that might be best 
brought about. The good life was not merely an economic question, 
but economic life formed so large a part of it that one was justified 
in isolating that part fora moment. No one would want to live with 
the maximum amount of goods at his disposal if it was accompanied 
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by complete lack of freedom and power to think and act as he liked ; 
the maximum economic life to be desired was that which was con- 
sistent with those elements of freedom of mind and body which would 
enable one to enjoy its benefits to the full. With that economic life 
and the maximum enjoyment of productivity was essentially bound 
up the question of the number and nature of the population, and the 
fact that the State might regulate everything except the freedom of 
the individual in matters of marriage and family was a fundamental 
difficulty. Why should the State be expected to do this, that, or the 
other for the individual, when it had no voice in deciding what the 
number or calibre of individuals was to be? Great Britain had 
followed an open order of society and a system of economic life and 
machinery which had given her an extraordinarily high productivity, 
when functioning well, and this had produced a dense population. 
She was finding that exposure to the international system had brought 
insecurity and she was becoming desirous of a more national and 
closed system. This would mean that some of the high productivity 
must be given up, and with a closed system it might be impossible to 
support more than two-thirds of the existing population at the same 
standard of life. Eugenic considerations must come up in the attempt 
to get that complete regulation which was typified by Italy or Russia. 

One of the main reasons for the difficulties of the world at the 
moment was that an attempt was being made to perpetuate political 
boundaries which had no economic reality. One need only consider 
the distribution of essential raw materials to see how true this was, 
and if the whole world was to enjoy those products, it was essential 
to find some method by which economic nationalism could be defeated 
in its own interests, and the benefits of the international economic 
world given to a world divided in the most arbitrary way, and yet a 
way which went to the root of men’s feelings. 

There was also danger of losing what was a dynamic forward lift 
owing to a popular dislike of any kind of wide divergence from the 
average level of prosperity, and by concentrating so much on pro- 
ducing a state of affairs where there was the least number of obvious 
defects, people were getting right away from the creation of a world 
with the greatest possible achievements. If a state of society were 
produced in which nobody was any worse off than his neighbour one 
might be content, but in some other order of society where there was 
a greater difference from the average there might be a much wider 
productivity. One was inclined to regard as bad a society in which 
there was any widespread maldistribution of wealth, and to regard 
as good a society in which this did not exist. A man did not look 
round and say, “‘ We are well off in this country because our standard 
of life is twice or three times as high as the standard of Italy; ” or 
“We ought to be thoroughly content because we are four times as 
well off as our prototypes in this country a hundred years ago.” A 
man was miserable because he had four shillings less than some 
neighbour living near by. Men were searching for that form of society 
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in which there were fewest obvious defects and had almost given up 
the goal of the greatest achievements. In the world of invention 
the mind of a single man, unaided by others, could produce an idea 
which would raise the standard of millions, but in the field of economics 
this was not obviously so. An arrangement of men so that all were 
placed by authority and all had things alike might be an arrangement 
which, in the long run, would not lead so far or carry people so high. 
But if that was the sort of thing people really wanted, it was the sort 
of thing they would soon get. 

People were very fond of using as analogies the actual achieve- 
ments of collective guidance, and, losing sight of the fact that these 
achievements had only been reached with reference to some particular 
environment, they concluded it would therefore be best for every- 
thing. This was a fallacy which might pass unobserved in a book of 
five hundred pages, but was obvious in a sentence of a few lines. 
The question whether one country could succeed in running all business 
by the State depended on the nature of the government in that 
country, on the industrial development of the people, and particularly 
on their psychology. Generally speaking, Socialism in taking over 
well-tried industries was parasitic on other industries, and if tried in 
new and small industries requiring pioneer risks it would lamentably 
fail. 

Perusal of a book published fifty years ago, The State in Relation 
to Labour, showed us the development from the State as mere police- 
man to the State as fairy godmother and perpetual nurse. It was 
somewhere between those two extremes that they should try to find 
their way. Sir Andrew had shown that the State merely as a national 
policeman was not enough. 

He had lived in the midst of one of the developments Sir Andrew 
had referred to and he had seen the development of a group including 
a whole industry, not by the State but by the industry itself as a 
collective force. It had had to make bargains with Teuton and 
American, and, so far from exploiting the world, by a complete inter- 
change of inventions and improvements, it had done far more for the 
world than State regulation, jealous economic nationalism, or the old 
form of individualism. The form that was best adapted to the pro- 
ducts of the soil or the steel industry was not necessarily the best 
method of dealing with London transport or anything in which it was 
advisable to have only one body because of limitations of space. In 
such cases it would mean chaos to have two or three rival authorities, 
as it would to have three or four individual drains in one street. 
Instead of trying to stop the movement one should try to steer it, to 
bend rather than to break. Just as in reading the Fabian tracts of 
thirty or forty years ago one realised the cold shudders they must 
have given, although so many of the suggestions were now part of 
ordinary corporate life, so many of the things which now made people 
shudder would in future be taken for granted. 

In conclusion, he said the essential underlying factor in the settle- 
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ment of the problems of both national and international control was 
-some kind of conscious or subconscious responsibility for the develop- 
ment of population and its distribution in relation to capital resources. 


A MEMBER suggested that it would be better to deal at Geneva 
first with economics and then with disarmament, instead of reversing 
the order. If armaments were done away with it would lead on to 
an economic war, and the power of redressing things would have been 
given away. But if tariffs were first done away with, then frontiers 
would be done away with automatically, and without frontiers there 
would be no need for armaments. 


SIR OSBORNE MANCE said that Sir Andrew McFadyean had drawn 
attention to the gradual agglomeration of different industries, first 
nationally and then internationally, and had pointed out that as those 
industries became sheltered industries, in virtue of becoming world 
monopolies, some measure of control would be needed. Sir Osborne 
suggested that the manner of that control would to a certain extent 
depend on the degree to which each particular industry was con- 
centrated in the hands of a limited number of people. For example, 
international concentration of the oil industry would be possible 
without any government intervention, because the number of people 
involved was limited and they could arrive at a purely commercial 
international agreement. International government control in such 
a case would be confined to the function of protecting the consumer. 
But there was a great deal of difference with regard to the agricultural 
industry. It was very unlikely that any machinery would succeed 
in bringing together, in any sort of international coordination, the 
producers in so individual an industry spread all over the world, 
except through the more direct control and interference of the States. 

Sir Josiah Stamp had pointed out that each different kind of 
industry required different treatment. There might be some industries 
where under monopoly conditions it paid the manufacturers to reduce 
the amount produced and keep the price up; in those cases govern- 
ment interference would be required. But in most industries, if they 
were allowed to function so as to operate to the greatest profit, they 
would also produce goods in the cheapest possible way; in those cases 
less government control was needed. 


A MEMBER asked how an international public utility industry, 
such as a raw material industry like rubber or sugar, was to be segre- 
gated from the rest of the system, and how were changes of taste in 
any particular direction to be allowed for in an internationally regulated 
economy. 


Sir Jostan Sramp said that changes in supply, coming in from 
producers living under a totally different system, as, for example, 
native planters of rubber, would be just as important as changes in 
demand. What form of economic international control would meet 
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the difficulty of having countries at entirely different stages of economic 
development ? 


Mr. E. F. WIsE said that the problem of the control of agricultural 
products, referred to by Sir Osborne Mance, was not that of protection 
for the consumer; it did not concern the eighty million or so tons of 
wheat which was the production consumed in the countries of origin, 
but the eighteen million tons which was the subject of the world wheat 
trade. It did not matter whether the Roumanian peasant consumed 
half or twice as much wheat; what mattered was the amount put 
by him and other peasants on world markets. It was that which 
determined the poverty or prosperity of the Canadian farmer. In 
the conference which took place earlier in the year in London between 
the eleven wheat-producing countries, only one stood out against an 
international agreement with regard to marketing, and the whole 
thing could have been solved if one or two of the big consumers had 
come forward and said, “ We are insisting on some rationalisation of 
this trade, and we propose to concentrate our purchases for the pur- 
pose of providing an instrument for rationalisation.” If this had been 
done the opposition to rationalising the distribution of the surplus 
production of wheat would have been overcome. 

With regard to rubber, the real objection to the rubber restriction 
scheme was that it was designed and run by the producing countries 
solely for their own advantage as against the consumer. Where one 
set of people set out to exploit another no agreement would work, 
but if the problem of control were tackled from the very different 
conception put forward by Sir Andrew McFadyean, there might be 
very different results. 

The old arguments for individualism as against collective enter- 
prise, as Sir Andrew McFadyean had said, had gone. The problem 
was whether or not the world should blunder on to destruction in 
the absence of any central control or direction; or was that direction 
to come from machinery linked up with the State, or from some sort 
of national and international movements outside the State? The old 
arguments for individualism had disappeared with the introduction of 
the limited liability company forty or fifty years ago. The case put 
against the limited liability company in the discussions at that time 
was the same as had later been put up against the socialist conception 
of collective organisation based on another motive than private 
property. That was now the main issue round which the real con- 
troversy centred. 

The difficulty in Sir Andrew’s argument for leaving the executive 
control of industry to monopolist interests not directly responsible to 
the State was that no reference was made to a vital factor in the 
whole problem—the view of the individual workers concerned. It was 
quite clear that one could organise the British coal industry, for 
instance, on thoroughly scientific lines under proper control, but no 
scheme would work unless it had the confidence and support of the 
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people directly concerned either as hewers of coal or consumers. A 
very real problem was created from the fact that the people who had 
‘to do the actual work did not believe in the skill, or in some cases 
the honesty, of the present management. No solution would last 
more than a few months which did not recognise that the worker in 
most countries was increasingly interested in having as much say in 
the conditions of his daily work and the organisation of the industry 
in which he was concerned as he had in the State of which he was a 
member. The individual miner had the right to say who should be 
Prime Minister and the right of expressing his views on questions of 
foreign exchange and a dozen other questions remote from his daily 
life, but he had no say at all in the running of the mine or industry 
about which he really did know something and in which he spent 
eight or more out of every twenty-four hours. 

He could not see how the support of the workers could be assured 
for any scheme unless it was linked up in some way with the State. 
It was impossible to disentangle one industry from another and say 
that only the capitalists or the workers directly occupied in that 
particular industry were to be regarded as concerned. The efficiency 
or inefficiency of workers in the coal trade mattered to every industry 
which was dependent on coal, apart from the reflex effect of changes 
in the conditions of labour in one trade on another. It was necessary 
to link up national organisation of industry with international organisa- 
tion of industry by some kind of machinery, and he believed that the 
State machinery was the most convenient. The workers concerned 
must be able to say their say and to feel that the success or non- 
success of the industry was a matter which depended on them and in 
which they had a share of responsibility and direct participation when 
the profits were distributed. 

With such a share of responsibility there need be no fear that 
industry would be wastefully or unwisely administered; the danger 
would rather be that the workers would be too conservative in their 
views. One of the most successful business enterprises in England was 
the cooperative movement. It was the most democratically run 
business in the world, yet it suffered from an excess rather than an 
absence of caution. 

He was very grateful to the Speaker and Chairman for their objec- 
tive contributions to a highly controversial subject, and was encouraged 
by the fact that economic problems were being considered not in the 
light of political prejudice, but in the light of world conditions at the 
present moment. It was no good to wait for the rest of the world to 
adjust itself and then decide how one could fit into that adjustment ; 
it was essential to face the problems frankly and in a manner which 
did not seek to secure immediate political ends but which held some 
promise of permanency. 


SIR WILLIAM GOODE said that the statement that nothing was 
likely to happen with regard to setting up international economic 
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machinery until disarmament and territorial adjustment had been 
achieved appeared to him the most pessimistic statement he had heard. 
Might not a little individualism be injected into the machinery of the 
League to get it to work simultaneously on economic and disarmament 
problems ? 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOYNBEE said that it was difficult to discuss 
Sir Andrew McFadyean’s address because it had so many different 
aspects. He had been trying to follow out in his own mind the aspect 
of scale. There were two main sides to the economic system which 
had grown up haphazard during past centuries: it had grown by 
individual enterprise, and it had grown to a world-wide scale, until 
now it only operated efficiently on that scale. This second aspect was 
not the originally dominant aspect, but it was the more permanent 
and the more essential of the two. Therefore there would now be a 
premium on any forces, whether exerted by States or by private 
cartels, which could fulfil the prime need of carrying on our present 
economic system on world-wide lines. Both private and public 
organisations were attempting this, the private with perhaps more 
success; and power would go to those parties which achieved this, 
whether it were achieved partly or entirely by the States or by private 
organisations. That brought one to the question: What was going 
to be the attitude of the sixty or seventy States which now existed 
towards the problem of economic organisation on a world-wide scale? 
Most of these States had existed long before the modern economic 
system was thought of, and they had a correspondingly deep hold on 
people’s feelings and conceptions. When one talked of States one 
really meant men and women in a special capacity. We were all 
conscicus of the world both in our capacity of people earning our 
livings in the economic sphere, and also as citizens, members of States 
and representatives of nations. Were we, as “ nationals,’ prepared 
to sacrifice our traditional political sentiments to the degree necessary 
to save our economic existence? It was possible to make a com- 
promise; yet it looked as if people would cling to their traditional 
political sentiments at the price of smashing up the world-wide economic 
system by which alone they could live. 

On the question of scale as between State and private enterprise, 
it had hitherto been assumed that the State stood for organisation 
on a larger scale than the individual, and that State action was there- 
fore in the main line of greater efficiency. Yet, as Sir Josiah Stamp 
had pointed out, the State was a hopelessly local affair, and the largest 
States in the world each contained only a fraction of the earth’s 
surface, productivity and population. Though States might be the 
right organisations for services which were essentially local, they 
could not deal efficiently or profitably with services or commodities 
scattered all over the earth. The question was whether the States of 
the world were going to look at economic organisation with a jealous 
eye, like antediluvian creatures whose primitive ways of life were 
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threatened by the new system, and were going to assert their reac- 
tionary particularism at all costs. The typical attitude of States 
nowadays was that if they could not control economics, at any rate 
they could put a spoke in the wheel. The interference of governments 
in economic life was much more potent for destruction than for con- 
structive cooperation; by tariffs and gold hoarding and immigration 
vetos and other local restrictions, which had increased so appallingly 
since the War, governments could prevent international economic 
cooperation and the functioning of economic forces on a world-wide 
scale, but they were powerless to make the economic machine function 
on a world-wide scale (i.e. on the only scale now feasible) by local 
action. Unless we could produce a new outlook on the part of govern- 
ments towards economic cooperation—an outlook of the kind that 
was prevalent already in the most enlightened private businesses— 
either governments would break down in a disastrous way, leaving 
private dictatorships to keep the world going, or else there would be 
a return to the parochial and precarious conditions of life in the Middle 
Ages—retrogression which the people of the world at the moment 
did not contemplate as possible. 


A MEMBER said that an economic machine had been created 
which would break up society unless it was steered aright; it 
was regarded as something dehumanised which left every human, 
cultural, religious and national aspect out of the picture. It dealt 
entirely with impersonal matters—raw materials, manufactures, State 
control, and so forth—and from the time when these ideas were flung 
into Europe, from the intellectual aspect, by the French Revolution, 
a more intense national sense had been developed. Till then there 
had been in Europe, and to a certain extent outside Europe, a unified 
type of culture, literature and religion, in which the European felt at 
home and within the framework of which he lived his economic life. 
But the French Revolution and the very ideas which should have 
given rise to a broader humanity had led to the development of more 
intense nationalism, partly because individual nations like Great 
Britain were able to lay claim to economic prosperity first. That 
condition of things persisted and the international aspect of life was 
dehumanised and economic on the one hand, and on the other was 
purely philosophic, ethical and intellectual. There was an attempt 
to whip up a sense of international cooperation in economic life and 
of duty towards humanity at large through the League of Nations, 
but subconsciously in the minds of the nations was the consideration 
of how best to solve these international problems—disarmament and 
so on—in order to be free to live more intensely the national life that 
belonged to them. 


Str ANDREW McFADYEAN said that the discussion had been so 
animated that far too little time remained for him to deal with more 
than a few of the points which had been raised; moreover, he was 
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quite frankly still fumbling with the problem in an attempt to under- 
stand it, and the discussion had brought out a number of varying 
standpoints, some of them diametrically opposed to his own. He 
could not, for instance, argue the case with Mr. Wise in two minutes; 
Mr. Wise inevitably took a fundamentally collectivist view and he 
himself a fundamentally individualist view, and time would show, 
not which of them was right, but which of them had backed the right 
horse. He was quite prepared to admit that he might be fighting 
against the stream, but he did not think the question was as simple 
as it appeared in Mr. Wise’s presentation. In the case of coal, there 
was something deeper than the conflict between the hewer of coal and 
either the consumer of coal or the owner. That conflict could be 
reconciled by arrangements between the hewer and the owner. The 
real conflict was between the labourer who was engaged in extracting 
the coal from the mines and, say, the labourer who was engaged in 
transporting it from the mines for use in industry. There was more 
complete identity of interest between the miners of the world, in 
Poland, Germany and Great Britain, for instance, than between the 
various categories of workers in any one country. 

Although he found it difficult to be optimistic, he had not intended 
to be so pessimistic as to imply that the League could do nothing 
about economic problems until it had settled the questions of dis- 
armament and territorial adjustment. What he had intended to say 
was that if the League succeeded in dealing with those questions, it 
would then have very little left to deal with except purely economic 
questions. 

The oil industry might well turn out to be a case where no pro- 
tection for the consumer would be needed, but he thought it would 
be necessary to have in reserve a power which could protect the con- 
sumer, and in the last resort that power would have to be an inter- 
national one. There would be much greater difficulty in the case of 
agricultural products than in that of manufactures and industry, and 
the protection needed there might well be for the agriculturist and the 
raw material producing country against the manufacturing country. 

With regard to population, if one looked at the economy of any 
individual nation and worked out to its logical conclusion the kind of 
control which the State had been assuming for the last century, at 
some point one would be faced with the question of control of the 
population, if that question did not settle itself. Personally he thought 
it would settle itself. The question of world population was a larger 
question, but he could not see that any concentrated effort would be 
more effective than individual and disorganised effort, for the reason 
that the population being produced at any given moment was the 
effective population of twenty or thirty years ahead, and there was no 
guarantee that there might not be under-population twenty years 
hence, for the causes which underlay the existing population were 
those of twenty years back. 
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Two preliminary remarks are necessary. While it is generally 
a great pleasure to speak or even to take part in the discussions 
here, to-night it is an unpleasant task, reluctantly performed, but 
also a positive duty to speak out after long silence and hesitation. 
It is very bitter to feel that people for whom I have so much 
affection should have fallen so low through misgovernment and 
lost temporarily what they had won in a hundred years of heroic 
struggle : but it seems to me that the time has come for those 
who really care to get together and make it clear that the present 
régime in Yugoslavia cannot count on one iota of sympathy or 
support abroad. 

Secondly, I beg you to apply the comparative method to all 
I say. There is great danger in concentrating criticism upon a 
single country; and in studying Yugoslavia it is necessary to 
remember the parlous condition of so many other countries— 
Hungary is on the edge of financial collapse, the situation in 
Roumania is distinctly precarious, Austria and Bulgaria are in a 
state of latent crisis, to say nothing of Italy, Germany and Poland. 
Yugoslavia, therefore, has no monopoly of folly, and even this 
odious régime must be described as mild in comparison with the 
utter denial of liberty which we see in Russia, or again with those 
restrictions on free thought and speech in Italy which are exempli- 
fied by the Fascist oath recently exacted from all university 
teachers. 

Having said this to preserve perspective, it is my business to 
concentrate on the internal situation in Yugoslavia. Needless to 
say, it is impossible to quote any individual informant : it must 
suffice to state that I am in constant contact with Yugoslavs of 
every shade of opinion inside and outside their country. 

I shall not dwell upon what preceded the present régime : 
the main lines of my address at this Institute in January 1929? 
still hold good, but the whole focus has changed. At that time 


1 See Journal for March 1929, pp. 117-33. 
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it was widely held that there was no alternative to the dictator- 
ship, and that the crisis was due almost entirely to party discords 
among a crowd of self-seeking politicians. No one criticised the 
pre-I929 régime more openly than I, but I have never been able 
to admit (and to-day less than ever) that there was no alternative. 
In my former address, however, I did express the view that King 
Alexander had always believed in constitutional and democratic 
government. To-night, very reluctantly, I recant that view; 
for its falsity has been proved by the King’s whole subsequent 
evolution. To-day it is clear that he is out for personal govern- 
ment : most politicians in Yugoslavia, of whatever colour, admit 
this to-day ; at best there are some who treat it as inevitable. 

What makes the present situation in Yugoslavia so grave is 
that it is no mere political crisis, but a crisis of the State itself, 
of the form which the State is to assume—in other words, an 
unsolved issue between what may roughly be called “‘ centralist ”’ 
and “‘ federalist ’’ tendencies ; and at the same time a crisis of the 
methods of government—in other words, a straight issue between 
personal and constitutional government; and on top of this 
comes an acute financial crisis which affects agriculture and 
industry alike. 

In the history of the dictatorship there are four landmarks. 
The first, of course, is the Decree of January 6, 1929, which 
abolished the Constitution of 1921, and with it all civil liberties. 
Simultaneously, however, the new régime—and in particular the 
King himself in a famous interview granted to M. Sauerwein of 
Le Matin—was careful to insist that the dictatorship was a very 
temporary measure, rendered necessary by events, and would be 
superseded as quickly as possible. But already in May, June and 
July of 1929, when I was in Yugoslavia, there was a marked 
tendency in official circles to talk of a long, not a short, régime. 
By September the Foreign Minister, Mr. Marinkovitch, found in 
Geneva. a very cool and critical attitude towards his country, and 
on his return urged the need for change : and this was not without 
its effect. 

The second landmark is the Decree of October 3, 1929, which 
introduced the name of Yugoslavia instead of ‘‘ S.H.S.” (Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes) and replaced the thirty-three 
districts established in 1921 by nine larger provinces, but at the 
same time deliberately broke with historic tradition by abolishing 
the old names of Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia and so on, and by 
adopting frontiers of an artificial and arbitrary kind. 

The third landmark is the Manifesto of July 4, 1930, which 
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may be described as the process of entrenching the new régime. 

‘It is a manifesto of the King to the nation, declaring that the old 
provinces on the one hand, and all the old parties on the other, 
had disappeared for ever and would not be allowed to return. 
In other words, the régime definitely broke with the past and burnt _ 
its boats. Since then there has been a complete lack of any 
constructive policy, and it was only when internal difficulties were 
accentuated by an unforeseen economic crisis of world dimensions 
that the fourth landmark, the Constitution of September 3, 1931, 
was reached. 

Let me try to sum up the distinctive features of these three 
years. Firstly, the King put himself in the forefront of the battle, 
taking a personal initiative and deliberately avoiding the usual 
cover afforded by ministerial responsibility—a very brave, but 
surely unwise, course of action. Secondly, he acted rapidly 
without any definite plan of procedure, beyond a firm resolve 
never to return to party government. He destroyed all existing 
parties, but without being able to substitute a real party of his 
own, and thus created a vacuum all too reminiscent of the Biblical 
room, “‘ swept and garnished,” to which in the end seven devils, 
not one, returned. Thirdly, centralist aims have been pursued 
as deliberately as ever, this time under cover of the Yugoslav 
name and under the egis of the Crown itself, with the army and 
bureaucracy as its chief instruments. One not unimportant 
feature of this was that for ten whole years till the spring of 1931 
the King markedly avoided Zagreb, the Croatian capital, thus 
creating abroad the misleading impression that the régime was 
mainly directed against Croatia. In reality, despite certain 
“Panserb”’ tendencies in high quarters, the régime must be 
described as an even greater challenge to Serbian democratic 
traditions than to Croat autonomist leanings. Finally, these 
three years have witnessed a complete system of legislation by 
decree—a system which had its good sides, since it put an end to 
the objectionable methods of lobbying practised by deputies, 
raised administrative standards, and for a time—though only 
for a time—diminished corruption, but which, largely owing to 
the complete immunity from criticism, slowly slid backwards 
again. 

Speaking broadly, Yugoslavia has been for these three years a 
Police State, reminiscent of the famous ‘“‘ Bach Régime ”’ under 
which the Austrian Empire was governed in the ’fifties, on a basis 
of extreme reaction and police control. King Alexander is 
Alexander Bach in parvo. The system rests upon a central court 
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for the defence of the realm, subject of course to political influence, 
the complete suspension of the independence of the Judicial Bench 
and the ordinary courts, and virtual immunity for police outrages 
of the worst kind. It would lead much too far to give an account 
of these outrages and the long array of political trials, alike 
against the Croats, the Communists (real or alleged) and the 
Macedonians. It must suffice to mention, as specially gross 
scandals, the Ratchitch trial of June 1929 (against the murderer of 
Raditch and his colleagues in the Skupshtina); the Matchek trial 
of 1930 (and the torture of Bernarditch, Begitch and Yelashitch 
by order of the Police Chief of Zagreb, who incidentally is not a 
Serb, but a Croat from the pre-War Hungarian régime); the 
sinister ‘‘ Grauer affair ’’ and the attempt on the life of Svetozar 
Pribitchevitch ; the murder of Professor Shufflay on the streets 
of Zagreb, with complete impunity, though he had been shadowed 
by the police day and night until the very eve of the crime; the 
bastinadoing of Hilda Reiter, the German woman journalist ; 
the recent Toth trial in Zagreb, with renewed torture of prisoners ; 
and a whole series of savage sentences upon students and others 
for political offences, and of mysterious deaths in prison. In a 
word, this régime has instituted a system of political terrorism 
and repression which throws utterly into the shade the worst 
methods ever employed by Austria-Hungary towards Croatia and 
the Southern Slavs in the pre-War period; and I say this quite 
deliberately, as one who was specially active in criticism of that 
vanished régime, and who has remained all too long silent under 
the dictatorship, hoping against hope that it would abandon these 
methods and keep its original promises. 

There is one other essential feature of this Police State— 
namely, the complete muzzling of the Press and of all public 
expression of opinion. No criticism is tolerated inside Yugo- 
slavia, and the latest phase is to expel or intimidate independent 
foreign journalists and even to restrict the sale of foreign 
newspapers. 


The motives which prompted the Decree of September 3, 1931, 
may be summed up under four heads. First, the growing dis- 
content and resentment at an intolerable situation; secondly, 
the fact that the general financial crisis and its reactions upon 
Yugoslavia had upset all the calculations of the régime—a fact 
for which, of course, the régime itself cannot be blamed; thirdly, 
the growing need for a loan and hence the urgent necessity of 
inducing foreign nations to grant such a loan; and, finally, the 
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Spanish example, which had an electric effect on public opinion 
and caused no little alarm in official quarters. 

After a certain delay, therefore, the new Constitution was 
proclaimed, and my present purpose is to summarise the most 
essential facts about it. 

Firstly, the State is defined as a constitutional monarchy, as 
under the Constitution of 1921, and the name of Yugoslavia 
remains. There follow certain clauses laying down political 
liberties, inviolability of the person, the domicile, religion, the 
right of assembly and association, free expression in word, writing 
and picture. It all sounds very liberal indeed, but unfortunately 
in each case there is a proviso, “‘ except in cases provided by the 
law ” or ‘‘ within the limits of the law,”’ which of course invalidates 
everything that precedes this phrase, because all the laws of the 
dictatorship remain in force under the new Constitution until they 
are altered by Parliament. Thus for the time being all political 
liberties remain automatically in suspense. A new law of associa- 
tion has been issued, but under it the formation of any new society 
depends entirely on the permission of the Minister of the Interior ; 
and meanwhile no pretence has been made of restoring the inde- 
pendence of judges. It is, of course, just remotely possible that 
even the “ packed ” Parliament of this new Constitution may try 
to assert itself and to liberalise the existing system: but, as 
we shall see, every effort has been made to insure against this 
danger. 

The first notable innovation in connection with this new 
Parliament is the establishment of a Senate. I will not go into 
the history of the pre-War Serbian Constitution, except to say 
that the idea of a Senate has in the main been repugnant to 
Serbian opinion and, when instituted, it was used as an instru- 
ment of the Obrenovitch dynasty. Theoretically, however, there 
is obviously much in its favour, and there are several excellent 
precedents in neighbouring countries. The Roumanian Senate 
has worked very well for half a century past, and the new Senate 
introduced in Czechoslovakia has amply justified its existence. 
But there are two very grave defects in the composition of the 
Yugoslav Senate. Half the members are to be nominated by the 
King, and the other half are to be elected from the Banal Councils, 
which in their turn consist mainly of official members or of 
nominees of the Crown. In other words, the elective principle 
is practically non-existent so far as the Senate is concerned. 
There is also a difference in the duration of the mandates for the 
two Houses, one being for six years and the other for four—a 
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device which is presumably intended to serve as a further check 
upon the powers of the Lower House, in favour of the Crown. 

: For the Lower House there is a very complicated franchise. 
: Universal suffrage is retained, but the ballot is abolished, and in 
town and country alike there is open voting before a commission. 
It is unnecessary to point out what infinite powers of intimidation, 
on official and peasant alike, are involved in this. The formation 
of parties on a regional, racial or denominational basis continues 
to be forbidden: in other words, such parties as the Serbian 
Radicals, the Bosnian Moslems, the Croat Peasants, the Slovene 
Clericals, are illegal. In order to obtain the necessary sanction 
for presenting itself at the elections, a party must be able to put 
up a list of candidates for each of the 305 constituencies, and (in 
addition to the 60 signatures for the central list) to obtain 200 
additional signatures of electors in each constituency! Imagine 
260 signatures obtained against the Government, the gendarme 
and the local commandant, in a Macedonian constituency ! 
Imagine it even in Croatia, where the peasantry has been steeled 
by a long tradition of corrupt elections under the old Magyar 
régime. 

I have had to criticise Hungarian and Roumanian electoral 
practice in the past, but this Yugoslav system leaves them both 
utterly in the cold. The system of open voting represents the 
worst feature of the pre-War Hungarian system, extended to the 
whole country, while in Hungary itself the ballot at least prevails 
in the towns and even many reactionaries have ceased to justify 
the practice. In 1908 Count Andrassy, then Minister of the 
Interior, argued that the secret ballot was an insult to the dignity 
of the human race, and that a man who wanted to exercise 
political rights ought to stand out before his fellow-men and boldly 
declare himself. Such a standpoint is no longer upheld by Count 
Apponyi or other representative survivors from the old Hungary. 
Yet Mr. Koyitch, Minister of Justice in the present Yugoslav 
Cabinet, has been proclaiming exactly the same sentiments and 
argues that the ballot demoralises true democracy. Those who 
know anything of local conditions, who know how the peasants 
are sometimes driven in troops to the polls by the gendarmerie, 
know only too well that such a statement in the mouth of a 
responsible Minister is at once hypocritical and brazen. 

In passing, it is amusing to note that Vreme, one of the official 
organs of the present Government, had the effrontery to publish 
some two months ago a pseudo-learned article of four columns, 
in defence of open voting, punctuated with irrelevant quotations 
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from Stuart Mill, Bluntschli and others, and attacking The Times 
for its mild enough criticism of the new franchise. The article 
closes with a quotation from a Times leader of the year 1872, 
criticising the efficiency of the ballot; and this strange scribe 
seems to think that he has thereby proved his case for open voting 
in the present year of grace. Needless to say, he could only write 
such nonsense because Press liberty is non-existent in his country. 
This incident illustrates the prevailing atmosphere of Press 
censorship, and the extent to which immunity from criticism affects 
the balance of those in power. 

One distinctly interesting and hopeful innovation is the 
creation of an Economic Council, for the moment defined as a 
“legislative body in economic and social questions.” How it is 
to be elected has not yet transpired: apparently the intention 
is to transfer certain powers from Parliament to this body, and if 
done on proper lines it might lead to a fruitful development. But 
the parliamentary system already described does not offer much 
ground for optimism. 

This very brief analysis of the new Constitution would be quite 
incomplete without a summary of the powers directly reserved to 
the Crown. Quite apart from its control over nominations to 
the Senate, the Crown has the unrestricted right to nominate and 
dismiss the Prime Minister and all members of the Cabinet. In 
this respect the new Constitution goes very much farther than 
any of its predecessors, and does not leave anything that could 
be called real ministerial responsibility. It also has control of 
foreign policy; the right to conclude treaties; the appointment 
and dismissal of the Bans—the heads of the nine provinces—and 
through them control of the administrative machine, and of course 
full control of the army and all military appointments. There is 
no other crowned head in Europe who has retained, still less 
arrogated to himself by the violation of his constitutional oath, 
such far-reaching powers. 


It is not surprising that, faced by so farcical a system, the 
Opposition decided upon abstention at the elections. All the 
old parties were deliberately made illegal, all the previous restric- 
tions were upheld. Only Government candidates were free to 
hold meetings; no manifestos save theirs were allowed to be 
issued; the Press remained muzzled. In that situation the whole 
Opposition took the view that it would only be playing the 
game of the dictator to take a hand in a game where the dice were 
loaded. Abstention is open to most obvious objections: it 
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was a fatal blunder of Raditch in 1920 to abstain from the old 
Parliament in Belgrade, for the result was that the Constitution 
of 1921 assumed a strongly centralist complexion which would 
not have been possible if he and his adherents had been present. 
But in the present instance it is not easy to see what alternatives 
the Opposition had, short of actual revolution. 

A few words as to the régime’s intolerance of all opposition. 
Mr. Pribitchevitch, the Serbian colleague of Matchek and the 
Croat Peasants, was interned in a sanatorium in Belgrade for the 
last two years and not allowed to see anybody except members 
of his family or to receive communications. At last in the 
summer of 1931, through the separate intervention of three such 
different people as President Masaryk, M. Léon Blum and M. 
Briand, he was allowed to go to Prague, where he is now residing. 
His Croat colleague, Mr. Vilder, has been interned for over a year 
past, without any pretence at a trial, in a tiny village in the 
Sandjak. The Slovene Clerical leader, Dr. Koroshets—who was 
Premier on the eve of the dictatorship and who almost to the 
last followed an opportunist policy, much to the annoyance of the 
more extreme Croats—has finally broken with the King and 
joined the Serbian Radicals, Democrats and Agrarians and the 
Bosnian Moslems in open opposition to the régime and in the 
resolve to reach agreement with the Croat Democratic coalition 
under Matchek and Pribitchevitch. | 

Of special significance is the treatment of the ex-minister Mr. 
Trifunoviteh, now the most active leader of the Serbian Radical 
party, who on the eve of the elections was expelled from his native 
town of Uzhitse in S.W. Serbia and heavily fined, for attempting 
to establish connections with friends in his own former con- 
stituency. A week later he was insulted in the streets of Zagreb 
by Government agents and pelted with rotten eggs, though 
fortunately he was still able to meet and discuss the situation with 
Dr. Matchek. Dr. Trumbitch, the former President of the 
Yugoslav Committee and first Foreign Minister of the new State, 
has remained under permanent police supervision and has been 
hardly allowed to leave his house in Zagreb, while the ex-Premier, 
Mr. Davidovitch, Mr. Yovan Yovanovitch (the former Minister 
in London) and many other leading Serbs have been treated in a 
similar way in Belgrade. 

It is abundantly clear that there is no desire on the part of 
the King and his instruments to get back to anything like real 
parliamentary government. On the contrary, it has been the 
deliberate policy throughout this period to prevent so far as 
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possible the leaders of the Opposition from coming together. 
Meanwhile there has been constant talk about the need of getting 
above party feuds and founding a National party, but for three 
years no such party could be launched, for the simple reason that 
the King and his entourage do not know how to create a political 
party. Their original method was to make an appeal of patriotism 
to certain individuals, with pledges for the future, and in this 
way they caught one or two men of good reputation—Marinko- 
vitch, Kumanudi, Shverlyuga. Some managed to extricate them- 
selves before it was too late, others found themselves committed 
and saw no means of escape or resistance. The favourite tactics 
have been to try to detach individuals from the old parties and 
leave their former friends leaderless. This has proved possible 
in one or two notorious cases, but it is not a basis on which a really 
constructive party can be formed. Even more unworkable is 
the strange method sometimes adopted of simply nominating an 
individual to such and such a portfolio without even informing 
him beforehand, as though it were his bounden duty to click heels 
and say, ‘‘ At Your Majesty’s command.” The list of the recon- 
structed Cabinet and of the nonentities who compose the new 
Parliament form a damning commentary. 

Meanwhile, despite every obstacle, the Opposition, which at 
first was admittedly weak and divided, has been slowly getting 
together, and to-day a practical solidarity has been reached 
between the Radicals (Atsa Stanoyevitch and Trifunovitch), 
Democrats (Davidovitch and Grol), Agrarians (Yovan Yovano- 
vitch and Gavrilovitch), Bosnian Moslems (Spaho) and Slovene 
Clericals (Koroshets); and amicable contact and parallel action 
have been established with the remaining group, the Croat 
Peasant Democrats (Matchek and Pribitchevitch), so that the 
moment present restrictions are removed there is good hope of a 
common programme being reached with a minimum of delay. 

It is necessary to add a few words about the various Yugoslav 
émigrés, whose activities are not too well understood abroad. 
They fall into two distinct sections, the Croat and the Macedonian. 
Of the latter I shall say as little as possible: one group is frankly 
terrorist and is in touch with the Bulgarian Internal Organisation 
of Mihailov, the other is maintained by the help of Macedonian 
and Bulgarian emigrants in America and has in Geneva an 
unreliable organ, La Macédoine, whose slogan is Macedonian 
autonomy. The Croat émigrés fall into three groups. First, 
the Raditchists, led by Koshutitch and Krnyevitch (the one 
Raditch’s son-in-law, the other the former secretary of the party), 
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two thoroughly honest and well-meaning young men, whose paper 
Croatia, also published in Geneva, is not very practical in its 
policy. Second, a small group formed from the last remnants of 
the so-called Frank party (the Clerical extremists of pre-War 
Croatia), led by two obscure men called Pavelitch and Pershets, 
who have intrigued in turn with the enemies of their country in 
Rome, Budapest, Sofia and Vienna, and have latterly resorted 
to terrorism. Third, a small conservative Clerical group under 
Marshal Sarkotitch, a former Governor of Bosnia, in close touch 
with the Habsburg legitimists and with the Vienna Reichspost. 
This last group has no support at home : it is frankly reactionary, 
but repudiates all idea of terrorism. To investigate further the 
activities of these groups would bring us into an obscure and 
sinister underworld of plotters and agents provocateurs : and it is 
characteristic of the unhealthy state of the Yugoslav Press that 
one of these individuals, a certain Pero Gruber, has been free to 
publish all sorts of stories as to his success in worming himself 
into the confidence of Pershets and his friends, while they on their 
side retort in the Viennese and Italian Press with an equally 
suspect story of Gruber’s plot to murder Pershets at a hotel in 
Munich. Unfortunately the Yugoslav secret police has, by its 
scandalous ill-treatment of political prisoners, made it impossible 
to reject offhand even the wildest accusations against it, and the 
most we can do is to suspend judgment. 





































A few words as to the recent elections. I only use the word 
“elections” for lack of a better term; for it is impossible to 
describe as real elections proceedings at which only Government 
candidates appeared, and at which there was no opposition what- 
soever, but tremendous official pressure and open voting. Yet in 
spite of it all the elections resulted in a grave setback for the 
régime. Officially it is claimed that 70 per cent. went to the polls 
in Serbia and Macedonia, though it is admitted that only 50 per 
cent. polled in Croatia and 34 per cent. in Dalmatia, owing to 
“bad weather.” Very detailed and circumstantial private 
reports have reached me from quarters which I have good reason 
to regard as trustworthy, and which had a definite organisation 
for checking the numbers and quality of voters in the great 
majority of constituencies. It is not necessary to accept them as 
accurate in every detail, but there can be no doubt that in many 
parts of Croatia, Slovenia and Dalmatia there was wholesale 
abstention, though here and there the gendarmerie drove whole 
villages to the poll; that in certain districts of Serbia also hardly 
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anyone voted except the local officials; that more than one of the 
present ministers was virtually boycotted by his electors; and, 
above all, that there was wholesale falsification of results. 


“ce 


The sham Parliament resulting from these “ elections ’’ con- 
tains very few persons of note: of the great majority so little is 
known that it is impossible to attempt any answer to the question 
whether they will remain mere voting machines for the Govern- 
ment, or will gradually develop some individuality of their own. 
They know how opinion has hardened in the country, they know 
too something of the acute economic dangers, and it is just 
remotely possible that there may be surprises, though it is difficult 
to have much hope in a body which owes its origin to such methods. 
Further, the Government has done all in its power to tie Parlia- 
ment’s hands beforehand, notably by promulgating new Standing 
Orders for the Skupshtina, which cannot be altered save by Royal 
consent, and by not allowing immunity of deputies. 

Meanwhile outside Parliament there are certain ominous signs, 
most ominous of all being the demonstrations at Belgrade Univer- 
sity both before and after the elections, when the students cried 
“* Down with the régime ”’ and “‘ Down with General Zhivkovitch,”’ 
but cheered the King. This incident reminds me of the demon- 
strations of students and secondary school pupils in Zagreb in 
Igi2 against the Croatian Dictator: they secured immunity by 
the clever tactics of cheering the police to the echo, whenever it 
tried to intervene. To-day the attitude of the students both in 
Belgrade and Zagreb towards the Crown is exactly similar. 

Another ominous sign, in quite another direction, is the 
campaign which has been going on in Le Populatre—the organ of 
M. Blum and the French Socialists—against King Alexander and 
his régime and against the granting of further French credits. 
Some of these articles openly advocate a Yugoslav Republic and 
complain that “‘ A bas la France” is being cried on the streets of 
Belgrade because the populace, and above all the students, resent 
the idea that France is supporting reaction in the Balkans. It is 
important to add that French opinion is increasingly restless, and 
that even diplomatic and military circles are exercising pressure 
at Belgrade in favour of a more possible régime. It is said that 
the French Minister had for months before the September 1931 
Decree been proclaiming the need for granting “‘ une constitution 
quelconque,”’ and this phrase very adequately describes what has 
actually been accorded. But Paris, with its eyes on the May 
elections, is more and more chary of unduly encouraging the 
Yugoslav dictatorship, and the French Chamber is increasingly 
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sceptical as to the policy of financial doles in South-East 
Europe. 

This highly obscure situation centres inevitably round a 
single person. King Alexander has great courage, simplicity 
and charm, an ideal family life, many of the qualities that might 
have made him a really great king. He is truly national on both 
sides of the house, in a way that is hardly true of any other king 
of modern times in Europe. But unhappily he has inherited 
qualities from his maternal grandfather, the autocratic King 
Nicholas of Montenegro, rather than from his own democratic 
father, King Peter of Serbia: and he shows a marked leaning 
towards personal government, a dislike of popular institutions, 
and with this a growing inability to brook criticism. In the 
fifties Alexander Bach and the other really brilliant men who 
surrounded the youthful Francis Joseph failed lamentably despite 
great constructive ability and a period favourable to reaction. 
To-day King Alexander, in an age of fresh reactionary experi- 
ments, it is true, but which is more and more impatient of them, 
and in any case is increasingly hostile to Royal power, is relying 
on men who are conspicuous for their lack of constructive political 
ability and ideas. Their work is amateur to the last degree, and 
it says little for their intelligence that they should have hoped to 
impress Europe with such lamentable patchwork as this new 
Constitution. 

It would be useless to deny that the danger to the dynasty is 
very real. The Spanish Revolution has had an immense moral 
effect and has given a direction to public opinion, which is not 
vocal but fills the entire background of the stage. 

The final and most obvious factor is the very difficult economic 
and financial situation, which links Yugoslavia with the major 
European problem. It must be remembered that there has been 
no budgetary control for the last three years, that expenditure 
has steadily risen, that there is an adverse trade balance, a heavy 
deficit and large floating military credits of which no discussion is 
allowed; that without a reduction of military expenditure the 
budget cannot be balanced in 1932, and that with it the King 
would probably alienate his chief support, the army; and that 
meanwhile Yugoslavia is living from hand to mouth, on French 
advances. 

All this makes a gloomy, and some will contend an exaggerated, 
picture. I can only say in conclusion that although Yugoslavia 
is confronted by no mere ordinary crisis, but a crisis of the State— 
neither the Croatian question on the one hand nor the Macedonian 
No. I.—VOL. XI. D 
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on the other being solved, and indeed the latter being not merely 
unsolved, but its very existence denied—despite all this, I have 
no fear for the unity of the Yugoslav State. I believe as firmly 
as ever that Yugoslavia has come to stay, and that this is desirable, 
both for the peace of Europe and for the progress of South- 
Eastern Europe in particular. Although it is certainly not a 
satisfactory reason for one’s faith, the mere fact that every con- 
ceivable blunder has been committed in these thirteen years and 
that the State has none the less survived and even consolidated 
in certain directions, is the best proof that, difficult as it may be 
to mix such a salad, it can never be unmixed again. 

A practical proof of this assertion is the fate of the various 
projects known under the title of “ amputation,’ which were 
seriously considered by no less a person than the King himself in 
1928. The idea of amputating Croatia and letting her go was 
rejected not merely by the King, but even by many chauvin- 
istically disposed Serbs, who in their irritation against the Croats 
would have been willing to risk the experiment, but found that it 
was physically impossible to draw a dividing line between the 
two. 

For the moment the Yugoslav picture is particularly dark, and 
it is a poor consolation to compare it with other dark pictures in 
neighbouring countries. Yet the Yugoslavs are a virile and highly 
intelligent people, though still exhausted by the unequalled efforts 
and sufferings of 1912 to I919; and we are entitled to hope that 
in some way as yet unforeseen they will surmount their difficulties 
and take their part as a more democratic and better governed unit 
in the European commonwealth of nations. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QueEstTION : How far was the introduction of the new Constitution 
due to the necessity of raising a French loan, in much the same way 
as the Russian Duma had been instituted to give foreign lenders the 
additional security of ratification by a constitutional assembly, a 
security which in the case of loans to Russia had been a delusion? 
Was it not too simultaneous with the Spanish Revolution to be the 


result of events in Spain? 


Dr. SETON-WarTSON said that he thought it was certainly partly 
due to the necessity of raising a French loan, and this was borne out 
by the words of the French Minister which he had quoted. He thought 
something had been in preparation before the Spanish Revolution, 
but it had been postponed a little longer, lest it should appear to have 
been caused by fear of similar events in Yugoslavia. 
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Miss M. E. DuruaAm said that Yugoslavia was founded on crime. 
The. Serajevo crime was formerly believed to be the work of a few 
students, but the published reminiscences of members of the “ Black 
Hand” and others and the official report of the Salonika trial now 
proved that Belgrade had been behind it. 

Those who had lived up-country in the Balkans knew that Alex- 
ander Obrenovitch was murdered with the object of creating Great 
Serbia, and one of the most important men concerned in that murder 
—General Zhivkovitch, the man who opened the Palace gates—was 
now Prime Minister of Yugoslavia. Why had not Great Britain 
broken off relations with a land thus governed by a murderer? The 
other Slav nations, who had been led to believe that by allying them- 
selves with Serbia they would obtain equal terms, were deceived. 
Had the Foreign Office consulted persons who had lived in the Balkans 
it would have known that the so-called Pact of Corfu was mere dust 
in the eyes. The Belgrade party never had any intention of allowing 
fair play to the other peoples or of making anything but Great Serbia. 
When it was found impossible to Serbise the Croats, Raditch was 
murdered. It has been said that the dictatorship was made because 
of the murder, but Raditch was murdered to make room for the dic- 
tatorship by depriving the Croats of their leader. The inadequate 
punishment of the assassin showed that the Government approved 
his deed. The country was divided into Banovinas to obtain a majority 
of Serbs in each electoral division who would thus be able to outvote 
the others. 

It was known that agents provocateurs had been sent from Belgrade 
to assassinate Yugoslav émigrés who oppose the dictatorship. The man 
Griiber who posed as a friend of the Croats and attempted to murder 
Pershetz wrote to the speaker herself proposing to call on her. 

She thought it very unfair to ascribe King Alexander’s vices to his 
maternal grandfather, King Nikola of Montenegro. The record of 
the Petrovitch dynasty was far cleaner than that of the Karageorge- 


vitches. 


Mr. C. H. Gray asked on what grounds the Democratic party 
had been prevented from going to the polls, since they had neither a 
religious nor racial basis. Had they applied for permission and been 
refused it? He had recently visited Yugoslavia after four years and 
had compared the conditions and formed the opinion that Serbian 
politicians were so preoccupied with affairs in Belgrade and Zagreb 
that they were neglecting the Sanjak, Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Macedonia. The roads were utterly impassable for cars between 
Skoplye and the Bulgarian frontier. Kosovo was in a much more 
dangerous position than it had seemed to be in 1927, and Petch (Ipek) 
had become almost a Montenegrin town as a result of forced colonisa- 
tion. The Albanians had no hope of driving their flocks down into 
the valley, as it was impossible for them to find any pasture when so 


much of the land had been given to colonists. The result was that 
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they took to the hills and killed three or four Serbians every night. 
. No Serbian was allowed to go on sentry duty in the night without 
one and sometimes two Albanians with him. On the pretext that 
they must know what their relations across the border were doing, 
for every Serbian shot several Albanians were shot. He had this not 
on the authority of Albanians but of several extremely outspoken 
Serbian officials and Montenegrin colonists. In Macedonia the last four 
years of Serbisation had probably had a certain effect in outwardly 
stilling the manifestations of resentment, but he had been interested 
to see that the new Constitution, placarded in several prominent 
positions, had been repeatedly torn down during the night. The present 
position in Yugoslavia could not be attributed to necessarily drastic 
measures following upon the previous state of anarchy. The condi- 
tions in 1927 were far from anarchical. 


Mr. CHARLES Woops said he entirely agreed with the criticism of 
M. Raditch’s abstention from the Belgrade Chamber. Abstention was 
always fatal, and it had proved so in Greece when M. Venisélos kept his 
supporters away from the poll during the War. With regard to the 
elections in Yugoslavia, it was a dreadful thing that they were no 
longer conducted by ballot, but not quite so dreadful as if this had 
happened in England, because Yugoslavia had never yet reached the 
same constitutional level. In referring to the murders of 1903, the 
impression had been left by Dr. Seton-Watson that the King might 
in a sense be held responsible. Mr. Woods thought this was certainly 
not the case, though the Prime Minister had undoubtedly been con- 
nected with that terrible event. 

Mr. Woods asked what had been the result of the dictatorship on 
the actual administration and on the well-being of the people. Had it 
been worse for the Croats, Slovenes and minorities than for the Serbs, 
and had the Government improved or disimproved under the present 
régime? What possible alternatives might there have been or what 
alternatives existed to the situation as it is to-day? 


OTHER PoInTs were that emphasis should be laid on the fact that 
criticism of the régime was not on the lines of Croat versus Serb, but 
came from all quarters in the country, as a result of failure to create 
a constructive national policy. Were not the dangers of disintegration 
and the lack of education so great as to make any sort of democratic 
régime impossible in Yugoslavia, and must not liberty therefore be 
regarded as a luxury which Yugoslavians could not afford to have? 
The test for discovering whether the present situation was a transitional 
movement to a more enlightened form of government was the extent 
to which thorough-going efforts were being made for economic improve- 
ment and better order. The arrangement of the new regional divisions 
showed some serious economic planning. The speaker was asked 
to say something about the movement to promote a Balkan 
Federation. 
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Dr. SETON-WATSON, in replying, said that he had deliberately 
avoided saying anything about the minorities; their plight was very 
distressing, but required detailed and special treatment. He had 
never been able to take a strong Bulgarian line in the Macedonian 
dispute, but he had not been able to shut his eyes to the impossible 
methods pursued by the Belgrade Government there—still pursued 
despite the failures of thirteen years. To change the frontier once 
more would merely create another sore in a different part of the 
body: frontier revision was no solution. But the present policy of 
denying the very existence of Bulgarians, of forcing people wholesale 
to change their names and imposing upon them an unwelcome nation- 
ality by sheer terrorism and suppression of all opinion, was a policy 
heading straight for disaster. One reason why the Croat question 
had taken so long to solve was the knowledge that the moment the 
Croats got their full share in the political conduct of the State, 
the whole attitude of the authorities towards the Macedonian 
minority would be transformed. This was why he believed that 
the Croat question must take precedence of the Macedonian 
question. 

He did not challenge what had been said about the condition of 
Kosovo. It had to be admitted that the régime had done nothing 
to pacify that region or to satisfy the soul of the people there. On the 
other hand, there had been considerable economic progress, not merely 
in towns like Skoplye, but by means of colonisation. It had been 
done on definitely partisan lines, but it had certainly transformed 
the appearance of the country. He recommended an article by Mr. 
Pero Sliyeptchevitch, in No. 25 of the Slavonic Review (June 1930), 
which dealt with the purely economic side of the colonisation in 
Macedonia, and again the extremely important work done by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in various districts of Yugoslavia. There had 
been definite progress on the economic side, until the setback caused 
by the agricultural crisis all over South-Eastern Europe. 

During the first six months of the régime there had also certainly 
been some improvement in the administration, less lobbying and less 
waste of time in the Government offices of Belgrade: and again, in 
the villages, on the testimony of people well acquainted with condi- 
tions, corruption had been reduced and the peasantry was less worried 
and more left alone than before. The trouble was that the Yugoslavs 
could not leave politics alone and think on purely economic and social 
lines; they had always been very politically minded, and this was as 
true of the Croats as of the Serbs, and indeed of every Balkan race. 
This was perhaps a disease, but it must be reckoned with, and there 
was little hope of “ depoliticising’’ the country, and this had not 
been sufficiently taken into account by the Government. 

A practical example of this was found in the present effervescence 
among the students. Past experience had shown that all over South- 
Eastern Europe, and also in Hungary, Austria and even Germany, 
such effervescence had been the forerunner of events which took con- 
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temporaries by surprise. The students played a considerable part in 
political movements. 

With regard to possible alternatives to the dictatorship, he had 
been re-reading what he had said in that connection in his address in 
January 1929, and he still remained of opinion that there had been 
an alternative in 1929. The King, if he had really wished to maintain 
constitutional government, could have done some such thing as was 
done in Czechoslovakia on two occasions during the last thirteen 
years when the party machine had seemed to be breaking down; he 
could have entrusted an official of very high standing with the forma- 
tion of a government composed of a number of experts and given him 
time to govern on non-party lines until the different groups had ad- 
justed their differences and were ready to be readmitted to power. 
The Czechoslovaks were doubtless much more advanced politically 
than the Yugoslavs, but something similar could have been attempted 
in Yugoslavia also. The problem now was whether the dynasty had 
compromised itself irretrievably and had ventured into a blind alley, 
and secondly, whatever happened to the dynasty, what the form of 
the State was to be. Some kind of moderate federalism seemed both 
possible and necessary: the present exaggerated centralism could 
hardly be maintained, for it would never get the sanction of the 
Croats, it would never pacify the Macedonians, it was distasteful 
to the Slovenes, the Bosnians and the Voivodina (the southern 
districts of the old Hungary). Somewhat late in the day, several of the 
most serious politicians in Belgrade were coming to realise this. 

He wished to emphasise again the point that criticism against 
this régime was not a purely Croat question. The Croats, unlike the 
Slovenes, had definitely lost by the great change wrought in 1918, 
for despite all the misgovernment of Budapest they had enjoyed a 
certain limited autonomy under Hungary, of which they had since 
been deprived. The Slovenes, on the other hand, in spite of having 
lost a section of their people to Italy, had gained enormously by the 
change, and this was the explanation, not always understood, of the 
difference in tactics between Zagreb and Ljubljana. The Slovenes 
had gained a national university and a complete educational system 
of their own, and for the first time full control of their own affairs, 
in their own language, though as an offset they were tied to two un- 
comfortable neighbours. This had prevented them from being so 
restless as the Croats, even though the general situation of the State 
was unsatisfactory. 

He declined to embark on a controversy with Miss Durham on 
matters which led far beyond the subject which they had met to discuss. 
But he could not allow some of her statements to pass unchallenged. 
He must deny most emphatically (and several of the first authorities 
on War Origins shared his view) her claim that Serbian official com- 
plicity in the Archduke’s murder had been proved. Her statements 
about the Pact of Corfu were simply fantastic: he himself had been 
intimately associated with Dr. Trumbitch and his colleagues in the 
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policy which led to the Pact, and could claim it as the first charter 
of a true Yugoslav settlement. It would lead much too far to show 
how the complicated events of the winter of 1918, not only among 
the Yugoslavs, but in the international field, gave a false direction 
to Yugoslav unity. 

General Zhivkovitch was not one of the most important but one 
of the /easi important conspirators in the murder of 1903, as was shown 
by the fact that his name never occurred in the list of persons whose 
removal was demanded before the British Government restored 
relations with Serbia. Equally inaccurate was the assertion that 
Raditch was murdered in order to make room for the dictatorship : 
Raditch himself had been the first to propose publicly that the King 
should place a General at the head of affairs. This was certainly one 
of his most fatal errors, next to the fatal policy of abstention in 1920. 

The allegations against King Alexander could not be too strongly 
rebutted: the King was a man of the highest character and courage, 
unhappily committed to theories of government which conflicted with 
the trend of his age and the sentiments of his people. On the other 
hand, King Nicholas of Montenegro, either as a ruler or as a man, 
was simply indefensible. As regards Miss Durham’s shady stories of 
agents provocateurs, this was a legacy of the pre-War régime, when 
the Southern Slav countries swarmed with the spies, informers and 
agents of the Ballplatz, the Hungarian Government and the Austro- 
Hungarian General Staff. It was important to bear in mind that some 
of the worst instruments of the present régime were Croats, not Serbs— 
for instance, Dr. Bedekovitch, the Zagreb Chief of Police, who began his 
career under Hungary, and the agent Gruber, who had written to Miss 
Durham. She would also do well to remember that some of the persons 
to whom these agents provocateurs were sent (and who issued propa- 
gandist sheets for the information of a credulous Europe) were them- 
selves avowed terrorists, and implicated in a number of recent outrages, 
ever since the murder of Toni Schlegel in 1929. 

To end on a more optimistic note, he referred to the possibility 
of an eventual Balkan Federation. He believed that in some form 
or other this was bound to come, though he might not live to see it, 
and he also believed it would include the Bulgars as well as the Croats 
and Slovenes. 









































THE GERMAN VIEW OF DISARMAMENT 
Address given at Chatham House on November 17th, 1931 


By ProFEssor Dr. Otto HOETZScH 


Mr. CLEMENT Jones, C.B., in the Chair. 


I HAVE been allotted the task of analysing and describing for 
you the problem of disarmament from the German point of view. 
Although I must speak to you as a German, I shall endeavour to 
present the German ideas about the problem as objectively and 
as scientifically as possible. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if my subject could be quickly 
disposed of. The German aspects of the question are simple and 
brief : the promise of universal disarmament, which is given to 
us in the Treaty of Versailles and in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; the demand for the equality of Germany in this 
respect with other countries; and, in order that this equality 
may be achieved, the success of the forthcoming Disarmament 
Conference. These are simple slogans, and for public discussion 
it is good and necessary that we should have such clear and 
elementary “‘ catch phrases.”” I can assert, also, that the entire 
German people stand behind these three demands. 

But a problem so complicated and so difficult is not approached 
satisfactorily from the connotations of such popular phrases. It 
was fortunate, therefore, that our friend Professor Toynbee, at 
the last Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations, in Copenhagen, suggested a discussion 
of this problem. There he said : 


“Let each of our national institutions . . . invite other national 
institutions to choose and send representatives. . . . The task of such 
speakers . . . would be not political advocacy but scientific exposition. 


They should regard it as their mission, not to argue for or against the 
reduction of armaments and not to justify the policy of their own 
country by contrast with the policy of other countries, but to give to 
the foreign audience . . . an accurate and impartial and authoritative 
exposition of what public opinion in their own country is thinking and 
feeling about disarmament, and why it is thinking and feeling as it does. 
The need of the hour is to enable the public in each country to under- 
stand their neighbours’ point of view.” + 


1 International Affairs, November 1931, p. 826. 
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The Conference unanimously agreed with him, and the 
exchange of speakers has begun. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
will, on December 4th, present the British point of view before a 
German audience just as to-day I talk to you. It is certainly a 
step in the right direction to bring about this interchange of 
thought between nations, because by such reciprocity in discussion 
our mutual problems become easier to understand. 


I 


I am an historian and know how armaments, as exemplified 
by a standing army on the Continent and by a large fleet in the 
case of Great Britain, form an important page in the history of 
modern States. History, I feel, seems to teach that military 
armament is an essential characteristic of the modern State, which 
wants to maintain its existence and which wages war with other 
States as man wages war with other men. Therefore it seems no 
accident that, as Carlyle said, ‘drum and trumpet history” 
forms a cardinal point in history. 

The great Powers have fought and continue to fight with one 
another; they attract each other and they make alliances; they 
repel each other and fight with each other in war. Our great 
political philosopher, Hegel, and our greatest historical writer, 
Ranke, have taught us that the essence of the State is power, and 
it follows from this that the means of maintaining and expanding 
power is the military preparation which makes war possible. 

Therefore the disarmament debate seems to be something 
which is obviously contradictory to the essential idea of the State. 
In every case the disarmament question is both historically and 
logically a part of the question which we cannot separate from it : 
whether war is a natural means of carrying on relations between 
States and the natural solution of inter-State conflicts ; or whether 
it is possible to think about the abolition of war or its avoidance 
by other means. Recent history seems to prove that the former 
is correct and that it is no use talking about disarmament, because 
it is not within the realm of possibility, not even within the realm 
of probability, and may not be within the realm of desirability, that 
war as a means of inter-State relationships should be eliminated. 

Yet the dream of eternal peace is as old as mankind itself. 
There has always been a peace movement associated with the 
history of States and their wars. Take the handbook of the peace 
movement by Alfred H. Fried, which appeared before the War, 


1 Fried (Alfred H.): Handbuch der Friedensbewegung. 2 Auflage. 1911. 
Berlin und Leipzig. 
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and before the League of Nations came into existence. This 
work consists of two thick volumes and affords data on the 
activities, extent and organisation of the peace movement as it 
had developed at that time; it was ridiculed and opposed, but 
nevertheless it existed. It was pacificism in principle; it was the 
belief that human nature could and should be changed, and that 
States in their relationships should accommodate themselves to 
making this alteration of the spirit. 

That point of view, indeed, has been most adequately sum- 
marised and also very practically explained in the celebrated 
essay of the philosopher Kant, certainly more often mentioned 
than read, entitled Zwm Ewigen Frieden (Eternal Peace). He out- 
lined a plan of State organisation as a basis of an international law 
of peace. He showed the waste of powers which resulted from 
preparation for war. He explained the dreadfulness of war, 
which perhaps is the natural state of peoples, and demanded that 
this natural state be improved along the lines of cultural develop- 
ment. He demanded further the combination of free States into 
a society which should forbid war and ensure peace. His explana- 
tions are practical and real, and we see in the organisation of the 
League of Nations something which he had already anticipated. 
But theoretically his suggestions, looked at in the light of the law 
of nations, or rather of the law of independent and sovereign States, 
are weak. Viewed from this angle, there seems to be no possi- 
bility of overcoming the point of view that the essence of the State 
is power, that the means of maintaining power is war, and the 
means of war, military preparation. 

Was what has been discussed heretofore only pure Utopian 
talk? Do only professors, secluded from the world, speak of it ? 
In the last few years there has been a great deal of practical work 
on this problem. We have the words of President Wilson in his 
Fourteen Points; we have the Covenant of the League of Nations 
with its preamble; we have arbitration treaties and courts of 
arbitration ; we have the Kellogg Pact, which, as the work of the 
first Great Power in the world, precisely fulfils the demand of the 
movement for outlawry of war, namely, that war be outlawed 
not only on paper but recognised as an outlaw in fact by the 
nations in their dealings with each other. We have the con- 
tinuation of this spirit in the so-called Litvinov Pact; we see its 
possibilities in the London Naval Conference agreements. We 
have ahead of us the Disarmament Conference itself, preparations 
for which have been going on during the last year, and in expecta- 
tion of which we look forward to the prospect of the coming year. 
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Is everything going to be only a waste of time and an expenditure 
of money? Will it be camouflage, mere show or sheer illusion ? 
Do the many distinguished men who spend months in Geneva or 
speak in great gatherings act only for their pleasure and without 
any serious purpose ? 

There still remains that powerful movement which, remember- 
ing the colossal war through which the world has passed, demands 
niemals wieder Krieg—never another war! An awakening public 
opinion insists that such a sacrifice of lives and property should 
not be permitted again. It requests its statesmen to find ways 
and means to prevent a repetition of this great tragedy of our 
times. One may profess to be a realist in politics and say to 
oneself : ‘‘ Well, all these things may be splendid for an Utopia.” 
But, even then, one is no realist in politics if one does not recognise 
a powerful and fundamental movement for what it really is, 
namely, a reality which day by day grows stronger. 

In such a manner is the way opened for the growth of the 
disarmament movement; and the strength of the movement is 
that it is supported by theoretical as well as by practical politics. 
Still, while all these elements are vital to the ultimate realisation 
of international peace, such facts alone do not satisfy me as being 
a really deep foundation for disarmament. 


II 


As we have said, Kant expressed the will and the desire for 
everlasting peace. By what means can we achieve that, and how 
is such a reformation of spiritual attitudes possible? Is the 
solution to be found in Marxism? If so, that could easily be 
brought about. The abolition of capital and the rule of the 
proletariat, with its common solidarity of interests throughout the 
world, will rule out finally what seems to be a natural law of 
State relationships, for those State relationships have value only 
as long as they are capitalistic and the government is organised 
for the exploitation of the masses. 

But the approach of the Marxian to the problem is not the 
way in which I look at it. It is held only by those Germans who 
consciously and as a matter of principle adhere to the Marxian 
flag. I seek another approach to the subject. 

Kant suggests that the revaluation of moral conceptions is a 
necessary foundation for everlasting peace. He demands that 
men, who go to make up the State, should alter their character, 
reform their mental attitudes, and live on peaceful and moral 
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terms with their fellow-men. This is one approach to the problem ; 
but I am more concerned with another approach for the theoretical 
foundation of the disarmament movement. 

Everyone knows how in the inter-relationships of men purely 
natural conditions have been abolished, and how murder and 
homicide, blood feuds and kindred crimes which disrupt society 
have all, so far as possible, been suppressed, and the relations 
among men have been subjected to moral laws. The vast and 
impressive system of private and criminal law rests upon this 
presumption. The individual may, of course, feel as if he is 
bound in chains by the law, but his individuality and freedom are 
not diminished through established legal codes. Quite the 
contrary; his relationships with other men are civilised. Even 
Russia recognises the necessity of an order in which theft, murder 
and similar crimes are punished. 

This is a fruitful conception for the State. Throughout the 
centuries the idea of the State has come to be more and more that 
of a vital organism, a personality which lives, which exists in a 
biological and spiritual sense, and which has close relationships with 
other State personalities. Recent history is not only the story 
of individual modern States; it is, at the same time, the history 
of the international State system, or, as we say in a most expressive 
phrase of the German language, der europdischen Staatengesellschaft. 

Here at last we see the signpost before us, for if States represent 
a society of moral personalities, and I think we must concede that, 
then their relationships should also be governed according to the 
laws of justice and morality. The independence and the 
sovereignty of a State is not diminished thereby; on the contrary, 
this conception makes the real essence of a State clear, just as the 
German philosopher, Hegel, has suggested in his conclusion 
regarding the descriptive concepts of the State. We have just 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of this philosopher’s death ; 
and his philosophy lives anew in a confused Germany, where the 
people are searching for a new world perspective, for a new and 
general world vision—in short, for a new philosophy. In the 
dialectics of Hegel the State becomes the objective reality of 
the moral mind, the realisation of the moral creative will which 
develops the moral spirit to an organic reality, the realisation of 
the true ethical self-consciousness. 

In discussing this point of view we arrive at a decisive point 
in our train of thought. The revaluation demanded by Kant 
of moral ideas, which govern the sphere of private law, is likewise 
necessary for the relationships among States. 
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Nothing is said here against the maintenance of the individual 
rights of States. The Kellogg Pact, which requires the renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy, recognises the right 
of self-help and the right of self-defence. This provision grants 
to the States in their public relations just about the same scope 
and freedom of action and self-help as is allowed men in the realm 
of private and municipal law. I see in this clause the definite 
rejection of the principle of pacificism and all that goes with it, 
the duty of the State to suffer and even the elimination of wars of 
self-defence. Such pacificism is, to my way of thinking, a wrong 
road to follow, and the German people will not permit its majority 
vote to be cast in such a direction. It is frankly not possible to 
exact from an organisation such as the State, which represents the 
collective consciousness, the duty to suffer and to endure. The 
mere supposition of collective consciousness implies independence. 
The demand for this independence of States, or, if you prefer, for 
broad equality among States, is a primary corollary of the asser- 
tion that the State, as an organic, collective consciousness repre- 
senting a moral reality, should shape its relationships to other 
States on the basis of morality and law. The moral improvement 
of the relations between men leads to the improvement between 
individual States; private law develops through public law to 
genuine international law. 

I need not go into particulars about this problem. That is 
the field of international law and of international legal politics, 
which runs parallel to the work of the League of Nations. Very 
often, as a member of the German Delegation in Geneva, I find 
myself in opposition to the permanent representative of Greece 
Monsieur Politis. But I confess that I consider his book, Les 
nouvelles tendances du droit international, very important, because 
it penetrates deeply into this very problem. He not only demands 
a new international juristic constitution, but also attempts to 
indicate its nature. He says quite pointedly : 

“The more international relations are developed, the less are 
people free. Every progressive step towards greater solidarity is 
accompanied by a new limitation of their freedom. . . . International 
law changes its vision, its value, and its methods. The same govern- 
ment by legal institutions is established for the nations as already 
exists for the citizens of the separate countries. Through law inter- 
national communities become able to attain the purpose of each society, 
which is the maintenance of the order of peace and justice.” 


I do not want to speak of the enormous difficulties which this 
conception of the international law of the new age finds in its 
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path. You know as well as I of the conflicts over this question 
in Geneva, the effort to provide for the deficiencies of the League 
of Nations and the gaps in the Covenant, as described, for instance, 
so impressively in Professor Gilbert Murray’s book, The Ordeal of 
this Generation.+ 

While I do not disregard history or reality, therefore, I confess 
my leanings toward the ideal of justice and of equality in inter- 
national relations. 


III 


Now it is easy briefly to define the German thesis and the 
German demands in regard to the present problem of disarmament. 

The basis of the German point of view is, first, the promise 
which was given us at the Peace Conference. Disarmament 
properly means the complete abolition of armaments; but the 
word has never had this absolute meaning in the diplomatic 
negotiations and documents relating to disarmament. President 
Wilson gave it its broadest connotation in the fourth of his 
Fourteen Points, in which he suggested that “‘ the armaments of 
nations be reduced to the lowest point consistent with internal 
security.” That means the reduction of armaments to police 
requirements. Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
imposes upon Members of the League the obligation to reduce 
armaments to the minimum point consistent with safety and 
possibility. Part V (Military, Naval and Air Clauses) of the 
Treaty of Versailles, referring to the disarmament of Germany, 
opens thus : “ In order to render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes,” 
etc. In three specific places this disarmament is spoken of as the 
limitation of armaments, as the reduction of armaments, and as 
the decrease of armaments, but not as the complete abolition of 
armaments. 

The object of disarmament is this: to ensure peace through 
the reduction of competitive preparations for war which endanger 
the comity of nations and lead to world conflict. But when the 
Peace Conference came the victors desired to make the defeated 
adversary defenceless, and they shied away from the idealistic 
efforts of President Wilson, as incorporated in Point 4 of the 
Fourteen Points. France has been especially interested in dis- 
arming Germany, and seems to feel that in Germany’s continued 


1 The Ordeal of this Generation: the War, the League and the Future. By 
Gilbert Murray. 1929. London: Allen and Unwin. 
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military impotence lies the permanent benefit and the culmination 
of the Allied victory in the World War. 

Germany has fulfilled the undertaking to disarm. This fact 
is acknowledged by the Conference of Ambassadors. It is natural, 
therefore, that she should claim the fulfilment of the obligation 
of the victors to a general disarmament. The attempt has been 
made to fulfil the promise in a protracted way. The Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission finished its work in December, 1930, 
and the project of the Convention which was drawn up by it is 
known to you. Youalso know that Germany cannot consider this 
Draft Convention as an adequate solution. The German Foreign 
Minister explained the German attitude before the League Council 
on January 20, 1931. The Draft Convention outlines a scheme by 
which statistics on armaments and costs of armaments of States 
are to be set before the Conference. It is conceivable that the 
existing armament figures will be given and that on this basis 
there will be no diminution in armaments, but only a stabilisation 
of the present armament status. But irrespective of this, no 
degree of limitation of armaments would settle the problem of the 
divergent contemporary armament status, and above all would 
not lead to the abolition of the present enormous inequalities 
between the armed and the disarmed States. The Draft Con- 
vention provides, to be specific, no kind of limitation of armament 
material, either of that used in peace by the regular army, or of 
that for the emergency army. Further, the Draft Convention 
provides for neither a reduction nor a limitation of trained reserves 
by States with universal compulsory military training. It does 
not include proposals for the prohibition or reduction of mobilisa- 
tion preparations, and it does not suggest the prohibition of 
specific weapons, such as the heavier guns, tanks, aircrafts and 
submarines. The prohibition of chemical warfare, but not of 
preparation for it, is provided for. Yet, as is well known, the 
above-named weapons are forbidden to Germany, as also are 
mobilisation preparations, air armaments which to-day have a 
decisive value, the training of reserves, and the possession of 
reserve materials. Likewise the exportation and importation of 
weapons are forbidden to Germany. 

Hence the acceptance of the Draft Convention would not mean 
actual disarmament, but only an apparent solution of the problem. 
Further, Germany is to pledge herself, according to Article 53 
of the Draft Convention, to cease insisting upon the disarmament 
goal set in the Versailles Treaty. By its support of the Draft 
Convention Germany would voluntarily acknowledge a situation 
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of questionable justice. The Draft Convention is an inadequate 
_ basis for an international disarmament agreement. It binds 
none of the interested governments. 

What are the aims which Germany pursues in connection with 
disarmament and the Disarmament Conference? What does 
adequate settlement mean to us, and what is the significance of 
the formula worked out so well in Geneva—‘‘ nivellement des 
armements.”’ Disarmament must be carried out for all states 
on the same basis and by the same methods. One must not be 
allowed to do a thing which is forbidden to another. The 
principles with which the German government will go to the 
Disarmament Conference are as follows: we expect a just 
solution of all factors of armament, an evident decrease in arms. 

I have, at least in outline, defined the German aims with 
regard to the disarmament question. No compulsion is implied 
in the above statement in regard to the determination of the 
defence needs of the individual State. The proposal is based 
upon equal rights and, therefore, equality of methods. 

The question of what the State needs for its defence brings us 
to the tedious discussion of the three terms—disarmament, 
security and arbitration. I assert to-day that the German and 
-French views are irreconcilable. France demands one step after 
the other, that is, first security, then arbitration, and then dis- 
armament. Germany asks that these three be taken as a whole 
because of their closely connected relationship. 

The only way to abolish war is to find means for a peaceful 
consideration of the conflicts which cause war, and for their 
settlement through arbitration. This thought must underlie 
all discussions concerning the attainment of peace. To approach 
the subject from the principle of war and of military sanctions is 
an impossible method. War is not averted by preparing for war 
against war, but by removing its fundamental causes. A system 
of sanctions would be practical if a settlement of the problem of 
armaments is reached. Unless this takes place there will never be 
cooperative League action against a strongly armed State, but 
only League action with the help of armed States against weaker 
States. 

Since the War great progress has been made in inter- 
national law. The settlement of legal disputes can to-day, as 
never before, be considered by international courts. But the 
regulation of the relations between States by justice and law, 

which was the principle upon which the League of Nations was 
founded, is still only an ideal. 
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As you see, the peace movement has become very large; a 
great work carried on right before our eyes, which attempts to 
create new laws between States, and to make these laws a reality 
among them. The principal problem in this movement is, of 
course, disarmament. Everything is dependent upon it. 

The discussion now, in a dialectic sense, comes to an end. 
First, the thesis in favour of the movement towards peace: 
there is the close connection between the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, and the London Naval Treaty. 
Here I mention with particular pleasure the lecture of the Marquess 
of Lothian on Europe and the United States: the Problem of 
Sanctions.1_ The connection goes even further, since America 
has brought the important question of inter-Allied debts into a 
forced relationship with the disarmament problem, a premise 
from which we Germans dare not withdraw, for it meets our whole 
conception of the problem. And the other nations will see, in 
this fateful winter and in the months of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, that they also are unable to withdraw from it. 

The connection goes yet further. I quote Lord Cecil, who, in 
welcoming the Kellogg Pact, said : 


“T am convinced that general renunciation of war must lead to a 
comprehensive system of peaceful regulation of international disputes 
and also to international limitation of armaments; Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal is a step in this direction, a basis for further structures, and, 
therefore, I intercede for it with all my heart and all my means.” 


The Kellogg project offers help in this direction, both in its 
Preamble and in Article 2. The latter, for instance, lays down 
that ‘‘ all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be,” shall be settled only “ by pacific means.”’ 
This is almost the exact formula put forward by Germany. But 
it has a practical value only if people are prepared to admit the 
logical conclusion that Article 19 of the League Covenant ? is to 
be put into actual practice. At present this is definitely not the 
case. 

The onus of rendering Article 19 of the League Covenant a 
really useful instrument, serviceable to the interests of peace, lies, 
of course, with the Assembly of the League of Nations, since, by 
the use of the word ‘‘ may ” in place of “ shall” or ‘“ must,” it 

1 Journal of the R.I.I.A., May 1930, p. 288. 

2 Art. 19. ‘The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by Members of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable and the 
consideration of international conditions whose continuance might endanger the 


peace of the world.”’ 
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leaves action open to the Assembly to decide whether the pro- 
visions of Article 19 shall have any meaning or remain a dead 
letter. If this Article, or some other means of obtaining the 
necessary revision, is not put into operation, the chances are 
small of removing the innumerable points of friction between one 
State and another in Europe. If the Kellogg Pact can help 
Europe here, it will do much towards achieving its aim of establish- 
ing universal peace. 

Secondly, the antithesis: the future of the League, its very 
existence, will be endangered if it does not prove itself capable of 
solving the disarmament problem. Not only for Germany, but for 
the whole world, the solution of this problem will be the test of the 
League. If the League allowed the principle of equal security to 
lapse, it would be denied, by this very act, the power to establish 
security for all its members through disarmament; it would fail 
in its peace duty, shake its own foundation, and lose its control. 
If it fulfils its disarmament obligation, we shall be the first to 
recognise it. Nothing would be better for the German people 
than general disarmament. 

Those of you who heard the speech of the Minister, Dr. Curtius, 
in Geneva, will recall that he mentioned this fateful fact three 
times. The representatives of Great Britain have worked with 
us on these same lines and recognise that this crisis actually exists 
and must be openly faced. 

Lastly, synthesis—the problem is: either Europe wiil achieve 
in practice an international organisation of peace on the lines I 
have sketched above, or a new “clash of empires” will result. 
In a new war the cultural values of Europe would disappear, and 
the victor would be Bolshevism. I recall what I said myself 
about this special problem which I am always studying, travelling 
every year in Russia, in January 1928,! in this Institute, when I 
discussed the Russian question. 

In conclusion, you will ask me whether what I have said is 
also representative of the attitude of the younger generation, of 
the young people who are now attending the universities in Ger- 
many, the men and women who are in my classes this term, 
the youngest born in 1914, who know nothing of Germany before 
the War and nothing about the War. What do they think? 

I tell you frankly that there is in the younger generation no 
belief in eternal peace, or even in the possibility that war will 
pass out of the history of mankind. But even then, I feel per- 
fectly confident in saying that the younger generation is strongly 
1 Journal of the R.I.I.A., May 1928, p. 192. 
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in favour of disarmament and international understanding; that 
it understands the moral ideas and power of the disarmament 
movement. But modern youth is very susceptible to the other 
point of view, which is for equal rights and the independence of 
every State. They think that if freedom and independence is good 
for the individual, it is so much the better for the State, and they 
feel that the offence to the dignity of the State is greater than to 
that of the man. So the younger generation is with all its force 
opposed to “ unequal treaties ” and in favour of the possibilities 
of the peaceful revision of the Peace Treaties in accordance with 
the procedure laid down by Article 19 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. J. H. Hartey said that while there was little difference of 
opinion in England with regard to Dr. Hoetzsch’s practical conclusions, 
as all were agreed that the promises given to Germany with regard to 
disarmament ought to be fulfilled, there were important differences with 
regard to his theoretical foundations. He could not see how Dr. 
Hoetzsch’s theoretical foundations could be reconciled with his practical 
conclusions. He understood Dr. Hoetzsch to say that the Hegelian 
philosophy of the State as final, and as an organism founded on power 
which moulded the individual to its will, had again become acclimatised 
in Germany, but how could this be reconciled with any international 
authority able to impose its will on the State in the interests of a wider 
organism? If it could, then the State could not be said to be final. 
If it could not, then there could be no effective international 
authority. 

The practical proposition that at any rate the armaments of States 
could be equalised or distributed in proportion to population did not 
take the world very far. With smaller armaments nations could still 
go to war as fiercely if not as hideously. One must proceed to some 
condition under which peace could be achieved, and disarmament would 
only be effective if there were some authority sufficiently powerful to 
impose its will on recalcitrant States. 

Dr. Hoetzsch had based his view on Hegel, paying lip homage to 
Kant, but on the question of an international authority Kant went 
further than Hegel. German youth seemed much more enamoured 
of the omnipotent State than of an international authority. How far 
was Dr. Hoetzsch prepared to give authority to an arbitration court in 
face of the omnipotent State? If the final word of Germany was to 
rehabilitate Hegelian philosophy, as robed by Gentile at the recent 
Hegel Conference in Berlin in its new Fascist garments, it did not look 
as if progress in the direction of disarmament would go very far with 


the real consent of Germany. 
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Mr. HARRISON Brown said that the very genuine enthusiasm with 
- which the Kellogg Pact had been received in Germany was an important 
indication of German feeling at that time. It was approved by all but 
the two extremes of political opinion, even by those under the dis- 
illusion of Locarno who were not strong supporters of Dr. Stresemann. 
Dr. Stresemann had done everything he could from the first, going to 
Paris in 1928 to sign the Pact when he was a physical wreck, and he had 
missed no opportunity of drawing the attention of the German people 
to its importance. The last public act which Dr. Stresemann did at 
the request of an outside body was to send a message to the American 
Press on the occasion of the first anniversary of the signature of the 
Kellogg Pact. 

People in England did not realise with sufficient vividness that no 
exaggeration was needed on the part of those who wished to exploit 
chauvinist feeling in Germany. A bare relation of the facts sufficed. 
A cartoon in a Darmstadt paper, showing Germany surrounded on all 
sides by soldiers—France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and so on—with 
an amazing array of figures representing their armaments, had been 
reproduced in a Belgian Nationalist paper with no criticism of the 
figures, although the text reproved Germany for encouraging chauvin- 
ism, which showed that there could not have been much discrepancy 
between the German figures and those of the League of Nations. 

He asked Dr. Hoetzsch if he would give his view on the question 
of trained reserves, and also on the possibility of arriving at a solution 
on the basis of the Draft Convention. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT asked if Dr. Hoetzsch contemplated that 
the Disarmament Conference in February might bring about complete 
equality between the armaments of Germany and other countries; 
or did he think this equality would have to come in stages? He 
suggested that at a first conference limitation, which was essential to 
prevent competition, should be agreed upon, and then reduction by 
twenty-five per cent. of all nations other than Germany, over a period 
of five years, the reduction to include the larger warships, guns of high 
calibre, tanks and military aeroplanes, and that Germany should be 
given a definite statement of the intention to reduce armaments to 
conform with those of Germany within a limited period. At a second 
conference a further twenty-five per cent. reduction over a further five 
years’ period should be agreed upon; and at a final conference the 
temaining cuts should be made. In this way within fifteen or eighteen 
years equality would have been attained and there would be no more 
large warships, guns of high calibre, tanks or military aeroplanes. He 
purposely refrained from mentioning submarines, as they were a delicate 
matter for Englishmen to talk about. 


Mr. KEEN said he understood Dr. Hoetzsch in a somewhat different 
way from Mr. Harley. He thought that the German youth, while 
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elevating the idea of power to a high place, was also developing a new 
philosophy under which international morality was recognised as 
influencing the exercise of power, and there was considerable sympathy 
with this view in England. 

The question of the burden of the expense of armaments had not 
been much touched upon in the address, and this was one aspect which 
was felt more strongly in England than in Germany. 

There might be some difference of view as to how far it was necessary 
to get some increased security for giving effect to the ideas of inter- 
national morality before going very far in the direction of disarmament, 
and while the League of Nations was not completely representative 
of the whole world, such security would be difficult to obtain, in spite 
of the Kellogg Pact. If England and Germany could cooperate and 
set themselves to bring in the United States and Russia, their combined 
action might be extremely effective. 


OTHER QUESTIONS were put with regard to the factors which should 
be taken into consideration in determining equality of armaments, in 
addition to relative population ; and with regard to the German desire 
for revision of frontiers. 


Dr. HoEtTzscu said that it was essential to work out a theoretical 
systematic basis for political demands, and he always tried to do this 
in lecturing to his students in Berlin. The movement towards bridging 
the gulf between the old philosophy of the State as purely power and 
the new conception of relations between States was very strong in 
Germany, especially among German youth, who did not like the old 
materialism, as based on Marx. Modern youth was seeking a more 
spiritual interpretation and did understand the moral considerations 
of the disarmament movement. 

The question of trained reserves was one between England and 
France. The German view was simple and had been put by Count 
Bernstorff before the Preparatory Commission; and he hoped there 
would be no repetition of the agreement between England and France 
in the spring of 1928. 

He was prepared to accept procedure such as Dr. Maxwell Garnett 
had outlined; the essential principle was that nothing should be for- 
bidden to one country which was allowed to others. If that principle 
were declared at the outset, then equality could be attained by first, 
second and third steps—if there were time. 

With regard to the authority of arbitration courts, he would say 
quite definitely that the obligation to submit to arbitration should 
be made universal for all conflicts. What Germany understood by 
“‘all”’ included such questions as the revision of the Peace Treaties. 
Some way must be found to carry out the provisions of Article 
19 for peaceful revision of treaties, just as some way must be found 
for carrying out the practical implications of the Kellogg Pact, the 
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want of which was being felt in the handling of the Sino-Japanese 
- dispute. 

With regard to the League of Nations, it was not difficult to under- 
stand that it was not popular in Germany, particularly with the younger 
generation. The experience of ten years had not demonstrated that 
it was a fine institution for the organisation of peace. But Germany 
adhered to the League on the basis of pure reason as a higher form of 
Staatengesellschafi than existed in the older State alliances, being 
founded on the idea of international law and international morality. 
Although the United States and Russia still stood outside the League, 
the United States was cooperating very closely, and the Russian atti- 
tude had changed very markedly since the first arrival of a Russian 
delegate for purposes of pure agitation at Geneva. The League of 
Nations would be faced with its most serious test during this winter ; 
it had to deal with the Sino-Japanese dispute, and it had to deal with 
the disarmament problem. He hoped that the leading Powers in the 
League of Nations realised how important and how dangerous these 
questions were in testing its power to organise peace in Europe and in 
the world. The German people put real and definite demands before 
the Disarmament Conference, and although there might seem from 
outside to be many different parties in Germany, there was genuine 
agreement on these fundamental principles. 




















SILVER 
Address given at Chatham House on December ist, 1931 


By THE Ricut Hon. Sir RoBertT Horne, G.B.E. 


LreuT.-CoLoneL Str ARNOLD Witson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ARNOLD WILson: Ladies and Gentlemen, it 
is our good fortune this evening to have Sir Robert Horne to open a 
discussion on the subject of Silver. Our object in starting this dis- 
cussion is to endeavour to secure what we have hitherto failed to obtain 
in the public Press or elsewhere: an objective discussion of the pros 
and cons of the possible re-monetisation of silver. The advocates of 
the treatment of silver on those lines have had their say in the public 
Press for some months past; but the opponents of the re-monetisation 
of silver have maintained a silence which is unquestionably discreet, 
but not very helpful. 

The question of silver has been before the world in one form or 
another since England adopted the gold standard more than a century 
ago. There is a tablet in the British Museum, dated about 2750 B.c., 
in which the taxes on a given area of land were stated to be payable 
in kind, or in silver or gold, at a fixed rate, at the option of the landlord. 
Ever since then, until the last century, the world at large was on a 
bi-metallic basis : silver or gold being paid at the option of the payer. 
Gradually, whether rightly or wrongly, as we have now to judge, the 
world, or the greater part of it, has gone mono-metallic. How far that 
policy has been in practice successful, Sir Robert Horne will tell you. 
Whether the time has not come when we should reconsider our attitude 
towards the two metals upon which the credit of the world in both 
hemispheres has been raised is a matter which I think deserves the most 
careful and objective discussion. 


Sir RoBertT Horne: At the end of last century anybody 
who ventured to open his mouth on the subject of bi-metallism 
was regarded as the worst crank that the world could prodyce, 
and everybody fled from the sight of him. There is, happily, a 
very different atmosphere upon these topics now. Many things 
which appeared like the pillars of truth have been somewhat 
rudely shaken; and an England which has wakened to find 
herself off the gold standard is now ready to consider with a 
completely open mind—perhaps too open a mind—a great many 
monetary topics which previously she would never have been 
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prepared to discuss. The question of silver is one of these 
subjects. 

There are, too, other circumstances which contribute to this 
state of mind. There is the spectacle of the two great gold- 
possessing nations of the world, the United States and France, 
each undergoing vicissitudes which are creating on a vast scale the 
same embarrassment as that from which the rest of the world is 
suffering. Further, men see a world in which nature certainly is 
not failing—wheat, wool, sugar, coffee, tea and rubber, every 
prime commodity is described as being in a state of over- 
production. The average man would have supposed that 
instead of the world being in a worse position in such circumstances 
as these, it would be immensely happier. Indeed, according to 
the old theory of exchange by which people benefited, the world 
should have been happy and prosperous instead of depressed and 
miserable, as we are to-day. These things have caused a great 
deal of heart searching. Prices have dropped catastrophically, 
so badly that no one can be sure of making a profit on his pro- 
duction; and neither can the debtor pay his debts. The whole 
world in that way has been brought into a conditien of immense 
difficulty. 

The Macmillan Committee has given us a Report for which I 
am sure we are all very grateful; because, while we may not 
agree with some conclusions arrived at, it is nevertheless a 
masterly exposition of the difficulties of this country at the present 
time. Here we have at least the opportunity of learning the 
facts upon which we must make up our minds. 

On the subject of prices the Report states that to allow prices 
to be stabilised at approximately their present level 


“would be a serious disaster for all countries of the world alike; 
and that the avoidance of such an event should be a prime object of 
international statesmanship. . . . Our objective should be, so far as it 
lies within the power of this country, to influence the international 
price level, first of all to raise prices a long way above the present level 
and then to maintain them at the level thus reached with as much 
stability as can be managed. We recommend that this objective be 
accepted as the guiding aim of the monetary policy of this country.” ! 


That is a strenuous statement, uttered with great force and 
power, and with complete clarity, so that nobody can make a 
mistake as to what it means. Our business, if we wish to prosper 
in this country, is to design a monetary policy by which we shall 


1 GREAT BritTAIn: Report of the Commitice on Industry and Finance, 1931 
(Macmillan Committee). Cmd. 3897, pp. 114, 117. 
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be able to raise prices. That perhaps is startling to the ordinary 
mind, which thinks that prices are not to be manipulated, but 
happen through some convergence of human obliquity and an 
act of God. The Macmillan Committee points to the remedy by 
indicating that one of the first objects to be aimed at as a means of 
raising prices must be either to mitigate or to cancel War debts 
and reparations. The Committee indicates further that it is not 
enough merely to stop the flow of gold to the creditor countries 
at the present time, but, in addition, means must be taken to 
induce international cooperation in the future in order to remedy 
the situation in which the world finds itself to-day, with a glut of 
gold in two countries and far too little in the others. The Com- 
mittee, in fact, believes that by a better distribution of the world’s 
credit, based as it is in the main upon gold, prices will rise. 

Why is it that the Macmillan Committee made this recom- 
mendation, and what would be the effect upon prices? The 
reason is that prices have been artificially depressed by the glut 
of gold in two countries to the deprivation of other countries. 
I am not going to indulge in any exposition of the quantity 
theory of money, but you can very well understand that the more 
the means of payment which exist, the greater is the price of the 
commodities which those means of payment can procure. On the 
other hand, if you reduce the amount of the means of payment, 
immediately the effect upon commodity prices is to bring them 
down. Such has been the result of mal-distribution of gold in 
the world. Speaking generally, therefore, one of the prime 
reasons for this decline in prices to which the Macmillan Com- 
mittee refers is the fact that there is not enough of the means of 
payment available to allow commodities to attain a proper level 
of prices. 

The Macmillan Committee further points to what is a much 
more disquieting factor, namely, that within a very few years, 
apart altogether from mal-distribution, there will not be enough 
gold in the world to perform the necessary function of looking 
after the exchange of goods. The figures are set out in the Report. 
There are other figures, also, presented to us by the Gold 
Delegation of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations, 
which make it perfectly plain that by the year 1942 there will be, 
according to their estimate, a shortage of the gold which is required 
in the world of something like £50,000,000 on the basis of a 


1 See also Memorandum and Paper on “Gold Production,’ by Joseph 
Kitchin in The International Gold Problem: A Record of the Discussions of a 
Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1931 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
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40 per cent. cover of gold for the currency issued. You may, of 
course, reduce that 40 per cent.; but reducing it to any reasonable 
figure you like, we shall still be in a very embarrassing position by 
the year 1942 through the lack of the necessary amount of gold 
to act as a basis for the credit of the world. 

What are we going to do about that? What is the solution 
of that problem? Is gold going to fail us, and must we find some 
other basis upon which the world’s commerce is to be conducted ? 
Some members of the Macmillan Committee suggest that we should 
go on to what is called a managed currency: that is to say, we 
should get away altogether from a metallic basis and manage our 
currency upon some arrangement based on the price level. I am 
not going to discuss that question to-night. I am going to assume 
for the purposes of the subject with which I am dealing that the 
world will still require a metallic basis for its currency. For 
reasons which I need not go into, there is always a danger in a 
managed currency. There is the temptation on the part of 
Governments desirous of meeting the difficulties of a particular 
occasion to print paper money by the use of the printing press. 
There is also the deep-rooted feeling amongst multitudes of people 
in the world that they want some tangible, substantial article 
upon which to base their confidence. Now if, according to the 
Macmillan Report, gold is not likely to be in sufficient quantity 
in a few years’ time to serve the needs of the world, what then 
are we going todo? I suggest that a reversion to silver would be 
the most practicable thing that we could do in order to meet this 
difficulty. So far as we are concerned, this would be a return to 
an old love. As an old bachelor, I know not whether that is the 
right thing to do or not; but I am informed that some of the 
most successful unions in the world have been cases in which 
people have been ‘parted for some time and have come together 
again. At any rate, I suggest that this would be a very suitable 
union, because the world knows something about this kind of 
union. It is not the first time in history in which it has been tried. 

Let me remind you for a moment or two of the history of this 
matter, so far as we are concerned. I will not take you very far 
back. For more than a century before 1816, which was the date 
when we actually went on the mono-metallic gold standard, 
England was working upon a bi-metallic arrangement. In the 
year 1708 a definite step was taken; and the reason for it I think 
is interesting in connection with our topic to-night. Inter- 
national exchange, as you can imagine in those earlier times, had 
not attained the prominence which it has to-day; nor was it so 
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important in the life of nations. Accordingly, though large 
numbers of people in the world were working upon the basis both 
of silver and gold, the ratio which silver bore to gold in the 
currencies of different countries greatly varied. At the period 
of which I am speaking, the end of the eighteenth century, 
England had the ratio of silver to gold of 15-2 oz. of silver to I oz. 
of gold. France, on the other hand, had a ratio of 15-5 oz. of 
silver to 1 oz. of gold. You can readily see what would happen. 
An Englishman with the knowledge that he could get 15:5 oz. 
of silver for an oz. of gold in France, whereas he could only get 
15:2 oz. in England, naturally sent his gold to France in order to 
get the larger amount of silver for it. Similarly, the Frenchman, 
who with his smaller number of ounces of silver could get an 
ounce of gold, sent his silver to England. You can readily see 
what was bound to occur; so England, in 1798, suspended the 
minting of silver and then threw the whole question open to 
consideration. The result was that, in 1816, England decided to 
become purely mono-metallic, with gold as the sole standard. 
France remained on the bi-metallic standard. 

With growing trade, difficulties due to the variations in the 
ratio of the different currencies, identical with those I have 
mentioned between England and France, arose between the 
countries on the continent of Europe, and in the year 1865 there 
was formed the Latin Union, composed of Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Italy and, later, Greece. All these nations agreed to 
have the same ratio of silver to gold, 7.e. 15°5 oz. of silver to 
I oz. of gold. That continued down to the year 1873; and it is 
very interesting historically to see what were the circumstances 
which created a new change. 

In the year 1871, as you know, as the result of the defeat of 
France by Germany, the latter country insisted upon an in-— 
demnity of {200,000,000 in gold. When this payment was 
arranged, Germany, taking advantage of the changed situation, 
immediately went on to the mono-metallic gold standard, and 
gave up the silver standard upon which it had been operating. 
Just see what happened. Germany immediately proceeded to 
melt down all her surplus silver, and threw it into the mints of 
France. France naturally said: ‘“‘We are not going to be 
submerged in German silver,’’ and in the year 1873 she closed 
her mints to silver. The bi-metallic standard which had been 
operating until then was accordingly departed from, all the 
members of the Latin Union departing from it at the same time. 
The United States of America followed the same course. 
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It was because of these purely adventitious circumstances 
that the standard which had worked well during the whole of 
the previous period was given up. You must keep in mind the 
fact that, while England was upon the mono-metallic gold standard 
during the whole of the period down to 1873, she was getting all 
the advantages derived from the bi-metallic standard in these 
other countries; because the operation in the Latin Union and in 
America of the bi-metallic standard had the effect. of stabilising 
the price of silver at what was the mint price given at the mints 
of the Latin Union. Therefore, you had a mono-metallic standard 
of gold in England, with all the advantages of the stabilised price 
of silver created through the use of the bi-metallic standard in 
the other countries of Europe. 

To follow history a little further—in 1881 there was an inter- 

national conference upon this question, at which a statement was 
made by one of the English delegates in terms which I think 
to-day are very illuminating. He said: 
“Tt ought to be widely known that it is only the opposition of 
England which stands in the way of an International Bi-metallic 
Union. We of all nations suffer most from this monetary dislocation. 
We are the people who stupidly oppose an arrangement that would 
render such dislocations impossible. American delegates came to the 
Conference with a scheme of international bi-metallism. France 
and Germany were ready to accept it; but our representatives caused 
the abandonment of a scheme fraught with advantage to the whole 
human race.” 


I am of opinion, rightly or wrongly, that, but for the action 
which was taken at that time, we should have avoided a great 
many of the difficulties in which we find ourselves to-day. 

In 1893 the next important action was taken. India, which 
up to that time had been on the silver standard, went on to what 
is called the gold exchange standard, and the mints of India were 
shut to silver. As you know, in 1926 she went still further on to 
the gold bullion standard; and proceeded thereafter to sell her 
stores of silver rupees in order to acquire gold—one of the things 
which more than any other thing accounts for the low price at 
which silver has been standing for the last two or three years. 

That represents more or less the history of what has taken 
place. The price of silver has been affected by these various 
events; because whereas previously it was comparatively stable, 
in these more recent years it has been on a very fluctuating scale. 
In 1873, when France and the Latin Union went off the bi-metallic 
standard, silver was worth 5s. an ounce; in 1893 it had dropped 
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to 3s. an ounce; and in 1913 it had dropped to 2s. 3d. It went 
up during the War through adventitious circumstances, in 1920 
reaching 5s.; but it dropped again in 1929 to 2s.; and in 1930 
toIs.anounce. It has revived alittle recently. It has increased 
considerably in relation to sterling; but it has also gone up 
somewhat even in relation to gold prices. 

What I venture to put to you is, that there is a very distinct 
advantage to be got by reverting to the bi-metallic standard. 
China, Mexico and Persia are still entirely upon the silver standard. 
It is perfectly true of those three countries that probably China 
is the only one of great importance. We cannot neglect her. 
There are 400 million people in China; and in China you have a 
country which probably is one of the most fertile and fruitful 
of all the undeveloped countries in the world. You can see at 
once that, with a fluctuating price for silver, business with China 
is much more difficult to do. I am not now asserting anything 
with regard to what kind of price silver ought to be fixed at; 
but some stable value for silver in relation to gold would un- 
doubtedly have a very important effect upon our power of doing 
business with China. 

It is said that there is an objection to adopting silver as one 
of the standards of our currency because of these very fluctuations 
that I have referred to. But there is nothing that would stabilise 
it so quickly as by making it a part of our monetary system. 
People think of gold as something which is immutable and un- 
changeable: but the truth is that the value of gold has changed 
enormously. I think I am not wrong in saying that in the last 
ten years gold has gone up by at least 50 per cent. in value. 
Between 1873 and 1893 the value of gold changed to the extent 
of 35 per cent. What would an engineer do if his standard of 
measurement varied from 12 inches to 6 inches, and then back 
to 9 inches, and then down again to 4 inches? 

A depression of prices amongst commodities represents just 
as much a rise in the value of gold. It is the scarcity of available 
gold, and its consequent increase in value, that has caused the 
present depression in the price of commodities. When people 
talk about the fluctuations of silver values, it is true, of course, 
that silver values fluctuate in relation to gold, like those of other 
commodities. But suppose you de-monetise gold as you have 
de-monetised silver, what then would happen to your gold values ? 
They would slump just as badly as your silver prices have slumped. 
Gold has kept an appearance of stability because of the fact 
that we have made it our standard of money value. And so it 
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would be with silver, if we brought it once more into relation with 
gold upon a particular ratio. During the period when silver and 
gold were allied together—the period which I have described to 
you—there was no difficulty at all in maintaining the price of 
silver. 

The other thing that is said by way of objection is that if 
silver went up in price, by being brought into the monetary 
system, there would immediately be such a glut of production 
as would make the whole situation unstable. That is a complete 
fallacy. If you look at over 400 years of figures with regard to 
silver and gold, you will find that the production of gold and silver 
has varied from time to time; but on the average of the whole 
period you will find that the production of silver has been in the 
relation of 14} oz. to I oz. for gold; and during the last few 
years it has been even less than that. From 1881 to 1930 the 
average is 12:4; and in the last ten years it has been only 11°8. 
Accordingly, the suggestion that there would be an enormous 
glut of silver if the price of silver went up is a complete error. 
In all the periods when silver has been high in value there has been 
no glut of silver in the market. One of the reasons why you can 
be certain that you are not going to have a glut of silver is this. 
Eighty per cent. of the silver which is produced in the world 
now is what is called a by-product: that is to say, it is produced 
along with lead, zinc and copper. Those are the metals with 
which it is most commonly allied. Accordingly, the people 
who are looking for lead, zinc and copper are thinking of silver 
as only one of the elements in their production. In most of the 
mines with which silver is concerned, the production of other 
metals is more important than the production of silver, quite 
naturally and necessarily. Accordingly, the production of silver 
is conditioned by influences which are scarcely affected by the 
price of silver. 

Confronted as we are, therefore, with the likelihood within a 
very few years of an insufficiency of gold, I think there is no 
course which could be more wisely adopted than to ally silver with 
gold in our monetary system. You may say this looks like a 
policy which is designed only for many years ahead; but I wish 
to say something about its immediate advantages. I will agree 
at once with anybody who objects that if matters continue as they 
are at the present time, with no rearrangement with regard to 
international debts, there would not only be a drain of gold to 
France and America, but there would be a similar experience 
with regard to silver. But the addition of silver to gold would, 
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until the negotiations take place and new arrangements are made, 
create what one may call quite properly an inflation, which would 
greatly benefit the trade of all countries at the present time by 
raising prices. When anybody hears the word “ inflation,” 
he immediately thinks of it as something evil that must be 
avoided; but apparently deflation can take place to any extent 
without offending against economic morals. What we stand in 
need of at the present time more than anything else is a reversal of 
the undue deflation which has taken place. If silver is going to 
help us to bring about that condition, as I think it necessarily 
would, then by all means let us try it. 

I see a discussion taking place every now and again as to 
whether we really benefit our trade with China or our trade with 
India by an increase in the value of silver. I have seen the 
disquisitions of some very learned economists upon these lines 
accompanied by analyses of trade as between China and the rest 
of the world. I would be quite prepared to answer all those 
arguments in detail, though to-night I am not going to delay you 
by dealing with them. All I am going to do is to point to one 
very definite fact which has been in existence before your eyes for 
the last few weeks. Whenever a rise began to take place in the 
value of silver against the pound sterling, immediately buying 
orders began to come from China and from India. One ounce of 
fact like that is worth a great deal of theory on the part of people 
who examine statistics. You can readily see why that occurrence 
takes place. It is all very well to say that China in the main 
pays by her exports for what she imports, but the condition of 
mind of a man who is a likely purchaser is totally different if 
his hoard of savings is of more value to-day than it was yesterday. 
Can one imagine anything more depressing upon the mind of a 
purchaser than finding that the savings which he put aside in the 
year 1929 are to-day only worth half of what they were then? 
Can you imagine a greater check upon purchasing power? That is 
exactly what has taken place. The recent slight change in the 
value of silver has pushed up the value of what the people in 
China and the people in India have hoarded. 

Let me take the case of India. It is all very well to say that 
people ought to get out of this habit of hoarding, but in India, 
although they are gradually learning about banks in a way that 
they did not do before, the people still keep immense hoards of 
silver. I think I am right in saying that there are something 
like 3,000,000,000 ounces of silver hoarded in India. The result 
of the drop in the price of silver was that their savings went down 
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by something like {200,000,000. Surely that would have an 
effect upon trade. In China in addition to the 2,000,000,000 
ounces which they use in currency, there are I1,000,000,000 ounces 
of hoardings. People will go on hoarding to the end of time. 
These Oriental people, representing 700,000,000 of the world’s 
population, believe in having something tangible to rely upon 
when the day of trouble begins, or sickness comes. People who 
talk about getting the backward populations of the world to 
understand banking and securities and all the rest of it, and to 
give up hoarding either silver or gold entirely, forget what 
human nature is composed of. Does this audience realise that in 
the course of the last few weeks—certainly in the course of the 
last few months—civilised people throughout the world have 
rushed once more to hoarding? There have gone into hoards in 
America in the course of the last few months something like 
£200,000,000 sterling, some of it in gold, and a great deal of it 
in American dollar bills by those who trust the paper of their 
country. In France the same thing has been taking place. A 
director of the Bank of France told me the other day that much 
gold was being hoarded by Frenchmen in safe deposits in Paris. 
They would not trust their banks. Who then is going to say that 
the world will get rid of this spirit of hoarding? If hoarding is a 
natural instinct in times of trouble, then you must give people 
something that it will satisfy them to hoard. The East will not 
give up hoarding silver. It is going to make an enormous 
difference to your trade if by acts of government—because it is 
by acts of government alone that these things have taken place— 
you depreciate to such a vast extent as you have done the savings 
of these great multitudes of people in the East who have been 
customers for your trade in the past. Why do I say this is an act 
of government? There has been no over-production of silver. 
I do not think the production of silver at any time has been in 
excess of consumption—certainly it never has been so during the 
last twenty years. The reason why you have had this decline 
in the value of silver is because the governments have been taking 
artificial action. We ourselves, after the War was over, reduced 
the fineness of our silver coins from 925 to 500 and sold the silver 
which we had accumulated in the old coins. We dumped in the 
market that addition of material. And France did the same 
thing. Then India went on to the gold bullion standard and had 
400,000,000 ounces of silver to sell. They have not sold a great 
quantity because the market has never been good enough to sell 
in, but the fact that that great mass of silver is overhanging the 
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market keeps it in a state of constant apprehension with a re- 
sulting depreciation of prices. If governments would only change 
their tactics, it would make an enormous difference so far as India 
and China are concerned. What have they got out of this? All 
that has been sold by the whole lot of them does not amount to 
more than £15,000,000. I wish I could exchange that sum for all 
the vast mass of trade which we have lost by the depreciation in 
the value of silver. 

In conclusion, therefore, I venture to put before you that, 
looking forward to the future as we must do, and to the fore- 
casted diminution in the necessary amount of gold, we ought to 
take precautions by a greater use of silver. Apart altogether 
from that, I believe that if silver were brought back into our 
monetary system it would be of great advantage to our trade 
to-day. When the Macmillan Committee refers to getting prices 
up, it is the same thing as saying: “‘ Get the value of gold down.” 
There is nothing which will more quickly reduce the value of gold 
and, therefore, get prices of commodities up, than by getting the 
price of silver up, because it becomes, so far as a large portion of 
the world is concerned, a measure of the price of all the com- 
modities in which they deal. 

While I believe myself in the full doctrine of bi-metallism, I 
know there are others who say that it would be better to begin by 
putting silver in a sounder position through governments agree- 
ing to make silver form part of their reserves as well as gold. 
That would undoubtedly have a very considerable effect. There 
are others who say that the mere increase in the value of silver 
and the stabilising of its price would have a great effect, and that 
we should try at first to formulate a system as between govern- 
ments and purchasers by which we should agree that silver 
should not be sold in the market below a certain price. Un- 
_doubtedly that would be much easier of accomplishment in the case 
of silver than in the case of almost any other commodity that I 
know of, because the producers are comparatively few, and the 
action of governments is something which, if the governments 
will agree, can easily be regulated. But whatever system be 
adopted, I am convinced that it is along some such lines that a 
quicker return to prosperity can be secured than by anything 
else. 


Record of Discussion. 


Tue Ricut Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P.: The difficulty in dealing with 
the money problem is that money serves two purposes. It is the 
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common denominator for every kind of article at a particular period 
_ of time, and it is also the unit of calculation for debts and obligations 
covering longer periods of time. The problem that arises is that while 
it is a matter of supreme indifference at any one moment whether an 
ounce of gold buys a bushel of wheat or a thousand bushels of wheat, 
it does become of immense importance if the value of your money 
changes over a period of time while your obligations, either legal 
obligations or customary obligations, like wages and so on, do not 
change. If you take the case of deflation and you get a general fall in 
prices not accompanied by a corresponding fall in costs, great difficulties 
are created. In modern production standing charges are a very big 
item in costs. Customary charges, wages and so on, are also a very 
great item, and a comparatively inelastic one. Therefore, when you 
get a general fall in price levels arising not out of improved methods or 
out of over-production, but out of a change in the value of your basic 
currency, then you get the problem that costs everywhere tend to 
exceed the price you can get for the article. Therefore, the whole 
process of production gets arrested and you get that phenomenon of 
apparently universal over-production and under-consumption. In 
our case that phenomenon has arisen out of a combination of circum- 
stances—partly one-sided obligations arising from the War, partly, and 
in even greater measure, one-sided commercial obligations arising from 
the immense foreign investments of a great nation like the United 
States, coupled with its determination to maintain a favourable balance 
of visible trade. All that creates tendencies which can only, under the 
system of obligations that has been built up, be liquidated in gold. 
Therefore, the available stock of gold has been immensely reduced. 
As Sir Robert has pointed out, apart from that there is a grave danger 
of the total normal stock of gold being in any case insufficient to meet 
the normal increase in the basis of currency which should correspond 
with the normal increase of production. The suggestion, therefore, 
naturally presents itselfi—Why should not the old system of using silver 
to the extent of compensating the fluctuating production of gold be 
reverted to? As far as one can see, judging from figures, the world’s 
production of silver, stable as it is, might very easily, at some such ratio 
as twenty to one, just meet the prospective deficiency of gold in the 
next thirty or forty years, and, therefore, tend to keep precious metal 
prices stable with commodities. Ultimately it is economic policy which 
governs these matters. The dislocation of gold is but a reflection of an 
economically dislocated world. In the emergency of to-day, however, 
while we are endeavouring to get the balance of the world’s economics 
straight, I agree with Sir Robert Horne that there is nothing that you 
can throw into the scale that will operate so quickly and effectively and 
carry you over, even if it is only for two or three years, as the re-intro- 
duction of silver into the world’s monetary system. 
While I agree with Sir Robert that the ideal system would be one 
which restored silver to a full parallel position with gold as a basis of 
currency by a fixed ratio agreed to by the leading governments of the 
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world, and while I believe that is perfectly feasible, I doubt if it is 
possible immediately, because it requires a good many governments to 
agree and it requires the agreement of a ratio which might take a long 
time to bring about. What is immediately possible is to introduce 
silver into the currency reserves of a few of the leading countries in the 
world. Doing that would not only automatically release a certain 
amount of gold, but it would also automatically, by creating a con- 
siderable demand for silver, increase the price of silver, and, therefore, 
improve trade with the silver using countries. That reserve could be 
held, for the time being, till the ratio were agreed upon, at market price. 
The mere fact that those reserves were held so that the excess above 
the required reserves would be sold off and deficiencies made up by 
buying would tend to give silver not only a higher, but also a steady 
price. That would, I think, immediately, and substantially, affect the 
world position. 

I do not think I need enter into the question of whether we can do 
without metallic currency. I think there are many civilised countries 
that might very well do so for themselves, but you still have the problem 
of international exchange and international debts. In a case of two 
managed currencies, the question of how a debt is to be ultimately 
paid raises grave doubt both on the part of the lender and on the part 
of the borrower. Till you have a world in which all the great countries 
have currencies in which absolute faith is reposed, I think you will still 
need for the purposes of international settlement, and also for the 
purposes of a basis of currency for a very great part of the world, these 
precious metals which are indestructible by fire, which governments 
cannot destroy, or affect, and which can in an emergency be carried 
away in a fairly portable shape. 


SiR ARTHUR SALTER: Sir Robert Horne’s extremely interesting 
description of the problem to-night seems to me to fall into separable, 
and indeed separate, parts. One was the proposal that the world 
currency system should be a bi-metallist and not a mono-metallist 
system; and the second, that for quite a different purpose, for its effect 
upon the trade of the world, it would be a good thing if the price of 
silver rose. I say those two questions seem to be quite separate; 
because you might have a bi-metallist system in such a form that it 
would not affect the existing ratio between gold and silver, and might 
not be based upon any higher ratio for silver than the present market 
prices. 

I really do not feel that I have a definite opinion on whether a 
bi-metallist system would be better than a mono-metallist system ; 
but I did feel, as Sir Robert Horne explained the merits of that system, 
certain hesitations and certain doubts. 

I understand he would propose that this should be a system adopted 
by agreement between the creditors of the world, as a basis of world 
currency; that is to say, it is not something that we can do in this 


country; but it is something for which we have to get world agreement. 
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Getting world agreement would, I imagine, mean an agreement as to 
the ratio between gold and silver—an agreement that would be required 
from all countries, including those which have a large favourable 
balance of payments, which have big debts owing to them in the terms 
of the present value of gold, and which have a big existing gold surplus. 
I agree with Mr. Amery that it would be an extremely difficult thing to 
get such an agreement quickly with all the countries whose agreement 
would be required for the establishment of such a system. If you 
could get such an agreement, is it really necessary for the purpose, as 1 
understand it, of counteracting a tendency to gold scarcity to go to 
another metal at all? Could not you achieve the same effect by a 
simultaneous international agreement, let us say, that the existing gold 
content for gold currency should be reduced by a certain percentage ? 
I am not sure that an agreement on the second point would not be 
quite as easy to secure as an agreement on the first; and would not it 
secure the same result without introducing a new complicating factor 
in your world currency system? 

Mr. Amery suggested something quite different, namely, that we 
should attempt to give a little relief to the gold position by some kind 
of international agreement to hold a larger part of the reserve than is 
at present permissible in the form of silver instead of in the form of gold. 
There, again, if the whole of your purpose is to relieve gold scarcity, 
cannot you obtain the same result by some agreement as to the reduc- 
tion of the present customary, and, if you must go beyond that, of the 
present legal, reserve requirements for currency? After all, in the one 
case or the other, you have in fact (seeing that the currency would 
remain gold currency, compulsorily exchangeable into gold) a reduction 
in the value of the reserves on the one hand and a slight relief to gold 
scarcity on the other. 

I now come to the second part of Sir Robert Horne’s proposal; 
that is, that, quite apart from the merits or demerits of the bi-metallist 
system, it is desirable that something should be done to increase the 
value of silver in order to increase the purchasing power of those 
countries who possess, either in the form of hoarded wealth or as a basis 
of their currency, silver with which they purchase the outside world’s 
goods. I very much doubt whether, looking over a considerable period, 
the effect would be to increase the purchasing power of those countries. 
Sir Robert Horne pours scorn on statistics—he prefers, he says, an 
ounce of fact. After all, however, statistics are only an attempt to 
summarise facts over a rather longer period, and they cover rather a 
wider area. I would with great respect suggest that in a matter of this 
kind, to take nothing but a momentary selected fact, drawn from the 
experience of the last few weeks, is really rather a dangerous thing to do. 
Of course it is obvious that at the moment when the relations between 
the two currencies change (as sterling has gone down in terms of silver 
in the last few weeks), it must happen for the moment that China 
is less able to sell us silver goods, and is more able to buy our sterling 
goods than before. But Sir Robert is proposing a permanent system ; 
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and to judge a system of that kind, you must take rather a wider survey 
than a survey of a few weeks. 

I have had occasion this year to go into the Chinese position in some 
detail. I started with a presumption that probably some increase in 
the price of silver would have been to the advantage of China, and 
would have increased her purchasing power abroad. But I found it 
extraordinarily difficult to obtain any real confirmation of such an idea. 
In the first place, the fact that China has been on silver, and that her 
silver has not borne a specific and fixed relation to gold, has meant that 
during this period of. tremendous deflation, when all the rest of the 
world, tied to gold prices, has been suffering the depressing effect upon 
every kind of enterprise of a fall in prices, China internally has escaped 
that effect. She was having a little boom internally at the time when 
other countries were having a heavy slump. But even externally I 
fail to find, looking over the facts of the last few years, any real con- 
firmation of the suggestion that China’s purchases of the outside 
world’s goods have gone down because she was on a silver basis. China 
only normally takes about 2} per cent. of the world’s exports. During 
the depression her imports fell by 25 per cent., which was almost exactly 
the proportion in which the gold-using countries on the whole had 
reduced their imports of other people’s goods. I tested that through 
a dozen different series of import and export figures of China and other 
silver-using countries, as compared with the statistics of gold-using 
countries. A consideration of the fact why, in spite of silver losing its 
purchasing value in relation to the rest of the world, China did not 
really buy less of the world’s goods produced several reasons for it. 
Sir Robert Horne said one reason why his argument was sound was that 
these countries, China, India and so on, are great silver-hcarding 
countrics; aud if the hoards of silver lose their value, of course the 
people can buy less of the world’s outside goods. Not at all, for the 
very reason Sir Robert Horne gives. Since their hoarding has con- 
tinued and gone on increasing on balance each year, India and China 
regularly year by year are not buying the world’s goods with silver 
drawn from their hoards. On the contrary, the very fact that they are 
increasing their silver hoards each year shows that not only are they 
paying for all their imports with their exports, but they are paying in 
addition with their exports for all the silver which they bring in to add 
to their hoards. I suggest that is the reason why the hoarding argu- 
ment stands upon the other side of the account. That is really the 
whole of my case on your two propositions. As regards the first, as I 
say, I am an agnostic; and as regards the second, frankly I am a 
complete sceptic. 


Mr. HawTrey: I do not dissent materially from Sir Robert 
Horne’s position; but, like Sir Arthur Salter, I am something of the 
sceptic and something of the agnostic. I think it is important that we 
should not exaggerate the amount of relief that the world might get 
from a monetary change such as Sir Robert Horne has been advocating. 
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There is underlying his position an assumption that the reversion to 
bi-metallism would be on the basis of a ratio between gold and silver 
which would assign a higher gold value to silver than the market does 
at the present time. That is a very important condition. Supposing 
you eliminate that condition, and that silver is re-monetised at its 
existing market price, which in terms of gold is not very much above 
Is. an ounce, there is no very large stock of silver available to be bought 
by the central banks of the world. If silver remains at its existing gold 
value and its existing commodity value, the existing stocks of currency 
in China would still be required as currency. China will not be in a 
position to part with any considerable amount of silver. 

There are, of course, stocks of idle silver in reserves in certain 
countries, such as India and the United States. Those stocks of silver, 
however, are composed of token coin, which is reckoned for the purposes 
of reserves at three or four times its market value. It is not likely that 
those countries would decrease their holdings of silver and part with 
some of it to other countries. I would illustrate that in the case of India. 
At the present time India holds a reserve of 130 crores? of rupees against 
a note circulation of about 160 crores. But the silver in the 130 crores 
of rupees held as reserve is only equivalent to about 40 or 50 crores. So 
that if that silver were treated as bullion, not as token coin, the effect 
merely would be a substantial reduction of the amount of reserves held. 
The same argument applies to the standard silver dollars held in the 
United States as reserves against the silver certificates. Therefore, I 
do not think it is safe to assume that if you adopted the ratio corre- 
sponding to the present market price of silver, there would be any 
appreciable addition to the stock of monetary metal in the world. 

On the other hand, if you raise the price of silver, that would no 
longer be so. In the last few years China has absorbed annually some 
100 millions of ounces of silver, which, of course, have been required to 
increase the stock of currency in the country, to make up for the fall of 
the value of the unit. Hundreds of millions of ounces might, therefore, 
be released, perhaps 500 million ounces, or even more. But supposing 
that silver were stabilised at 2s. an ounce, that is only {50,000,000 worth 
of silver. It is something; but as an addition to the world’s stock of 
gold of £2,400,000,000, it would be a very modest contribution towards 
solving the monetary problems of the world. 

I should like to call attention to what Sir Arthur Salter has been 
saying as to the monetary position in China itself. China, as he said, 
has escaped from the disadvantages of the appreciation of gold in the 
last few years. It has not suffered from trade depression in the way 
that the gold-using world has. As a matter of fact, the price level in 
China in the last four or five years has risen by about 20 per cent., not a 
very extravagant rise; and the contrast with the heavy fall in the value 
of gold shows how much more satisfactory silver has been as a monetary 
standard than gold. It has not been quite as satisfactory as the paper 
peseta in Spain, which has been a much more stable unit of currency 
1 A crore is ro millions. 
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than any other; but at any rate it has been much better than gold. 
If you are going to increase the gold value of silver, you are going to 
upset allthat. You are going to bring down on the unfortunate Chinese 
at a moment’s notice all the troubles that we have just escaped by 
cutting ourselves loose from gold. That is not the way to increase the 
purchasing power of the Chinese. 

This problem of how to increase the monetary supplies of the world 
has now ceased to be of direct interest to this country. We continue to 
feel an interest in it because we feel an interest in the welfare of the 
world; and if the world is more prosperous, we shall get some additional 
trade. But we are ina position to restore our own industry to normal 
even if the world outside remains distressed. It is the affair of the 
gold-using countries to get themselves out of the tangle in which the 
appreciation of gold has put them. The way out is open to them. 
They need not buy silver. In the United States the Federal Reserve 
Banks are perfectly free by law, and perfectly free in every other 
respect, to buy government securities to a far greater extent than all 
the silver that they could acquire if silver were re-monetised. All they 
have to do is to walk through the open door and create currency to any 
desired extent. In the case of France, that is not legally possible; but 
if the French legislature really wanted to reduce the purchasing power 
of their monetary unit, there is nothing to prevent them from enabling 
the Bank of France to buy French government securities, a thing which 
at present they are precluded from doing. Therefore, this re-monetisa- 
tion of silver is not the easiest way out, even for our neighbours. We 
might, if we liked, advocate it for their benefit, if we think that for any 
reason they are more likely to adopt it than to adopt any of the other 
ways out. But itis subject to the disadvantage that I pointed out, that 
it is not a big enough remedy. It does practically nothing unless you 
raise the value of silver. If you raise the value of silver you inflict a 
trade depression upon the Chinese. 

But that does not dispose of the whole question. I think it was a 
great mistake when the world abandoned bi-metallism, not because I 
think two metals behave better than one, or appreciably better than 
one, as a monetary standard, but because there were, and there 
have been ever since, both gold-using and silver-using countries. 
It is a very great practical benefit that there should be a close 
relation, and an almost fixed relation, between the currencies of 
the two groups. The silver-using group has become very much 
less important than it was; but it is not negligible; and one hopes 
that in the future it will become more important as China becomes 
more prosperous. 

Incidentally, I do not think it is quite accurate to say that either 
Persia or Mexico is on a silver standard. In the case of Persia, it is 
nominally on a silver standard; but it has not in practice got the free 
coinage of silver; and I believe at the present time the exchange is 
pegged on sterling at 90 krans to the pound. In the case of Mexico, 
they have simply suspended the gold standard, but have not adopted 
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the free coinage of silver. The Mexican feso remains a token coin, 
just like the Spanish 5 Peseta piece. 

There are silver-using countries to be found in odd corners of the 
world. Abyssinia is still using the Maria Theresa dollar; I think 
Afghanistan is still using silver, and I think Honduras is hovering 
between silver and the American dollar. But in practice China is the 
only important silver-using country, and the only one that need be 
taken account of. But I think that China is important enough to 
justify international bi-metallism. I would suggest that the time that 
bi-metallism should be considered, and possibly adopted, is the time 
when we make some effort to rehabilitate our sadly discredited gold— 
I do not speak of rehabilitating the discredited pound, because I think 
it was gold that misbehaved itself, and not the pound. When gold is 
admitted once again to equality with the pound, I think we might 
seriously consider the case of silver, and eliminate a great cause of 
trouble for the Far Eastern trade. I think that would be in the 
interests of the world. Incidentally, the fact that in the future the 
supplies of gold would be supplemented by the annual output of silver 
would be some small gain. I do not think that the surplus of silver 
available as money after 1942 is likely to be great enough to make good 
the anticipated shortage of gold. The annual output of silver is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 250 million ounces, which at 2s. would be 
£25,000,000 : but I suppose quite four-fifths of that would be needed 
for use as silver in industry; and the addition to the annual output of 
gold would, therefore, be small. 

What I would much rather hope for is that there should be an 
international understanding in regard to monetary affairs and the use 
of gold reserves and everything connected with gold, which would have 
the effect of stabilising the value of gold, regardless of the fluctuations 
in the output or stock of gold. That, I think, is a thing to aim at some 
time before 1942. 

The possibility that we may find another goldfield to rival South 
Africa before that happens does not in the least modify the need for it. 
The world may suffer in the future from a plethora of gold, just as much 
as it may suffer from a scarcity. I think in the course of the next few 
years the letting loose of the hoarded gold in the United States and 
France is very likely indeed to start another inflation to match the 
inflation of 1919 and 1920. Gold in fact is quite likely to misbehave 
once again; and I think we ought to chain it up. 

As I say, I do not materially dissent from Sir Robert Horne’s 
position. All I have said is rather by way of moderating the hopes 
that one was tempted to build upon them, and to make clear how 
serious the limitations are upon anything that can be done in the way 
he advocates. 


Sir WILLIAM Dampier: I will confine myself mainly to one point. 
I think none of the speakers up till now has adequately emphasised 
what I think is the fact: that the whole situation with regard to 
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monetary affairs has been changed by our departure from the gold 
standard. It seems to me that, while we were struggling to remain on 
gold, it would have been wise to have reinforced gold with silver, and so 
broaden the basis of currency ; but now there is very much less urgency. 
First of all, we have a variable pound in terms of gold, which will adjust 
itself more or less to that value which gives us a balance of trade. The 
main trouble from which the world has been suffering is the appreciation 
of money. If all currencies in the world could be depreciated together 
in the terms of commodities, it would go a long way to cure the evils 
from which the world suffers. All countries would gain; but this 
country, as the greatest foreign trader, would gain more than others. 

As Mr. Hawtrey says, if and when we do want to return to a metallic 
base, I think we ought to consider very carefully using silver as well as 
gold, not only because it would to some degree counteract the shortage 
of gold which is likely to arise, but also because it would facilitate trade 
between the great gold-using and silver-using nations. 


SIR RoBERT Horne : I wish to say just one word in reply. To the 
points which Sir Arthur Salter made I have got a comparatively ready 
reply. I think he was leaving entirely out of account the benefits 
which are derived from having some stable basis upon which you can 
treat with people who are on a different metallic standard from your 
own. Here is China upon silver, a very fluctuating metal during the 
last few years, treated as a commodity, and no longer as a standard. 
The result has been that every Chinese is crying out for some more 
stable standard of value. 


SiR ARTHUR SALTER: Might I just say that when I was arguing 
about China, I was not arguing against a stable ratio. I was arguing 
against the contention that an increase in the value of silver as such 
would be a good thing. 


Sir Ropert Horne: Sir Arthur in his dichotomy of my argument 
really killed the twin. The two branches were after all twins. While, 
no doubt, I pointed out in the second part of my argument the advan- 
tages consequent upon an increased value of silver in the increased 
purchasing power of China, at the same time I did not fail, in the earlier 
part of my speech, to make reference to the fact that to have silver in a 
stable ratio to gold was an enormous advantage in trading with a 
country which only uses silver. That is the point which Mr. Hawtrey 
made far better than I did; and I revert to that in replying to Sir 
Arthur Salter’s criticism of that part of my speech. That is one of the 
reasons why I wish to have a stable ratio between silver and gold, if we 
are to go on with the gold standard. I agree with Mr. Hawtrey and Sir 
William Dampier that we ought not to be in a hurry to revert to a 
metallic standard until we know exactly where we are. Our pound 
must reach reality before we decide how we shall treat it in the future, 
and before we make final negotiations with other countries as to the 
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particular standard which international exchange is going to adopt. 
But when we do go back to the metallic basis which is the foundation 
of my speech, I suggest that, in order to make trade easier with the 
silver-using countries, you ought to have a stable ratio between silver 
and gold. That is the answer which I venture to make to the main 
point of Sir Arthur Salter’s speech. 

With regard to the ease of negotiation with other countries, I 
entirely agree that it would not be easy to get an agreement at the 
present time with very many countries in the world. But there are 
indications, at least in the United States of America, that they are 
prepared to consider very seriously at the present time what can be 
done in this matter. I only refer to the fact that in the month of 
February of this year the Senate of the United States passed a unanim- 
ous resolution in favour of holding a conference upon this question of 
silver. 

Further, one knows that in the old days the bi-mellatist ratio of 
16 to I was the great slogan of the Democratic Party in America. Mr. 
Bryan, as you remember, was the author of that famous apophthegm 
about crucifying humanity on the cross of gold. But the extraordinary 
thing now is that this matter has been taken up, not merely by the 
Democratic Party, but by the Republican Party. There was sent to 
me only two days ago by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who, although 
sometimes not entirely in agreement with all his Party, is a very stout 
Republican, a programme in which, among other items which he puts 
forth for the Republican Party, is the re-monetisation of silver. So I 
think the time begins to be ripe when we can at least talk to America 
upon this topic. OfthisIamsure. If we get America with us upon it, 
and also the concurrence, which I am perfectly certain would not be 
difficult to get, of many parts of the British Empire who are intensely 
interested in this subject, we shall have travelled a long way. The 
Prime Minister of Canada recently laid down that this is one of the 
things about which the Empire had to agree. Australia is in exactly 
the same mood. If that be so, and we can take a great portion of the 
British Empire along with us, as well as the United States of America, 
then I should not wait for anybody else. 

The other part of Sir Arthur Salter’s criticism was with regard to 
the buying power of China. I do not distrust statistics. I think any 
policy which is not based on good statistics is very erroneous. But 
there is one thing he forgets about statistics. The statistics of trade 
over a period of years, or over a period of months, tell you nothing of 
the particular motives that went to the production of the particular 
results that you find in those statistics. On the other hand, when you 
do find very definite results of a particular action immediately following 
upon it, then at least you can say whether that is a favourable or an 
unfavourable agent. Can anybody doubt that the rise in the price of 
silver is a favourable agent in increasing trade between China and 
Great Britain, or between India and Great Britain? The whole sense 
of the well-being of the people is altered by the condition and value of 
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their savings. Take the ordinary Indian who is indebted to the money- 
lender. He has to give up so much more of his silver when it is at a low 
value to the money-lender than when it is at a high value. What the 
Indian will buy must be conditioned, and cannot help being conditioned, 
by his welfare at a particular time, and the value of his savings; and it 
is undoubtedly the same with the Chinese. I am very sceptical of 
anybody’s statement to the effect that it will make no difference, in the 
amount of purchases that a Chinese will make, whether his store of 
silver is high or low in value at any particular point of time. 





























THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ARNOLD Witson: In conclusion, I would like 
to suggest to Mr. Hawtrey that, even if we can produce a very little 
improvement in the world by a comparatively simple method such as 
the re-monetisation of silver, the relatively small amount of the improve- 
ment should not and would not be a deterrent to us. To Sir Arthur 
Salter I should like to add my own conviction to that of Sir Robert 
Horne, that statistics are indispensable for objective study, but I 
would add that the psychological element in India, China, Persia and 
Arabia has not, in my view, been given its full value by the statisticians, 
by the economists, or even by the bankers. 

A very real difficulty in dealing with Orientals, indeed with most 
peoples in the world to-day, is that they have seen their currency 
debased again and again. They have seen savings in the form of notes, 
which they cannot possibly put into a bank, burnt or destroyed by 
water. They have seen the instability of every form of property in the 
world except land and metals. If they can feel that the coins which 
they handle are of real and permanent value in the world’s markets, 
they will certainly feel more content with their own government and 
more confident and able to trade with other nations. That is really 
the main point of any governmental policy—to secure confidence in the 
national coinage. So far as India and China are concerned, this 
phenomenon of steady imports of silver and gold extending over many 
centuries into the country is one of the most extraordinary phenomena 
in the economic world, due solely to a demand for security which is 
having at this moment deplorable results in the United States of 
America and in France. If we can by any means increase the feeling 
of security of the average peasant in countries with a total population 
of rather more than half the world, by the re-monetisation and there- 
fore ultimately the re-valorisation of silver, it will have, I believe, not 
perhaps an immediate but a widespread and beneficial psychological 
effect. 

















AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE? 


Paper read at a Section Meeting at Chatham House on 15th October, 
1931 
By Mr. Davin DAvVIEs 
ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE, G.C.B., M.V.O., in the Chair. 


THE subject of our discussion this evening is an International 
Police Force. I fear that in the time at my disposal it will not 
be possible to do more than touch upon the various aspects of the 
problem. But if any of you are interested in the development of 
the argument, may I refer you to a book of eight hundred pages 
which I have had the temerity to inflict upon my friends? 4 

In the first place, may I endeavour to remove one or two 
possible misconceptions? The advocates of an International 
Force only regard its establishment as a means to anend. What 
is that end? It is the eternal quest for Justice, which, according 
to Justinian, means rendering to every man hisdue. We maintain 
that you cannot secure justice in international relationships, any 
more than in the relationships between individuals, unless you 
have the means of enforcing it: in other words, that law is not 
law unless there are sanctions to uphold it. Secondly, no sup- 
porter of an International Police Force will suggest that any 
sanction of this kind is practicable unless it has been preceded, 
or is accompanied by, other international reforms. It is not 
proposed that an International Force fer se will solve the problem 
of peace or even that such a force is practicable under the present 
végime of international relationships, unless other equally far- 
reaching reforms are also accepted. It is obvious that you cannot 
have a policeman without a court. The policeman is simply the 
servant and executor of the judge. The existence of the judge 
presupposes a code of law and a law-giver. Internationally 
neither the code nor the law-maker exists. Consequently an 
International Police Force cannot function until these omissions 
have been made good. It is true we have a Permanent Court 
composed of international judges, but its activities are limited to 
judicial questions, involving the interpretation of treaties, etc., and 
such cases as may voluntarily be referred to it to decide on grounds 


1 The Problem of the Twentieth Century. By David Davies. 1930. London: 
Ernest Benn. 21S. 
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of equity or, in the phraseology of our legal friends, ex aequo et 
bono. There is also, of course, the arbitral procedure laid down 
in the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. This document, however, does not pretend to deal 
with all classes of disputes. In Article 39, for instance, there are 
so many reservations that one wonders whether the real causes 
of international conflicts are covered at all. 

Means must therefore still be found for the settlement of 
disputes which are not judicial in character and those which do 
not come within the purview of the General Act. These disputes 
may be purely political. The mere interpretation of treaties does 
not suffice. To interpret the clauses of a treaty may simply end 
in stereotyping them. The real problem is how to revise them. 
In the past the process of revision has usually been accompanied 
by war—war as a duel between two nations or groups of nations: 
in other words, the ancient remedy of trial by battle. Obviously, 
every treaty is only intended to deal with existing conditions. 
In course of time, when these conditions have changed, it no 
longer applies. Consequently, it has to be revised. This truth 
was recognised by the framers of the Covenant, whose half- 
hearted attempts to deal with it are embodied in Article 19. 
Moreover, a treaty concluded at the end of a great war simply 
represents the policy of the victors imposed upon the vanquished. 
It does not pretend to be based on justice. The verdict is not 
pronounced by an impartial tribunal. It does not conform with 
William Penn’s dictum that neither party should be “ judges in 
their own cause, nor punishers of their own wrongs.” Conse- 
quently, such a treaty invariably contains the seeds of new 
disputes, which no procedure limited to interpretation can settle. 

It follows that a sanction in the form of an International Force 
which could only be used to maintain the sanctity of treaties— 
in other words, the status quo—would be impossible. Thus we 
are driven to fall back upon the procedure of arbitration. When 
nations are prepared to refer all disputes, including the revision 
of treaties, to a world tribunal without any reservations, the 
International Force can be ushered on the stage, but not before. 

How is this tribunal to be constituted? In the words of the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924, it would be composed of “‘ persons who, 
by their nationality, their personal character and their experience, 
appear to furnish the highest guarantees of competence and 
impartiality.” The decisions of this tribunal would be based 
on grounds of equity, ex aequo et bono. The arbitrators would 
take into consideration not only the arguments and claims of 
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the contending parties, but also the general interests of the 
community of States. Thus in any international controversy 
the reactions of the international mind would be reflected in the 
adjudications of the tribunal. 

It may be contended, however, that to endow such a tribunal 
with powers of treaty revision is equivalent to conferring upon it 
legislative authority, and that such authority can only be properly 
exercised by a representative body such as the Council or Assembly 
of the League. It is true that the decisions of the tribunal would 
be equivalent to laws which, in case of necessity, could be en- 
forced; further, that in the absence of any rules or precedents in 
international law the members of the tribunal would be compelled 
to consider each case ex aequo et bono. This procedure may not 
be perfect, but in the present condition of international relation- 
ships it appears to be the most effective and practical method of 
dealing with the urgent problems which will have to be settled in 
the course of the next fifty years. 

The following arguments may be urged in its favour : 


(1) If, as so many statesmen predict, the civilisation of Europe 
will be utterly destroyed by the next great war, necessity compels 
the peoples inhabiting this Continent, when they have failed to 
negotiate a settlement, to seek a way of escape by submitting all 
their disputes to the procedure of arbitration. The matter is so 
urgent and vital that there is no time to evolve a fully-fledged 
legislative machine, ‘‘ the parliament of man.” 

(2) Under existing conditions neither the Council nor the 
Assembly of the League could legislate effectively on such acute 
questions as, for example, the Polish Corridor or the treatment of 
minorities, even supposing that the rule of the unanimous vote 
had been abrogated. It would serve no useful purpose to convert 
the deliberative proceedings of these bodies into legislative bear- 
gardens or worse. 

(3) The decisions of an impartial tribunal would be accepted 
more readily than the enactments of a Council or Assembly. 
Before the latter could be ratified, they would have to run the 
gauntlet of the national parliaments where, as experience shows, 
most of them come to grief. Statesmen representing their 
respective countries dare not sign an unpopular treaty or agree 
to a compromise without running the risk of being expelled from 
office on their return home. The fate of the Geneva Protocol, 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and a host of other measures 
initiated at Geneva illustrates this point; whilst the history of 
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the recent negotiations concerning the Hoover Moratorium prove 
that the members of the national legislatures are even more 
chauvinistic than their leaders. The decisions of the tribunal 
would, however, be binding on all parties, and the national 
leaders, in defending themselves before their respective parlia- 
ments, could place the onus and blame upon the tribunal. 

(4) This procedure is in consonance with the historical develop- 
ment of civilised communities, where judge-made law preceded the 
enactments and even the establishment of the purely legislative 
and representative organs of government. 

(5) The tribunal would have no power of initiating inter- 
national legislation ; it would only act when called upon to do so 
by one or other or both of the parties to a dispute. Hence its 
decisions, though far-reaching, would be based on the necessity 
of securing fair play and justice in the settlement of a quarrel 
which threatened to disturb the peace of the world. 

(6) The decisions of the tribunal would be codified as a part 
of international law; precedents would be formed, and thus the 
process of codification would be accelerated. 


In course of time, as the international mind developed, this 
procedure would probably be found to be inadequate to meet the 
needs of the international community. Then, driven by neces- 
sity, a representative body fully equipped to perform the legislative 
function might develop out of, and eventually replace, the tribunal. 
But to achieve this final result it will be necessary to assess the 
relative value of the voting power to be accorded to each State 
represented in the international parliament and, at the same time, 
to abandon the rule of the unanimous vote. Until, however, the 
international mind is sufficiently developed as to be able to 
“interpret ’’ world public opinion and to undertake these responsi- 
bilities, the tribunal holds the field. In the present condition of 
the world, this system represents the most effective and practical 
substitute for war. 

Not only, however, will it be necessary to overhaul the existing 
arbitral machinery of the international authority: provision will 
also have to be made for an executive which commands the con- 
fidence of its States Members. It is conceivable that arrange- 
ments could be made whereby the court and tribunal would be 
invested with executive functions which would be exercised in 
controlling and directing the International Police Force. On the 
other hand, conforming to the practice of national communities, 
the International Executive might be organised as distinct and 
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separate from the Judiciary. If, however, it is to command the 
confidence and win the cooperation of States Members, especially 
the Great Powers, at least two points should be borne in mind: 
(x) the Executive must be able to act promptly and, when the 
necessity arises, to put the machinery of sanctions into motion 
in the shortest possible space of time. It follows that it must be 
a business-like body capable of making rapid decisions. Its com- 
position should be neither large nor unwieldy. (2) The repre- 
sentation of States Members on the Executive should be based on 
a formula which recognises their inequality and provides a system 
whereby the executive responsibility is distributed amongst them 
in accordance with their power, authority and status. 

Lack of time forbids me to develop the arguments which may 
be adduced in favour of these points. I think, however, most of 
us will agree that if the Executiveis to be constituted on a business- 
like and common-sense basis which will command the confidence 
of States Members, its membership should be restricted to those 
nations which can furnish proofs of their fitness to undertake the 
responsibility. To quote President Roosevelt, ‘‘ No Power should 
be admitted into the first circle, that of the contracting Powers, 
unless it was civilised, well-behaved and able to do its part in 
enforcing the decrees of the court.”’ 

The moral leadership and prestige of the Executive should 
be safeguarded even at the risk of impinging upon the principle 
of equality in its application to the executive functions of the 
Authority. That this principle must be qualified was recognised 
by the framers of the Covenant when they determined that the 
Council should consist of five Great Powers and four smaller 
States. The simple truth is that all States have not yet reached the 
minimum standard of responsibility which membership of the 
Executive implies. For instance, the status of Abyssinia and 
Haiti cannot be compared with the civilisations of Europe and 
North America. 

Moreover, if the constitution of the Authority is to assume a 
democratic character, the factor of population cannot be excluded. 
No Great Power would be prepared to hand over its army, navy, 
air forces or chemical weapons to an international authority upor 
whose executive the representatives of Costa Rica or Albania are 
to exercise precisely the same functions as those of the Great 
Powers, such as the United States, France or Great Britain. It 
would be absurd to suggest that small communities with popula- 
tions of a few hundred thousand souls, such as Panama and 
Luxembourg, should be classified with States whose citizens are 
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numbered in millions, and any scheme which seeks to impose 
administrative or executive equality on this basis is doomed to 
failure. On the other hand, the latter may be willing to share 
executive responsibility with those nations whose past history 
and present standards of culture entitle them to the respect and 
confidence of the international commonwealth and whose popula- 
tions are in excess of an agreed minimum. 

Further, no one will deny the necessity for prompt action. I 
have already suggested that the functions of the Executive laid 
down in the Articles of Association have been prescribed in its 
relation to the Judiciary, and that, with one exception, it possesses 
no power of initiative in the employment of the International 
Force. This exception refers to a sudden act of aggression. It 
has also been pointed out that in cases of this kind prompt action 
is imperative. Hence it follows that the rule of unanimity or the 
right of veto, one of the last remaining bulwarks of ultra- 
sovereignty, must go by the board. Any executive whose 
decisions are to be strained through the sieve of the unanimous 
vote is foredoomed to impotence. The beast bearing the burden 
of sanctions will be hamstrung before it sets out on its journey. 
The Executive will become the tool of the most corrupt and 
unscrupulous of its members. Its strength and character can 
only be measured by the weakest link in the chain. The aggressor 
nation, seeking to paralyse the preparations and movements of 
the International Force, would endeavour to detach States 
Members from their allegiance to the International Authority. 
The execution of this nefarious plan would, indeed, be simplified 
if the vote of one State Member represented on the Executive 
could bring the whole machinery of sanctions to a standstill. 
Such a procedure could never be tolerated, and no State Member 
would be willing to risk its security by agreeing to it for a 
moment. 

Thus we find that, before an International Force can function, 
the existing international machinery has to be radically over- 
hauled and expanded. All disputes must be submitted to judicial 
or arbitral procedure, an Executive capable of controlling and 
directing the International Force must be established, whilst rules 
embodied in the Articles of Association must be agreed upon to 
define aggression, or what is described in the Pact of Locarno as 
“* flagrant violation.” 

We now come to the question of sanctions. Law is not law 
unless it can be enforced. There is no guarantee that justice will 
be administered, that security will be assured and that nations 
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will disarm until nationality and patriotism have handed over 
hostages in the shapeof armaments tothe International Authority, 
t.e. the incarnation of the international mind. 

During the last ten years, the campaign for negative dis- 
armament has overshadowed and thrust into the background the 
demand for sanctions voiced by Roosevelt and his friends in the 
early years of the century. This demand was reiterated by France 
at Versailles and rejected by the representatives of America and 
Great Britain, despite the fact that in 1910 Congress had passed 
a resolution advocating the creation of an International Navy and 
that this proposal was received ‘‘ with sympathetic interest” by 
the British Foreign Secretary. 

The recent campaign for negative disarmament has not 
succeeded because it ignores the claims of justice and security. 
For the same reason similar attempts championed by the Peace 
Society during the last half of the nineteenth century came to 
naught. 

It is clear that disarmament cannot be divorced from security, 
arbitration and sanctions. They are all aspects of the same 
problem. The international mind has been stimulated and 
informed in the search for a disarmament formula, but its educa- 
tion on the question of sanctions has been entirely neglected. 
No organisation exists either to probe this matter, to conduct a 
scientific and searching inquiry into its merits, or to disseminate 
information upon which public opinion may be able to form an 
impartial judgment. 

Here is a subject of vital importance in establishing the reign 
of law which no peace society or foundation has yet been prepared 
to consider seriously. Dr. Butler, in his book The International 
Mind, pointed out its significance nearly twenty years ago, in the 
following passage : 


“So long as human nature remains human, the several nations will 
each require their systems of police, and the world at large will require 
an international police; but this international police while constituted 
of armies and navies, will, when it comes, be constituted in a way and 
from a point of view quite different from armies and navies maintained 
for offensive war.” 


Since these words were written we have witnessed the spectacle 
of the Great War. From this catastrophe certain lessons may be 
derived which have an important bearing on the question of 

1 The International Mind: an argument for the*judicial settlement of inter- 


national disputes. By Nicholas Murray Butler. 1912. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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sanctions and the organisation of an International Police Force. 
These may be summarised as follows :— 


(x) It was a war of machinery : it produced at least four new 
weapons—warplanes, submarines, poison gas and tanks; it 
increased the destructive potentialities of warships and artillery. 

(2) It demonstrated the possibility and practicability of 
creating a supreme military command and the organisation 
necessary to secure effective cooperation amongst the Great 
Powers for the purpose of pooling their military, financial and 
economic resources. 


The application of science to the art of war has revolutionised 
the mechanism of war. No Great Power can in future wage a 
successful war unless it is equipped with the most up-to-date and 
modern weapons, which the scientific discoveries and inventions 
of the nineteenth century have placed at its disposal. But, by 
applying the principle of differentiation of weapons to the national 
armouries and handing over the new weapons to the control of an 
international authority, the scientific achievements in the military 
sphere may be utilised to the advantage of mankind. They can 
be transformed into the custodians of peace. 

Never before in the history of the world has it been possible to 
endow the International Authority with a superiority of force 
and, at the same time, to allow each nation to retain a sufficiency 
of force for the purpose of policing its own territories, both at 
home and overseas. Never before has it been possible to reduce 
the element of force, expressed in terms of armaments, to the limit 
necessary for the maintenance of law and order in the world. 
Never before has it been practicable to concentrate military 
superiority in an International Police Force, relatively small in 
numbers, but equipped with the most powerful and devastating 
weapons. Never before has the opportunity presented itself of 
applying the principle of differentiation of weapons on an inter- 
national scale to the national military establishments, as it has 
already been applied between these establishments and the 
constabularies in all civilised States. 

This was one of the lessons to be derived from the Great 
War, and yet no government has set up a commission to inquire as 
to its feasibility. No peace organisation has conducted any 
investigation as to its practicability. 

Here is a virgin field for research. Here is a subject of absorb- 
ing interest to the international mind, because it is clear that 


unless the new machinery of war can be placed at the disposal of 
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international justice it will eventually destroy those very forces 
of nationality and patriotism out of which the international mind 
is to be evolved. 

The War demonstrated on a huge scale the practicability of 
securing military cooperation and the organisation required to 
coordinate the efforts of the Allied and Associated Powers. 
After many disasters and setbacks, the principle of unity of 
command was ai last recognised in the appointment of Marshal 
Foch as Generalissimo of the Allied Armies. The difficulties 
encountered and successfully overcome in building up the inter- 
Allied military and economic organisations, the steps which were 
taken to secure the smooth working of the machine, are germane 
to the establishment of an International Police Force. The merits 
and defects of the inter-Allied plan, its achievements and failures, 
demand careful study and examination, in order that the experi- 
ence thus gained may be sifted and utilised in the preparation of 
any scheme for an International Force. 

It is important that this scientific inquiry should be under- 
taken now, before all the distinguished officers who played an 
important réle in these proceedings have passed away. Their 
experience and knowledge will be invaluable. First-hand evi- 
dence is still to be procured, though many of the leaders are now 
dead. Unless this is done, in a few years a new generation will be 
compelled to fall back upon the information available in the 
histories and documents of the Great War. If, however, research 
committees are established now in each country, much useful 
information could be elicited and tabulated concerning all those 
various problems which have to do with the creation of inter- 
national sanctions. These committees might be composed of 
military, naval and air officers who had served in the War, and 
also the financial and economic experts and advisers who had 
assisted in building up the inter-Allied organisations. 

The results of the deliberations and researches of these national 
committees could then be submitted to an international com- 
mittee who would be entrusted with the task of framing a report 
and of coordinating the findings of the national committees into a 
practical scheme. In order to achieve these results, it is clear that 
the inquiry should be conducted by a central organisation which 
would define the objects and scope of the investigation and guide 
the committees in the course of their researches. 

What is to be the formula or principle which shall guide these 
committees in their investigations? Itisa simple one—namely, 
the reduction of all physical force in the world to the limit neces- 
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sary for the performance of the police function. In other words, 
what is to be the right use of force? The real problem is not how 
to abolish force, but how to use it. If we can secure a measure of 
agreement upon this basic principle, then it may be possible to 
work out a practical scheme, based upon the experience and 
lessons of the Great War. 

When the nations of the world signed the Kellogg Pact, they 
abolished international duelling, but up till now they have failed 
to produce a substitute. So far as I know, the only substitutes 
are to be found in the court and the policeman. 

How is the International Police Force to be organised? In 
other words, how is it possible to create an effective sanction ? 

Physical force has always been a factor—one of the most 
important factors—in the structure of society throughout the 
world. It will continue to be so until the millennium arrives. 
It is indispensable so long as man is swayed by his passions and 
appetites. There is nothing inherently immoral in the use of 
force, as some of our Quaker friends would have us believe. 
William Penn, himself a member of that noble and self-sacrificing 
fraternity, advocated the use of armed force ‘‘ to compel the 
submission and performance of the sentence ”’ against a criminal 
or defaulting State. 

The practical question is the purpose for which force is to be 
used. Internationally, its right use is limited to the police 
function. From a moral point of view, it is indefensible to 
employ it for any other purpose. In all law-abiding and demo- 
cratic communities, this principle has already been recognised in 
the conduct of their internal affairs. 

Now let us suppose general agreement has been reached upon 
this basic proposition. There remains the difficult task of organis- 
ing the physical forces of the world in such a way as to ensure that 
they shall only be used for policing purposes. This is an essential 
part of the plan. Let us assume that a Court and Executive have 
already been constituted. To deter the would-be aggressor, and 
to ensure that the decisions of the Court are carried out, there 
must be an organised force behind it. In the words of Chief 
Justice White, “‘ That judicial power essentially involves the right 
to enforce the results of its exertion is elementary.” Otherwise 
there will be no confidence in its authority. If any nation in a fit 
of passion attacks its neighbour, it will not appear before the 
Court unless it is compelled to doso. Robbers and murderers are 
not prone to walk into the dock unless they are escorted by a 
policeman, Nor will persons guilty of misdemeanour volun- 
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_tarily pay fines or go to gaol. The arm of the law cannot be 
dispensed with if justice is to be executed. Besides, it would be 
absurd if everyone arrived at the Court armed to the teeth. The 
plaintiff, the defendant, the prisoner, the jury—everyone armed 
except the judge. 

It is clear, therefore, that there must be an International Force 
looming in the background if we want the Court to function 
effectively. Without it there can be no disarmament. But 
when States Members have handed over the major weapons to 
the International Police, there will be no point in maintaining huge 
national armies or gigantic navies. In the words of Mr. Oscar 
Crosby, ‘‘ Centralised Force tends to eliminate all force, including 
itself.” 

Roughly, the forces necessary for the policing of the world 
fall into three categories—namely, those required 


(1) To maintain internal or domestic order at home, to catch 
criminals and prevent breaches of the peace. These duties fall mainly 
upon the constabularies. Behind them, however, and in the back- 
ground, ready to reinforce them in case of need, stand the national 
armies, etc. 

(2) To maintain order in overseas territories, colonies, dependencies, 
etc., to repel frontier raids, and to protect the inhabitants from internal 
or external aggression. Here again, should the necessity arise, the 
colonial constabularies are reinforced by the national armies. 

(3) To enforce the decisions of the International Court or Inter- 
national Authority against attacks either from other members or 
non-members. 


In the first two categories we find the constabularies, whilst 
the national armies, etc., come into all three. In the first two they 
reinforce the constabularies; in the last they combine together 
for the policing of the world. In neither category can they be 
dispensed with, though if the International Police Force is 
established their present total strength will be greatly reduced. 

Now let us consider the proposal from another angle. I have 
pointed out that by applying the principle of differentiation of 
weapons, which already operates as between the constabularies 
and national armies, and in a negative sense was applied to 
Germany at the conclusion of the War, it would be possible to 
establish a centralised force under the direct control of an Inter- 
national Authority.. This Force—let us call it the International 
Police—would be armed with the new weapons which were 
developed after a certain year, let ussay 1914. Broadly speaking, 
these weapons are submarines, tanks, poison-gas apparatus, 
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aeroplanes, new warships and heavy types of artillery. Once the 
scheme has been agreed to, these weapons would be handed over 
to the International Authority on the appointed day under the 
Treaty. 

The national forces—let us call them the national police— 
would then be armed with their pre-War weapons. Their duties 
would be twofold: they would reinforce the constabularies 
(categories I and 2 above); they would also, as national quotas of 
infantry, cavalry, machine gunners, etc., reinforce the centralised 
or specialised force, armed with the new weapons. Consequently, 
in all .three categories, the national police would represent a 
reinforcing agency. 

What are the objections to this arrangement? Great 
Britain and France may say: “‘ Why do you deprive us of aero- 
planes for policing India, Morocco, and other overseas territories ? 
They are much less expensive and more efficient than the old 
methods.” Very well, by all means let us differentiate between 
types of weapons as well as between the weapons themselves. 
You may use a 1918 type of aeroplane, which is obsolete in a 
modern war, but which is good enough for policing semi-civilised 
tribes. In addition, there would be a restriction as to the numbers 
of these aeroplanes which the national police would be permitted 
to retain, and this would also be embodied in the Treaty. The 
same principle could be applied to poison gas. Lachrymatory or 
tear gas could be used for policing purposes by categories 1 and 2, 
whilst the lethal varieties would be earmarked for the exclusive 
use of the International Authority. 

Now let us suppose that a sufficient number of nations join in 
such an arrangement, say at least all the Great Powers which belong 
to the League—Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
The International Force would then be a composite one. It 
would consist of a centralised contingent which we have called 
the International Police, and the quotas of national police. The 
former would be under the direct control of the International 
Executive, which would be responsible for carrying out the 
decisions of the Court or Tribunal. The latter are maintained and 
controlled by the national governments. When, at the summons 
of the Authority, they are mobilised, they will come under the 
command and orders of the Headquarters Staff of the Authority, 
just as the Allied Armies eventually came under the direction of 
Marshal Foch during the War. 

In the case of a sudden attack, when there is no time to bring 
the matter before the Court, and prompt action is essential, the 
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Executive will be responsible for deciding who is the aggressor. 
It would then despatch the International Police to assist the State 
which was being attacked. If there was any doubt as to which 
side was the aggressor, an armistice would be declared, as in the 
recent hostilities between the Governments of Bulgaria and 
Greece. The nation who refused to stop fighting would then be 
branded as the culprit. If both sides ignored the summons, the 
International Police would blockade their frontiers and coasts 
until the duellists were compelled to appear before the Tribunal. 

I-submit this is a practical proposition, because it follows the 
procedure at present adopted in dealing with criminals. If a 
policeman wants to make an arrest, he goes to the magistrate for 
a warrant. Likewise the Executive of the Authority would not 
proceed against any defaulter without a warrant from the Court. 
If, however, a policeman sees a burglar trying to force his way into 
a house, or a would-be murderer about to shoot, he does not wait 
for the writ, but acts on the spot and arrests the criminal. After- 
wards he reports to the magistrate. We have only to apply the 
same rules to the international policing system. 

The first part of the international policeman’s business is to 
compel the appearance of the criminal before the Court or 
Tribunal. He has nothing to do with pronouncing the verdict. 
That is the function of the judges and arbitrators. The police- 
man has also to enforce the decisions of the Court. To do this, 
when the period of grace has expired, he brings pressure to bear 
upon the defaulter by means of an economic blockade, thus 
isolating the latter from his neighbours. He does not invade the 
defaulter unless and until the latter attacks someone. Then 
the policeman goes to the assistance of the person who is attacked, 
in order to compel the appearance of the defaulter, who has now 
developed into an aggressor, before the bar of justice. 

You will note that the international policeman is not concerned 
with domestic quarrels. Nations can fight as much as they 
choose within their own frontiers, so long as they keep their hands 
off their neighbours. Each of them has his own national police 
and constabularies to keep order at home. 

What is the strength of the International Police Force to be? 
That depends upon the requirements of the Authority, which in 
turn will be governed by the number of States who participate in 
the scheme. The greater the number, the smaller the Inter- 
national Police Force will need to be. 

Clearly the Authority must possess undoubted military 
superiority. Not only must it be able to maintain law and order 
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amongst its own members, but it must also be strong enough to 
protect them against the attacks of any outsiders. 

At this moment, America and Russia are still in the jungle. 
They have not yet become members of the League. Until they 
are prepared to join in policing the world, the strength of the 
International Force must be superior to the armies and armaments 
which they choose to maintain. This result will be achieved when 
the nations are willing to pool their new weapons by creating the 
centralised force—the International Police. They will then 
confer superiority upon the Authority, which will enable it not 
only to make the writ run amongst its own members, but also to 
provide for their security against outside interference and 
aggression. 

Another advantage—the International Police will all be 
experts, technicians, engineers, chemists, airmen, sailors, etc., a 
relatively small personnel. Its numbers will not run into millions ; 
but the force will be enormously powerful, because it is armed with 
all the most up-to-date and decisive weapons. 

So this plan gives us four things :— 


(r) Undoubted superiority for the International Authority ; 

(2) A centralised striking force relatively small in numbers; 

(3) A highly mobile force which can operate over wide areas ; 

(4) Adequate forces—national police and constabularies—to police 
the metropolitan States and their overseas territories. 


The strength of the quotas depends upon the requirements 
of the Authority. It does not depend upon what each State 
considers to be the needs of its own self-defence. The defence of 
each will henceforth be merged in the defence of all. It is really 
a joint insurance scheme. First find out the total requirements 
of the Authority, then distribute this total amongst all the 
cooperating States Members, in accordance with an agreed ratio, 
based upon a reasonable formula. In other words, decide what 
premiums each country will have to pay. 

What is the formula to be? Population, status quo, or ability 
to pay, assessed upon the property you have to insure? Clearly 
population will not do, because India and China would then have to 
find the bulk of the quota force. Status quo will not work because 
Germany has been disarmed, while France is armed to the teeth. 
Ability to pay? That has already been assessed in the contribu- 
tions now made towards the expenses of the League. This formula 
is known as the Bareme. It is based upon population, wealth, 
and other factors, It is the fairest, if not the only standard upon 
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which to assess the premiums which should be contributed to the 
joint insurance scheme, in the shape of national police quotas. 
Thus, if the total quota force is fixed, say at one, two or three 
million men, this figure can be distributed in the ratio governed 
by the Bareme. This is a perfectly fair and simple way of dealing 
with the disarmament problem. It is a procedure which has 
already been applied to the maintenance of the League. Obvi- 
ously the International Police Force would be much less costly, 
and safer than the duelling system which has already brought most 
of the countries of the world to the verge of ruin. 

I am afraid I have already exceeded the time limit, but I am 
sure you will forgive me, as I have done my best to compress into 
a short space the outline of the plan. Experts can fill in the gaps. 
But there can be no doubt that the plan is feasible, if the govern- 
ments of the Great Powers are willing to accept it. The establish- 
ment of an International Police Force will represent in concrete 
form the determination of the civilised peoples of the world to 
keep the peace, and to prevent not only themselves but others 
from breaking it. 

Lord Grey told the nations of the world to “learn or perish ”’ ; 
probably they prefer to perish. All we ask is that they should 
do so with their eyes open. If they want to forge ahead, the 
International Police is the next milestone on the journey. Let 
them strike their tents now before it is too late, and march boldly 
forward to the citadel of Justice and Peace. 


Summary of Discussion, 


ADMIRAL Drury-LowE drew attention to two resolutions of the 
Twelfth Assembly of the League which led him to think that organised 
cooperation for mutual protection might not be so far distant : 


‘‘ Salvation is only to be found in the cooperation of peoples, which to-day 
are so closely dependent on one another that they may be compared to 
parts of the same body. At this grave moment of financial and economic 
anxiety, the Twelfth Assembly urges all governments to do everything in 
their power to promote international cooperation and understanding ’’ ; 


and the resolution on the amendment of the Covenant to bring it 
into line with the Kellogg Pact, and to continue the task of inserting 
in the Covenant a clause to the effect that settlement of international 
disputes should only be brought about by peaceful means. It was the 
duty of all to bring about a peaceful settlement in any dispute, and this 
was the end of neutrality, and meant that all armaments should be 
regarded as a contribution to keeping the peace of the world.. The 
difficulty of deciding who was the aggressor was over-estimated; at 
recent meetings of the Council in disputes between Greece and Bulgaria, 
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Paraguay and Bolivia, there had been no doubt as to who was the 
aggressor. Collective action against an aggressor was the only sub- 
stitute for each nation relying on its own force. Collective action, 
however, must be organised, and that would lead eventually to an 
International Police Force. 

With regard to the differentiation of weapons, the vanquished 
Powers had been forbidden certain weapons selected as giving the user 
of them a good chance of succeeding in the first aggressive action. 
Germany would certainly demand that this differentiation should be 
applied to the Allies. Instead of being scrapped, these particular 
types of armament could be put into a common pool. The difficulty 
about sanctions was the attitude of the United States, but he hoped 
Americans were beginning to see that the Kellogg Pact was no use 
without sanctions. 

He would like to hear something more from Mr. David Davies about 
the proposed Tribunal. Its method of election would have to be care- 
fully considered. The last example of the Permanent Court’s decision 
showed that it was unfortunately a very politically-minded body, and 
it was essential that such a Tribunal should be carefully selected and 
absolutely impartial. 


SIR JOHN FISCHER WILLIAMS said that in the new organisation of 
the world which the speaker contemplated, it seemed that lawyers were 
expected to play a more difficult and important part than that which 
they played in the ordinary course of affairs, since the suggested 
Tribunal was not merely to decide cases according to law, but also what 
people who were not lawyers called “‘ equity,’’ something in the nature 
of general legislative power. The usefulness of lawyers was in applying 
the law, but, as Burke had said, they were not the people whose 
minds had been so developed that they were able to give a 
sound political decision and to preside over the general march of the 
world. 

As to sanctions, who were the people against whom they were to be 
applied, and what was the relative power possessed against those 
people? It had been said that one of the chief uses of the International 
Police Force would be to apply it, if necessary, against States outside 
the League, such as the United States and Russia. Could one seriously 
conceive of an International Police Force which would coerce Russia 
and the United States combined ? 

He could not help thinking of the story of the distinguished soldier 
who said he had a complete plan ready for the employment of an 
International Police Force, and when he produced it, it was found that 
all he had forgotten was to provide for measures which might be taken 
against the nation to which he himself belonged. The admirable 
collection of admirals, generals and airmen who had distinguished them- 
selves in the Great War might be suspected of having certain lurking 
preferences still left which would paralyse the action of any police force. 
There did not exist the material for recruiting, commanding, and 
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directing that kind of force, and when trouble arose the force would 
’ tend to resolve into its original component parts. 

The business of organising the world was something very much 
more complex. It must proceed by very much more cautious methods, 
and not with hasty developments based upon analogies taken from a 
smaller and different sphere. 


COLONEL DAVID CARNEGIE said that it seemed to him that the 
march of events indicated that international opinion was moving in 
the direction of what Mr. Davies was suggesting. He referred to an 
International Disarmament Conference to be held in Paris, in November, 
and said that at one of the meetings under the Chairmanship of Baron 
von Rheinbaben, the following resolution was down for discussion on 
November 27th, to be submitted by a Frenchman and a Czecho- 
slovakian : 


“* A system of limitation of armaments of every kind should be adopted 
which will impose on all states, under the supervision of an International 
Commission, obligations of the same nature, which will thus by the diminution 
of armaments progressively realize equal security for all nations; and which 
should lead to the total exclusion of certain national armaments which 
particularly lend themselves to aggression, which in the case of aviation 
might be by internationalisation.”’ 


Then again, at Geneva the control of the air forces by an inter- 
national authority had been frequently mentioned. Also the Federa- 
tion of International League of Nations Societies, at Budapest in May 
1931, had passed a resolution calling for ‘‘ The international organisa- 
tion of aviation under the auspices of the League of Nations in order 
to ensure to the Council the best means of communication and of 
supervision.” 

One of the difficulties in his view, to the establishment of an Inter- 
national Police Force, was how Mr. Davies distinguished between the 
Council of the League, the Permanent Court at the Hague, and the 
Tribunal he wished to set up to apply sanctions and use force against 
the aggressor. 

He also was doubtful about the differentiation in types of weapons. 
The question arose, how one could decide what was an offensive and 
what a defensive weapon. Since reading Mr. Davies’ book, however, 
he was gradually becoming a convert to the idea that an International 
Police Force must come, though he thought it would be on rather 
different lines from those suggested by the author. 


PROFESSOR H. A SMITH said he thought that the title of the address 
had been rightly put with a question mark, and in listening to the address 
that question mark had generated a whole host of questions which time 
did not allow him to put. His first question was, Where was the 


1 International Disarmament Conference, Paris, Nov. 26th and 27th, 1931, 
under the Presidency of Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 
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International Police Force to be stationed? If at Geneva, how was it 
to be transported to South America or Manchuria? What were to be 
its lines of communication? How big was it to be? If one enter- 
tained the idea of coercing Russia or the United States, it would have 
to run into millions. If it was to consist, not of the ordinary infantry, 
cavalry and ships, but only of forces armed with the new weapons, 
submarines, tanks and aeroplanes, it could not be effective. If an 
international force was to have any military value it must consist of all 
arms, sea, land and air, and then the problem became enormous—a 
force of millions, which must be in some definite place, under some one 
definite command, and capable of being moved to any part of the world. 
These were not merely technical difficulties, they were fundamental. 

Then, how far was the internationalism to go? It could not go 
through every unit. No admiral would wish to command a ship the 
crew of which spoke ten different languages. If the internationalism 
was to be only in the higher command, then it meant substantially that 
States were to keep their existing armies, navies and air forces, and to 
cooperate together, when they wished, for common purposes, which 
they could do already. There was not only the difficulty of language 
to preclude internationalisation lower than the high command, there 
were also the differences of organisation, systems of equipment and 
discipline. Within the British Empire there was an international 
police force, in the sense that the forces were under the Imperial General 
Staff and the Committee of Imperial Defence, and that they had com- 
mon methods of organisation, equipment, and control, and for the most 
part a common language. 

A further and more important point was that if the units of the 
International Police Force were to remain as national armies, navies 
and air forces, they would surely be animated by the same national 
spirit. It would not be possible to order a French army against France, 
or the Japanese Navy against Japan. And in the case of small States, 
for example, the recent conflict between Paraguay and Bolivia, the 
feeling of most people would be that they would sooner see Bolivians 
and Paraguayans annihilating each other, than sacrifice the life of one 
of their sons to stop them. 


Mr. EVERETT REID said that the chief opposition to an International 
Police Force would come from the United States. The two things in 
which Americans really believed were the Permanent Court and the 
Kellogg Pact. The Kellogg Pact stated that the aggressor nation would 
be known by a refusal to submit the dispute to the League of Nations, 
some body of arbitration, or the Permanent Court. After the aggressor 
had been defined, what was to be the position of the other nations? If 
the Kellogg Pact was read rightly, it meant that there could be no 
neutral nations. All the other nations—and the Pact was signed not by 
fifty-five, but by sixty-one nations, including the United States and 
Russia—would be compelled to go to the assistance of the attacked 
nation. Why not add to the Kellogg Pact a clause definitely stating 
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that the idea of neutrality entirely disappeared and that every nation 

- would be expected to place its forces, whether army, navy or air force, 
at the disposal of the attacked nation? If the Pact were interpreted 
in that way, wars would quickly disappear. 


THE Rr. Hon. G. N. BARNES said that Mr. Davies had spoken of the 
need for some new authority, not only to interpret, but also to revise. 
No such authority at present existed except under Article 19 of the 
Covenant, on which Mr. Davies did not seem to rely. He himself 
thought that Article 19 would be sufficient, provided that public 
opinion were strongly enough developed. It was a matter rather for 
goodwill than for machinery. 

In referring to the comparative failure of all the efforts made to 
bring about disarmament, it was necessary to refer to the obvious 
disinclination and aversion of all the nations of the world to disarm 
until they felt secure. They had not got that sense ofsecurity, and as 
conditions were getting worse and something must be done if the world 
was to be saved from disaster, he wished to offer a plea for giving 
serious consideration to the proposal that some research should be 
made into proposals for some kind of International Police Force. 

Not a single one of the main signatories of the Kellogg Pact had yet 
decided to back it up. If the United States and Great Britain were to 
stand out and say that, having put their hands to the Kellogg Pact, 
there could be no further neutrality, that they would see that anybody 
who broke the Pact would, at all events, be isolated—and in modern 
conditions that would be almost sufficient—then neutrality would be 
atanend. Hehad pointed out at the Peace Conference that, as things 
stood in the Covenant, an aggressive Power might win through to its 
goal before the forces of the world, as represented by the League of 
Nations, could be mobilised against it. Subsequent events had shown 
that this possibility had become a probability. Science had advanced 
so far that distance had been abolished and the diminished sovereignty 
that existed at that time had been further diminished. Nations were 
more than ever dependent on one another. Though an International 
Police Force might seem a dream, it was perfectly certain to come 
true in time. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN said that both from reading Mr. Davies’ book and 
from listening to the discussion, he came to the conclusion that the Inter- 
national Police Force was a long way off. Instead of saying, as Mr. 
Davies did, that international justice could not be established until the 
nations had handed over their forces to an international authority, he 
would himself have said that there was no likelihood of the nations 
handing over their forces toan international authority until international 
justice had been established. There must first be established a feeling 
of confidence in the justice of the League of Nations, and a belief that 
if nations handed over their arms and submitted to an international 
authority with overbearing force behind it, they would get justice done 
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between themselves and other countries, and the authority itself would 
not be tyrannical. 

The Covenant of the League, although it did not provide the 
detailed machinery, did indicate the direction in which the nations 
would have to develop further organisation. It indicated that legal 
questions should go to an Arbitration Tribunal or the International 
Court, while political questions should go first to the Council and then 
to the Assembly. The exercise of legislative power must be by a 
political body such as the Assembly of the League, with representative 
statesmen from all countries. 

The Covenant also provided, with regard to the use of force, that it 
was for the Council of the League to recommend the way in which the 
individual nations should use their forces in order to uphold the pur- 
poses of the Covenant. This indicated that, in the early days, the 
individual nations should retain control of their own forces, and it 
recognised the practical situation that the nations would not be willing 
to part with them, while lacking the necessary confidence in the League. 
At the same time, the Covenant indicated that nations were to reduce 
their forces gradually under Article 8, and one might look forward toa 
time when the League would have become effectively organised for 
justice, while armies would have become reduced to practically nothing. 
At the same time, there would be certain purposes requiring to be ful- 
filled by an international force. 

He thought Mr. Davies was looking at the question in the light of 
the circumstances of to-day, instead of in the light of what the circum- 
stances of the future were likely to be. If the peace and justice side 
of the League had been so organised that individual nations would be 
able to drop their aggressive arms, the kind of force then required by 
the League would be a force for the suppression of piracy and slave- 
trading, or for seeing that the traffic in the air was properly regulated 
as street traffic was now, and also to ensure that the rulings of inter- 
national law were carried out. Such a force would resemble much 
more closely the police force as it was in the domestic sphere. The 
force described by Mr. Davies was conceived too much in the terms of 
existing armies, navies and air forces. 


Mr. WYNDHAM BEWES said it was a mistake to say that the result 
of the Kellogg Pact was that if a signatory of the Pact broke it all the 
rest of the signatories were turned into hostile parties against the 
aggressor. The Kellogg Pact had only negative force, preventing any 
of the other States from aiding, or even trading with, the aggressor, and 
depriving the belligerent nation of rights against neutrals such as had 
hitherto been recognised. At a Conference of the International Law 
Association in New York in 1930 which he had attended, the majority 
of the Americans were in favour of a resolution he moved to the effect 
that, in the case of a breach of the Kellogg Pact, a non-belligerent 
Power was not at liberty to offer the aggressor any help, or even to 
trade with the aggressor, but there had been a strong minority who 
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held the opinion that the United States had gone too far in agreeing to 
the Kellogg Pact. 

With regard to an International Police Force, Russia was-the most 
dangerous State outside the League. Yet who was going to coerce 
Russia? Napoleon had tried it. Or who was going to coerce South 
American States without getting into trouble with the United States 
over the Monroe doctrine ? 

As for a new authority, he did not think there would ever be a better 
authority than the Council and Assembly of the League, imperfect as 
they had shown themselves. A new authority would have to be 
composed by politicians and statesmen from all over the world who 
were already appointing representatives on the League of Nations, 
and it would be impossible to do away with the political element unless 
a council of angels came down from heaven. 

In his view the control of economics through the control of gold was 
likely to be a more effective means of enforcing the peace of the world 
than armies ornavies. The Covenant contemplated the use of economic 
pressure against any Power that violated the Covenant, and the present 
dearth of gold in the world and the possibility of its being monopolised 
were bound to bring about some international scheme for the control 
of gold, either through the International Bank at Basle, or by some 
other international body. 


Mr. Davies, in replying, said that, with regard to the Tribunal, 
although he had a great admiration for the legal profession, he had not 
intended to give the impryession that the suggested Tribunal should be 
entirely composed of lawyers, but, in the words of the Protocol, of 
persons who, by their integrity, impartiality and high services rendered 
in other spheres, would be considered as competent persons. They 
might be elder statesmen, men of great experience in politics, or 
eminent members of the legal profession. Onename which immediately 
occurred to his mind was that of the late Dr. Nansen. 

Although the modern police in England only came into existence in 
the time of Sir Robert Peel, there had been before that the sheriff, the 
Bow Street runners, and earlier still the hue and cry, when the whole 
parish turned out. The world could not afford to go through these 
intermediary stages. It could not be content with the process of the 
hue and cry, because it was not efficient. Through the lessons learnt 
during the Great War it was possible to arrive at modern methods and 
to organise sanctions in such a way that they would be effective to 
meet world conditions. With regard to the analogy between municipai 
and international law, Grotius, the father of international law, devoted 
nineteen chapters of his book exclusively to municipal law, and derived 
all his illustrations from the administrative and legal systems which he 
found in different countries. 

The point he had tried to make with regard to Russia and America 
was that the International Force must be sufficiently strong to provide 
protection for the cooperating nations, as against any outside Power. 
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If it did not do so, the nations would not disarm or hand their forces 
over to the international authority. The two functions of the inter- 
national force were, first, to enforce law, and secondly, to provide 
adequate protection against States not prepared to join in the arrange- 
ments. He believed that as soon as such an arrangement came into 
being, the United States would very soon be brought into the League. 
Americans were always poking fun at the League because it had no 
instruments for making its decisions effective. One must remember 
that in 1910 Congress had passed a resolution asking for an International 
Navy, and President Roosevelt, President Taft, and at one time 
President Wilson, had been protagonists of international sanctions. 
The Republican party had been so angry with President Wilson that 
it had gone to any lengths to oust him from power, refusing the Covenant 
of the League, and refusing to consider what should be done to imple- 
ment the provisions of the Kellogg Pact. But there was a strong 
feeling in certain quarters in the United States that something of the 
nature of an International Police Force must sooner or later be 
constituted. 

With regard to the recruitment of the International Force and the 
difficulties with national feeling, Mr. Davies read a part of his paper 
which he had omitted for want of time, as follows : 


“Will men of various nationalities be willing to serve together? 
The answer is ‘ yes.’ They fought shoulder to shoulder during the 
war; why not as comrades in an International Force? Each country 
will be invited to enlist a quota of recruits, again calculated, let us say 
on the Bareme formula. There will be no difficulty in enlisting young 
men provided the rates of pay are adequate and the conditions of 
service fair and attractive. There is no lack of applicants for posts in 
the Secretariat of the League, which is a World Civil Service. Similarly, 
if good wages, pensions and a sound technical training are provided, 
there will be no dearth of candidates for the International Police from 
every nationality under the sun. In normal times the ordinary man 
is more concerned about his bread and butter than he is about his 
nationality. If not, why does he emigrate? 

“ France has no difficulty in finding recruits for her Foreign Legion, 
despite the notorious fact that they are badly paid, ill-fed and treated 
with the utmost rigour. Nevertheless, as soldiers, they are reckoned 
amongst the finest troops in the world. An International Police Force, 
well paid, well fed, skilled in the arts of seamanship, aviation, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, etc., would attract the high-mettled and intelligent 
youth of every country. Their morale would be of the highest because 
they would realise that their duty was to enforce justice and to main- 
tain law and order in the world. 

“‘ There are other important points to be considered, but | am afraid 
I can only briefly mention them. For instance, who is to command 
the International Force ? 

“Tt is suggested that the International Police should be divided 
No. I.—VOL. XI. H 
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into five sections—the land forces, the navy, the air force, the chemical 
service, and the artillery. Consequently five commanding officers— 
let us call them Constables—are required. Namely, the High Con- 
stable who will command the land forces, including the quotas when 
they have joined the International Police, the Naval Constable, the 
Air Constable, the Chemical Constable and the Artillery Constable. 
Let us also assume that the cooperating States Members—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan—are prepared to join in 
this experiment for a period of twenty-five years, then there will be 
five posts and five competitors. It follows that each of the com- 
petitors may hold one of these posts for a period of five years, by a 
process of rotation. Supposing that the United States and Russia 
join in the scheme, each country will hold one of these commands for 
a period of three years, with four years out of the twenty-five still to 
run. 

‘« Should it be decided to continue the experiment at the completion 
of the twenty-five years, then the supply of national officers with any 
knowledge of the technical branches of the International Police will 
be confined to those actually serving in the ranks of this force. 

‘“‘Tf the plan had been a success, then the selection of officers for 
the subsequent period could be left in the hands of the Executive 
Council of the International Authority, who would choose the best 
men irrespective of their nationality. Promotion would be governed 
by taking into account the qualifications, competence, seniority, etc., 
of the candidates. 

‘Where are the International Police to be stationed? Obviously 
they would possess extreme mobility, the fastest ships and aeroplanes 
in the world. It is suggested that there should be a Headquarters 
Base, Continental Bases, and Unit Bases to accommodate the naval, 
air and tank forces, together with the artillery and poison gas sections. 

““Where are these bases (Headquarters, Continental and Unit 
Bases) to be located? Briefly, in one of four categories of territory : 
(i) Mandated Areas, e.g. Palestine, Syria, Nauru, the Samoan Islands, 
etc. These places are at present under the general supervision of the 
League. (ii) Demilitarised Zones, e.g. Danzig, the Rhine and Maritza 
Zones, the Dardanelles, etc. (iii) Territories leased from the smaller 
nations, e.g. Albania, Luxembourg, Haiti, Honduras, Latvia, etc. 
(iv) Strategic points, e.g. Constantinople, Suez, Panama, Djibouti, 
Gibraltar, etc., to be leased from their present owners. It is clear that 
when the Great Powers have parted with their major weapons, they will 
not require what they now choose to call their key positions. When 
the International Navy has appeared upon the scene, they will no longer 
be of any use to the States Members. Therefore, why should they not 
be leased, or sold to the International Authority ? 

“Take the case of this country—when the British Navy has been 
merged into an International Fleet, Gibraltar or Malta cease to be of 
any special value, consequently there would be no point in retaining 


them.” 
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Turning to the question of neutrality and the point with regard to 
Bolivia and Paraguay, Mr. Davies said that if one looked back to the 
origins of the War one found that the idea had been present then that 
there was no reason why Great Britain should concern herself with a 
quarrel between Austria and Serbia, and that obviously British interests 
were not involved. If Russia or Germany were to come in, then the 
case would be one which concerned the peace of Europe. Surely it was 
also a question of the peace of Europe in the early stages of the quarrel 
between Austria and Serbia, and Great Britain had precipitated the 
War by not making it quite clear that she would only go to the assistance 
of a country which was willing at that time to submit itself to the 
Hague Tribunal. 

Having become a signatory of the Covenant, Great Britain could 
not back out of the obligation to try to promote justice and see that 
there was an attempt at arbitration between any two States at logger- 
heads. 

On the question of the specialised weapons, his suggestion was that 
these should arm a centralised force, but that each country should still 
send its own quota of national police to provide the necessary un- 
specialised forces to cooperate with the centralised army wherever 
the Council of the League or the Executive of the new Authority should 
direct. Such a system had actually been put into operation during the 
War, but because there had been no such organisation before the War 
started the whole thing had been improvised and many mistakes had 
been made before victory was achieved. 

Mr. Keen, in saying there must be confidence and justice before 
sanctions could be thought of, was visualising an almost perfect world 
in which no police force at all would be required. The very fact that 
all the nations were so jealous of each other was the reason why an 
International Police Force was required. Necessity drew one to the 
scheme not because one liked it, but because the alternative was to go 
on drifting until, as in 1914, war came like a bolt from the blue. Unless 
public opinion could be organised to avert this, long as it might take, 
there was grave danger that civilisation would be altogether blotted out. 
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1*, SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1930. By A. J. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. 1931. (Oxford University Press. 
8vo. ix +605 pp. 21s. To members of the R.I.1.A., 12s. 6d.) 

2*. DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1930. Edited by John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett. With an introduction by Sir Frederic G. 
Kenyon. 1931. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii + 264 pp. 
12s. 6d. To members of the R.I.I.A., 8s. 6d.) 


Tuls is the eighth volume of the Survey from Professor Toynbee’s 
pen, not to mention two subsidiary opuscula. The “ moving finger ”’ 
writes with a full measure of its old skill, whilst Time, its pace-maker, 
moves relentlessly forward. 

This year the record suffers a little through being overshadowed by 
what we know of its sequel. The march of Time has been so dramatic 
that the events of 1930 are by now far back in the distance and the 
perspective in which we regard them is already very different from 
that in which the volume was plannedandin large part composed. What 
has happened to “ the relief of international tension in the Pacific ’’ 
which we are told came “‘ so unexpectedly soon” in 1930? Who now 
thinks of ‘‘ Union ”’ as a practical remedy for European ills or regards 
M. Briand as a successor of Aratus or, in the sense intended, of 
Machiavelli? And whocan read, without a feeling of irony, the account 
of the second Hague Conference for the final adoption of the Young 
Plan? If, as the French say, il n’y a que le provisoire qui dure, it is 
sometimes equally true that 7] n’y a que le définitif qui ne dure pas. 
But this shifting of the reader’s perspective is not the fault of Professor 
Toynbee and his coadjutors. It is the common fate of the chronicler 
and part of what makes his chronicle precious for posterity. 

The volume is well distributed geographically. After a brief 
general introduction, a hundred pages are devoted to Disarmament and 
Security, in the shape of the London Naval Conference, the Convention 
on Financial Assistance to States victims of aggression (how out of 
date this sounds !) and the final meeting of the Preparatory Commission. 
There follow short sections on the Briand plan, the Balkan Conference 
and the Greco-Turkish settlement. This brings us to the Middle 
East, where Professor Toynbee is peculiarly at home. In an intro- 
duction of twenty pages he surveys the region from the Mediterranean 
to Afghanistan, dwelling fondly on the Biblical exploits of Faysalu’d- 
Dawish ; on the meeting, on a British man-of-war in the Persian Gulf, 
between King ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz Al Sa‘iid and King Faysal b. Husayn Al 
Hashim; and on how the former of these potentates, having over- 
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thrown his rebellious henchman, “used the leisure” thus acquired 
“to import and distribute machinery for pumping water, and for 
boring artesian wells, which,’’ adds the wise chronicler, ‘“ might do 
more, in the long run, than motor-cars and aeroplanes to preserve the 
empire which he had built up.”” Weare then carried patiently and 
tactfully through the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, the tangled story 
of the Palestine outbreak, its antecedents and its sequel, and affairs 
in Syria and ‘Iraq. Only Persia is left aside for the present. The 
Palestinian section, particularly the part of it relating to the two 
White Papers, will no doubt be scrutinised, as the author remarks, 
“under the intellectual microscope which generations of learned 
doctors have fashioned for studying the minutie of the Torah and the 
Mishna and the Talmud.’ It seems to state the case, or rather the 
cases, both fairly and fully, including, for instance, the criticisms made 
on the Hope Simpson report. The conclusion arrived at, if it can be 
described as a conclusion, is that the problem involved is “ an alge- 
braical equation governed by a variable”’ (7.e. the maximum total 
population of Palestine) ‘‘ which would give the equation quite different 
solutions according to the numerical value assigned to it.” Here is 
the mathematician hitting back at the theologians. 

There is a short Chinese section followed by eighty pages on the 
Americas, but there is only space here to mention the 120 pages on 
economic affairs which form a most welcome and competent addendum. 
Mr. H. V. Hodson contributes a chapter on World Economic Tendencies 
since the War in which much useful material is collected; in particular, 
an account of the various schemes that have been attempted for the 
control of the prices and the supply of individual commodities, and of 
the too little regarded history of the Tariff Truce Conferences. Mr. 
R. J. Stopford writes the chapter on the sad history of German Repara 
tions from the signing of the Young Report to its coming into force. 
Finally, Mr. Jules Menken contributes a section on German Economy 
and Reparations, written during the summer, in which the problem 
before Dr. Briining is very well set out with detailed figures. We 
await his next contribution but one. 


This year’s collection of documents follows very closely the lines of 
Professor Toynbee’s volume, to which it is an indispensable adjunct 
in its survey of Europe, the Near and Far East, Africa and the United 
States. Selection must have presented many problems, but, on the 
whole, it would seem to satisfy all tastes. If the Draft Disarmament 
Convention has been omitted it can be found easily elsewhere; and in 
any case it will soon be out of date. The amount of space devoted to 
speeches is commendable, as these are often not easily accessible. 
Those included in the volume are by Mussolini (in his more truculent 
mood—‘ In 1950 Europe will be wrinkled and decrepit. The only 
country of young men will be Italy’); by Stalin (“ The growth of the 
revolutionary movement in India... can no longer be doubted. 
The bourgeoisie count on swamping these countries with blood and 
depend on police bayonets, calling at the same time for the assistance 
of such people as Gandhi. . . . It may be recalled that Tsarism had a 
horde of them, represented by liberals of all tints, but that nothing 
came of this collaboration either”); by Baron Shidehara (‘‘ The 
future of Sino-Japanese relations is variously viewed in this country. 
There are pessimists who maintain that, however fair and liberal a 
course Japan may steer, China will never meet us half-way”); by 
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C. T. Wang, Briand, Tardieu, Curtius, Grandi, Hoover (‘‘ There has 
been much discussion as to the desirability of some further extension 
of the Kellogg Pact so as to effect a double purpose of assuring 
methodical development of the machinery of peaceful settlement and 
to insure at least the mobilisation of world opinion against those who 
fail when the strain comes. I do not say that some such further step 
may not some day come about’’); and by the Prime Minister in 
presenting the Naval Disarmament Treaty to the House of Commons. 

Stalin (or his translator) should remember that Kellog has not yet 


become the correct spelling through constant usage on the Continent. 
A. Z. 


3*. THE PROBLEM OF FEDERALISM. By Sobei Mogi. With a Preface 
by Professor Harold T. Laski. 1931. 2 vols. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1931. 8vo. 1144 pp. 36s.) 

WE owe to Mr. Sobei Mogi, who has studied under Professor Laski, 
a very interesting contribution to the history of political theory in the 
form of a detailed investigation of federal ideas in the minds of 
American, English and German thinkers. The author has a strong 
practical motive for his investigation, for he is satisfied that the 
principle of federalism is one which must be adopted in proportion as 
real democracy progresses and the functions which the State is called 
upon to perform increase in accordance with that progress. While 
he leaves to a future work his own theory, his study convinces him 
that no federal State is an ideal form of the State and at the same 
time that no authoritarian unitary State can successfully carry out the 
modern complicated tasks of the State either under any forms of 
dictatorship, or under constitutional responsible government without 
decentralisation of decision and administration, and he is convinced 
that the decentralised unitary State, with full recognition of inter- 
national control, will be the State form realised in the twentieth century. 
It is consoling to find a keen Eastern mind so convinced that dictator- 
ship is not an abiding form of government and that international 
authority may be expected to prevail, for superficially at least there are, 
both in practice and in theory, many developments to suggest that 
democracy is becoming discredited and that nationalism is reviving in 
power. 

Mr. Mogi’s history of American and English federal ideas gives a 
useful and often interesting summary of theories which are generally 
familiar to English students of politics, who will, however, be glad to 
have so convenient a review of the doctrines of Hamilton and Jefferson, 
of Calhoun and Webster, and of the present controversies and the 
development of the pragmatic theory of the pluralistic State attesting 
the influence of William James. English work, apart from Bryce’s 
studies of American federalism, presents comparatively little that 
is of great importance, until the recent development of the pluralistic 
views of the school adopted by the author. ‘More novel to the English 
reader is the wealth of German discussion which has been carefully 
digested and expounded. No better introduction to the study of 
German political ideas as a whole could be imagined. Gierke, Preuss, 
Treitschke, Triepel, Anschiitz, Beyerle and Nawiasky are competently 
expounded, and Kelsen receives the compliment of a whole chapter. 
Indeed, the generosity of the author has perhaps led him to include too 
many minor writers in his survey, and to set out too fully the rather 
scholastic dialectic of which such writers as Kelsen are over-fond. 
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But the work was well worth doing and the author’s acumen and 
industry deserve all praise. The chief omission is the failure to 
indicate fully the connection between current political issues and 
contemporary theory. No doubt the author was well aware that 
the forms of doctrine of each period are vitally linked with issues of 
the day between the central power and the States, but he has normally 
left the reader to supply this connection for himself, and the average 
student of politics can hardly be expected to have the necessary 
knowledge of German political evolution to supply readily the omission. 
There are, of course, slips; for example, the ingenious Governor 
Pownall’s serious contribution has escaped the author, who refers to 
him as Powell (p. 213), and he is perhaps too generous to Adam Smith’s 
suggestions, which showed some lack of appreciation of the con- 
temporary situation in America; and I fear that it must be denied 
that “‘ Durham originated the idea of federalism in Canada, and first 
propounded the idea that the principle of responsible government 
should be applied to colonial politics ” (p. 226). _ His merit lies in the 
adoption of ideas originally grasped clearly by others and the lending 
to them of the whole weight of his great ability and his political prestige. 
Finally, it is rather unkind to talk (p. 45) of the “ arbitrary oppression 


of George III and his ministers’’; their worst fault was muddle- 
headed incompetence and complete inability to understand American 
feeling. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


4. CONTEMPORARY EUROPE AND OVERSEAS, 1898-1920. [Period IX 
in the Series Periods of European History.| By R. B. Mowat. 
ae (London: Rivingtons. 8vo. xxiv -+ 392 pp.; map. 

$s. 6d.) 

5. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By R. B. Mowat. 1931. (London: 
Rivingtons. 8vo. 180 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

ProFEssor Mowat’s studies in the history of diplomacy are well 
known; and in this new text-book he excels in his art of clear state- 
ment and rapid narrative. The period he deals with obviously expands 
European history to cover the whole world; but the centre of interest 
is still Europe. About 150 pages at the end cover the events of the 
Great War; and the first 250 pages cover the years from 1898 to 1914. 
The history is mainly political; for neither social nor economic changes 
are emphasised, even in the short chapter on the United States. The 
year 1898 is that of the Spanish-American war; and two chapters are 
devoted to other wars—the Boer war and the Russo-Japanese war. 
Such is political history in international affairs! But a good record of 
lunacy is useful in a mental hospital. 

International Relations is a text-book of 180 pages, dealing with the 
rise of Nationalism and the latest phases of diplomacy. It contains 
a description of the League system, disarmament and inter-govern- 
mental debts, and should be very useful to students. The record 
deals solely with the political aspect. C. DELISLE BURNS. 


6. INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS: the American Attitude. By 
Keith Clark. 1931. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: P.S. King. 8vo. 261 pp. 15s.) 

Dr. KEITH CLARK has arranged this book in four chapters, dealing 
respectively with the Universal Postal Union, the International 

Telegraph Union, Submarine Cables, and the International Radio 
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Union. Each of these chapters is again divided into two sections, the 
first giving a summarised account of the various stages in international 
organisation and the second describing the ‘‘ American attitude.” In 
the result we have a small and thoroughly useful work of reference. 
The material is well arranged, and the book provides within a small 
compass a mass of carefully digested information which is not easily 
to be found elsewhere without some labour and research. 

Two main criticisms may be offered. In the first place, the book is 
really too short, though brevity can rarely be a matter for censure. 
But the summarised acccount of conventional rules is not always easy 
to follow, and Dr. Clark would have made things easier for his readers 
if he had printed the full text of the relevant conventions in an appendix. 
Again, he has not attempted to deal adequately with the difficult 
problems raised by the War, and his very brief references to War con- 
ditions invite criticisms which might perhaps have been obviated by a 
fuller treatment of these questions. 

Secondly, it must be said that Dr. Clark is not so reliable when he 
ventures beyond the narrower limits of his special study. Both his 
history and his politics are open to criticism on the score of carelessness 
and insufficient study. The statement (p. 95) that “in 1875... 
Europe had been adjusted as it was to remain until 1914” is so absurd 
that it can only be due to carelessness, for Dr. Clark can scarcely be 
ignorant of the Berlin Congress and the Balkan Wars. Again, the too 
frequent attribution to Great Britain of Machiavellian motives appears 
to be chiefly based upon the evidence of American witnesses before 
Congressional committees. Nor can Dr. Clark be regarded as a safe 

guide upon the broader problems of international law. Those who 
know Professor Pearce Higgins will be surprised to find him accused 
(p. 162) of “‘ a disbelief in any law applicable in war-time, certainly in 
naval war.”” The author would also have been better advised to have 
omitted his brief references to communications in classical and medieval 
times, since they are obviously not based upon a first-hand knowledge 
of the authorities. H. A. S. 


7*. D’ABERNON (Viscount): Portraits and Appreciations. 1931. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. 259 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis book contains brief character sketches republished from 
Lord D’Abernon’s Berlin diary, together with a few hitherto unpub- 
lished portraits, such as those of Lord Cromer, Abdul Hamid, Marshal 
Pilsudski and Lord Birkenhead. 

The book ends with appreciations of the German and French 
characters. That of the French character is much the more convincing. 
Lord D’Abernon develops a theory, which it would be interesting to 
see worked out more fully, that while the Germans have qualities in 
common with the Dorian conception of life, the French nature 

“is not strictly Latin, in many qualities and characteristics being closer to 

Ionian Greece than to Rome, perhaps closer to the civilisation of the fifth 


and sixth centuries B.c. in Miletus and Asia Minor—not Athenian, as is 
claimed, more remote still from Sparta; essentially not Dorian.” 


He fastens on the Frenchman’s feeling for social laws; his natural 
appreciation of the arts, and in particular of literature; his success 
when following his own bent, and his corresponding failure when 
trying to assimilate styles or idioms imposed from outside—all 
those characteristics, in fact, which go to make up the French- 
man’s highly developed and efficient technique of living. He finishes 
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by quoting Montaigne: ‘“‘ Mon art et mon métier, c’est vivre.” In 
other words, 


‘‘ There is no nation in the world that better knows how to enjoy life; 
perhaps another way of saying that no nation is more intelligent.” 


8*, THE BACKGROUND OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Charles 
Hodges, Associate Professor of Politics in New York University. 
1931. (London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 743 pp. 2Is.) 

Tus book, with its sonorous sub-title ‘‘Our World Horizons, 
National and International,” is a kind of vade-mecum for the young 
American student who gazes for the first time through the ‘‘ windows 
on the world”’ (Part I). One welcomes the energy of the writer in 
venturing on this vast undertaking, as it is a sign of the growing 
appreciation in American Universities of the need for a broader under- 
standing of international affairs. One would wish, however, that 
Mr. Hodges’s style were less verbose and rhetorical; the treatment of 
his grand themes suffers specially from a want of precision of thought. 
To older students the book has a value in the appendix of forty pages 
devoted to closely printed reading references. These give a useful 
and exhaustive bibliography—too exhaustive and indiscriminate for 
the beginner—relating to the various aspects of international relations 
in their development from the jungle to Geneva comprehended in the 
author’s cosmic stride. 

In addition to these suggested readings, the author provides 
voluminous chapter-notes giving references to authoritative works in 
support of views elaborated, or rather enumerated, in the text, and 
bearing on every problem in international relations that can be 
conceived, T. P. CONWELL-EVANS. 


g. SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EuROPEAN History, Vor. III, 1715-1920. 
Edited by H. Butterfield. 1931. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 
20I pp. 55.) 

Way select 1715 as the beginning of a period, with 1789 staring out 
of the years? And granting the division of Time—with all due 
praise for valuable documents of 1830 and 1848 and for a few sentences 
from the Berlin Treaty of 1878—why print the Covenant of the League, 
omitting Articles 9, 10, 13, 15 and above all 19? If 1920 is really the 
end of a period, surely students may be seriously misled by the omission 
of some of the most important clauses of an international Treaty which 
sought to change established traditions. Again, why no mention of 
Part XIII of the Versailles Treaty ? C. D. B. 


10. SOCIOLOGIE DE LA GUERRE ET DE LA Paix. [Annales de I|’Institut 
Internationale de Sociologie Tome XVI.] 1932. (Paris: Giard. 
8vo. 318 pp. 50/rs.) 

These are papers by eminent sociologists. The effects of war on 
the character and structure of population, the psychological rhythms 
of war, the peculiar relation of the Churches to war, economic tendencies 
leading to war—all these are given short and stimulating treatment. 
There are also some discussions of trade unionism, co-operation and 
health services, as tending towards peace. The volume is useful : 
and if the papers included are too summary, they serve to break new 
ground for the student of international affairs who is obsessed by 
political issues. aah & Mi. * 
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11*, DiviDED EuroPE. By Somerset de Chair. 1931. (London: 
Cape. 8vo. 224pp. 5s.) 

MR. DE CHAIR published in 1930 a small book on the political state 
of Europe which enjoyed a not undeserved success. The temptation to 
try again was probably irresistible; but the second attempt seems less 
fortunate. It is not Mr. de Chair’s fault that the paradoxes of yester- 
day have become the platitudes of to-day, and that the Hoover Plan, 
which was the dernier cri when he finished this book, now seems a far-off 
and rather insignificant link inalong chain. It is not now very striking 
to be told that Europe is divided against herself, that the Young Plan 
placed an intolerable burden on Germany, or that the Treaty of 


Trianon bristles with flagrant injustices. (Mr. de Chair, by the way, is 


particularly susceptible to Hungarian propaganda.) The strength of 
the book, as of its predecessor, lies in its vigorous and sweeping general- 
isations; its weakness in the author’s habit of being in too much of a 
hurry to verify his facts. He sketches, for instance, a suggestive 
contrast between the attitude to the Covenant of the League of the 
“‘ evolutionary ’’ countries, who believe in the gradual growth of tradi- 
tion, and the “ revolutionary ”’ countries (the epithet is inappropriate), 
who pin their faith to the letter of the law. But he rather spoils the 
effect by telling us that “‘ the delegates of the revolutionary States have 
spent most of their time [at Geneva] trying to amend the wording of 
the constitution.” In point of fact, the only two important attempts 
yet made to amend the Covenant were initiated by typical ‘“ evolu- 
tionary ” countries, Canada and Great Britain. 


12*, INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION. By H. N. Shenton, Edward 
Sapir and Otto Jespersen. 1931. (London: Kegan Paul. Bijou. 
120 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


IN the first of these three articles, all of which deal with the problem 
of international language, Professor Shenton describes the activities 
of the International Auxiliary Language Association, which has been 
conducting experiments in the United States on various points con- 
nected with the use and teaching of constructed languages. The 
experiments have, it is true, been practically confined to Esperanto, 
owing to its wide distribution. But this little book, like the activities 
of the I.A.L.A. generally, is to be welcomed as putting the matter on a 
basis of scientific study and practical policy. 


13. DEBABELISATION. By C. K. Ogden. 1931. (London: Kegan 
Paul. Bijou. 171 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs is another little volume in the “ Basic English ” collection, 
which contains a large number of favourable expressions of opinion, 
at all events from English-speaking sources. It somewhat avoids 
what seems to be the fundamental issue, that is to say :—Should 
the international auxiliary language be neutral or national? Apart 
from the temporary convenience of one or two nationalities, all the 
weight of argument seems to be in favour of a neutral, that is a con- 
structed language. For there is a reasonable hope that such a language 
would retain indefinitely its auxiliary character, as did medieval 
Latin. Whereas the general spread of one of the great national 
languages, with its traditions and literature, would almost certainly 
end in the disappearance of all the rest, to the infinite impoverishment 
of human civilisation during the remainder of its existence. F. B. B. 


” 








I. 
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14*, Privat (Edmond): The Life of Zamenhof, Inventor of Esperanto. 
4 pe 
1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 123 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


A readable sketch of the life of the “inventor” of Esperanto, which 
throws considerable light on the early history of the language, as well as 
on Dr. Zamenhof’s ideals and personality. The author is lecturer in 
Esperanto at Geneva University and has been president of the Inter- 
national Committee of Esperanto Associations. 


15*. ZUR PROBLEMATIK DES VOLKSWILLENS. Von E. Kaufmann. 
(Beitrage zum auslandischen 6ffentlichen Recht und Vélkerrecht, 
Heft 17). 1931. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 31 pp.) 

A brief exposition of the writer’s views on what is meant by the will 
of the people, and on constitutional means of giving expression to it. He 
rejects proportional representation, as being incompatible with parlia- 
mentary government and considers ‘‘ je unmittelbarer und je reiner und 
zahlenmiassig genauer man versucht den Volkswillen zum Ausdruck zu 
bringen, um so einflussloser, inhaltloser und willenloser macht man ihn.” 


16*, ANNUAIRE PARLEMENTAIRE: Publié sous le patronage de 
l'Union Interparlementaire par Léopold Boissier et Professeur 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, avec la collaboration de J. Laferriére. 
Premiére Année. 1931. (Paris: Delagrave. 8vo. xv + 747 pp. 


125 frs.) 

Covers in respect of the 69 countries of the world details regarding 
legislative and executive powers, electoral and parliamentary procedure, 
political parties, and a brief account of the main political events of 1930, 
together with a list of laws passed. 


17*, ToscANo (Dr. Mario): Le minoranze di razza, di lingua, di 
religione nel diritto internazionale. 1931. (Torino: Bocca. 
8vo. 261 pp. Lire 25.) 

This is a clear and competent handbook of the legal type on the 
minority problem with which the League of Nations is concerned, but 
it is quite unoriginal and adds nothing to the existing works on the subject, 
except in so far as the point of view differs from that of most works in 
English, French and German. There are one or two very strained theses, 
such as adducing the general principles of the integrity and independence 
of States as a “‘ fonte di diritto internazionale ”’ for the duties of minorities, 
and the arguments against the institution of a Permanent Minorities 
Commission seem to misconceive the case of its advocates. The author, 
of course, opposes the idea of extending the treaty obligations to West 
European States, including Italy. The list of precedents and treaties, 
analysis of procedure, etc. follows the familiar lines. C. A. M. 
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18. Mir DEM KAISER ALS STAATSMANN UND FREUND AUF NORDLAND- 
REISEN. Von First Philipp zu Eulenburg. 2 vols. 1931. 
(Dresden : Carl Reissner Verlag. 8vo. 386, 384 pp. Rm. 22.) 


THESE extracts from the diaries and letters of the Emperor William 
II’s most intimate friend will prove a sore disappointment to students 
of German history. If there is abundant evidence of the “ friend ”’ 
in these pages, there is all too little of the “‘ statesman ”’ and political 
adviser of the Emperor in domestic and foreign policy alike. Never- 
theless, for a dozen out of the fourteen cruises on which he was the 
Emperor’s guest, Eulenburg was also the liaison officer between the 
Foreign Office and his Imperial master; all dispatches and telegrams 
passed through his hands and were answered by him at the Emperor’s 
dictation; and he must have enjoyed innumerable opportunities for 
influencing domestic and foreign policy in his dé/e-d-téte talks with 
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William II. Eulenburg’s widow—Princess Augusta zu Eulenburg— 
admits in her Introduction that “it will perhaps cause astonishment 

- that I have chosen (for publication) these non-political writings from 
among the many papers left by my husband.”’ It does in truth not 
only “‘ cause astonishment” but also lively regret among students of 
German Imperial policy in the years 1889—1903—the years covered by 
these two volumes. For it will not be possible to write in full the inner 
history of the first fourteen years of William II’s reign until the political 
papers in the archives at Schloss Liebenberg have been published in 
their entirety. Eulenburg unquestionably exercised a very great 
influence over William II both in political and personal matters. The 
exact extent of that influence and the manner in which it was exercised 
cannot be properly estimated before we know more than has hitherto 
been vouchsafed to us of Eulenburg’s own political views. 

At the same time these pages are most delightful reading. Eulen- 
burg wielded a brilliant and witty pen that was not seldom touched with 
malice. His description of his visit to London in 1891 fairly sparkles 
with a malicious wit: nor does he spare his companions on these 
Nordlandreisen. Even the Emperor himself comes beneath the lash 
of Eulenburg’s mordant humour—the Prince found his love of noise 
and display no less than his liking for the society of Englishmen and 
Americans incomprehensible. A thumb-nail sketch of Adolf von 
Biilow, the brother of the Imperial Chancellor, throws an interesting 
light on Eulenburg’s own personality: “a very clever, cultured man 
with great charm of conversation. But his strength of character 
(‘ charaktervolles Wesen ’) is uncomfortable.” It was a quality which 
was not possessed to any conspicuous degree by the company that sailed 
on board the Hohenzollern among the Norwegian fjords for fourteen 
successive years. Tan F. D. Morrow. 


19. Lorp RosEBERY. By the Marquess of Crewe, K.G. 2 vols. 
1931. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xiii + vii-+ 752 pp. 
42s.) 

IT is with a certain sense of disappointment that one lays down these 
two handsome volumes. Lord Crewe has raised a stately literary 
monument to the memory of his distinguished father-in-law rather 
than painted a revealing portrait of one of the most enigmatic figures 
of the nineteenth century. It is the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., K.T., 
etc., with whom we are confronted—a Grand Seigneur, a noted con- 
noisseur of life in its widest aspect, a diplomat who aroused Bismarck’s 
admiration, an author of two at least of the best biographical essays 
in the English language, Prime Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, an owner of racehorses and thrice winner of the Derby, 
and—a failure? That is the mystery of Rosebery’s singular 
personality which Lord Crewe, who knew him as well as any man ever 
knew him, has failed to solve. He himself seems conscious of his 
lack of success when he writes at the close of the second volume : 


“When all is said and done, Rosebery remains something of an enigma 
to those who knew him best. . . . It is a hopeless task to fix in cold print 
any impression of his personal charm. ‘ You have not been under the 
wand of the magician,’ said Pitt to somebody who had not heard his great 
rival speak; and so it must be for those who did not know Rosebery. 
Though the Fairy Queens beside his cradle, unlike those in Macaulay’s poem 
of which he was so fond, lavished many various gifts upon him, it would be 
untrue to call it a very happy life. But he warmed both hands before its 
fire, and he did not fear death. Ave atque vale.” 
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The student of international affairs will find here far less than he 
had hoped to learn of Rosebery’s conduct of foreign policy. The 
delicate Siamese Question is scarcely more than touched upon; the 
charge that he was hostile to France is indeed faithfully dealt with and 
dismissed; and of his negotiations with the other European Powers 
there is practically nothing—at least nothing that has not been pre- 
viously revealed in official publications of diplomatic documents, or 
in the J eters of Queen Victoria. Itisnot too much to say that a student 
armed with all these various sources of information, and who had 
worked among the documents in the State Archives in Vienna, would 
be in a position to write a far more valuable study of Rosebery’s conduct 
of foreign policy than has Lord Crewe with all the wealth of private 
papers that must have been at his disposal. It may be that Lord 
Crewe considers that the chief interest of Rosebery’s career lies out- 
side the realm of foreign affairs. Nevertheless, it cannot be other 
than matter for regret that so little space should have been allocated 
in this long biography to a department of political life in which Rose- 
bery himself certainly took a deep interest. For the student of inter- 
national affairs the most interesting pages in these volumes will be 
those in which Rosebery himself records his impressions of Bismarck 
and the conversations he had with the fallen Colossus in 1890 and 1897. 
It must have taken some courage to have told Bismarck to his face on 
September 28, 1890, as Rosebery did, ‘“‘ You are overthrown, Prince, 
with the power you created—hoist with your own petard as Shake- 
speare says.” It was probably for that very reason that the old 
Prince promptly agreed with him. With a true presentiment of what 
was to come, Bismarck laid his finger upon the cause of all Germany’s 
misfortunes from 1890 to 1914 in saying to Rosebery : 

“Had he (William II) said to me, ‘I wish to govern alone,’ nothing 
would have been easier; but he tried to get rid of me by ill-treatment. He 

did business in a way which hurt my dignity, saying his nerves would stand 


it better than mine. ... The old Emperor was good-tempered. The 
Emperor Frederick was polite; this young man is neither good-tempered 
nor pulite.”’ 


Ian F. D. Morrow. 


20. DAS REICH UND PREUSSEN IM KAMPF UM DIE FUHRUNG: VON 
BISMARCK BIS 1918. By Hans Goldschmidt. 1931. (Berlin: 
Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. Rm. 23.) 


FEw political issues are of more importance to Europe in general 
than the internal struggle that has been going on for years between 
Prussia and the other States composing the German Reich. It is a 
struggle between centralisation and separatism; between the unitary 
State and federalism; and between Prussianism in all its aspects and 
all that is non-Prussian in Germany. This contest for the hegemony 
within the Empire was the supreme domestic problem confronting all 
the German Imperial Chancellors from Bismarck to Prince Max of 
Baden; and it continues to trouble their Republican successors of to- 
day. Hence the importance of Herr Goldschmidt’s subject can hardly 
be over-estimated. Nor does he fail in this book to do it justice. The 
135 pages in which he surveys the history of the struggle between 
Prussia and the Empire are an admirable introduction to and commen- 
tary upon the documents that form the bulk of his book. These 
documents have been selected not merely from the Imperial archives, 
but also from those of the several States composing the German Reich. 
Herr Goldschmidt has displayed such admirable judgment in his very 
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onerous and responsible task of selection and compression—he sum- 
- marises many of the longer documents—that his book presents the 
reader with an unusually clear statement of a peculiarly complicated 
problem in its various stages. He has undoubtedly laid his finger 
upon the cardinal weakness in Bismarck’s constitutional edifice when 
he writes that Bismarck “ could not bring himself to fulfil the concession 
that he had at first contemplated making to parliamentarism, namely, 
the establishment of responsible government after the English pattern, 
and therefore found himself in ever-sharpening opposition to the 
Reichstag.” Although he failed to find a permanent solution of the 
problem, Bismarck managed to obviate the worst evils arising out of the 
dual system of government within the Empire by placing an arbitrary 
interpretation upon the Imperial constitution to suit his own ends and 
by filling the Prussian ministerial posts with men subservient to him. 
His immense personal authority enabled him to surmount crises that 
would have crushed lesser men. This authority was lacking in his 
successors, who, for reasons made clear in the documents reproduced, 
here signally failed to solve either of the problems handed on to them 
by Bismarck—the strengthening of the Imperial government as against 
those of the various States, and the provision of guarantees against 
the evils inseparable from parliamentarism and separatism. I. F. D. M. 


21. DREIBUND- UND ENTENTE-POLITIK IN DER ALTEN UND NEUEN 
WELT. By Constantin Dumba. 1931. (Vienna: Amalthea 
Verlag. 8vo. 482 pp.) 

In this volume the last Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton sets down his reminiscences of a long diplomatic career that began 
in London (1881-86) and took him successively to St. Petersburg 
(1886-90), Rome (1890-93), Bucarest (1894-95), Paris (1896- 
1903), Belgrade (1903-5), Stockholm (1909-12) and Washington 
(I913-15). For the most part Dr. Dumba’s memory has retained 
only details about the people he met, dinners he attended, and 
impressions he received of the countries he lived in—or else he has been 
discreet beyond even the narrow limits set to diplomatists. Thus for 
the four years 1905-9 Dumba served under Aehrenthal in the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in Vienna—a period which he covers in eleven pages. 
As Minister in Belgrade at the time of Alexander’s and Draga’s assassina- 
tion, Dumba had probably unrivalled opportunities for gleaning little- 
known details about the conspiracy that brought about the violent 
removal of the Obrenovié dynasty ; yet he adds very little to what has 
long been known about that brutal affair. His account of his American 
experiences shows him to have been wanting in understanding of 
American mentality. Wilson—perhaps not unnaturally—comes in for 
some very sharp criticism. A couple of chapters on the London Con- 
ference on Maritime Law (1908-9) and on the Freedom of the Seas are 
of some interest for students of maritime law. Although written in a 
curiously jerky style, the book is pleasant reading, and interesting in 
that it reveals a typical Viennese outlook upon the world. I.F.D.M. 


22*, ENGLAND AND THE INTERNATIONAL POLICY OF THE EUROPEAN 
GREAT PowERs, 1871-1914: being the Ford Lectures delivered 
in the University of Oxford, 1929. By A. F. Pribram, Professor 
of History in the University of Vienna. 1931. (London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 156 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR PRIBRAM’S brilliant summary of British policy in Europe 
is a valuable indication of what foreign scholars think of the influence 
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? 


which is due to the uncon- 
scious acceptance of a traditional point of view on the part of our 
diplomatists and statesmen. Continuity may be also the effect of 
what other people expect one to do. Supremacy at sea, a Balance 
in Europe and the security of Belgium are the three governing ideas 
that Professor Pribram finds in our Foreign Secretaries from Salisbury 
in the 1870’s to Grey in I914. 


of England. There is a “ continuity’ 


23*. THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. By Karl Tschup- 
pik. Trans. by C. J. S. Sprigge. 1930. (London: Bell. 8vo. 
xxiv + 5II pp. 21s.) 

TuIs book deserves, and will probably get, a wide circulation. It 
is hard to think of a work which one would more willingly recommend 
to the more serious type of library subscriber. Herr Tschuppik is not 
a professed historian, and his book, which has neither references nor 
bibliography, is not an historical work in the category of those of 
Friedjung, Redlich or Pribram; nevertheless, it is obviously based on 
very wide reading and careful study of the sources, and it succeeds as 
well as any book yet published in English in giving a clear and accurate 
picture of the last seventy years of Austria-Hungary. Moreover, it is 
thoroughly readable, steering a good middle course between the dry 
and the sensational. It should perhaps be said that as a biography it is 
less satisfactory than as a history. The translation reads fluently, and 
contributes to the reader’s enjoyment, although it breaks down here and 
there on Viennese slang and peculiarities. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


24*, LESSING (Otto Edward) ed.: Minorities and Boundaries. A Series 
of Papers. 1931. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 8vo. 154 pp. 
4 gulden.) 

Essays on the German minorities in Alsace-Lorraine, South Tyrol, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, written in every case from a strongly German 
point of view. That on Alsace seems to us the best. There are two short 
essays advocating the Anschluss, and an article on Minorities and Inter- 
national Law, which contains nothing that is new. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
25*. THE Way TO RECOVERY. By Sir George Paish. 1931. (New 
York and London: Putnams. 8vo. viii-+ 161 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
26*, THE Economic War. By George Peel. 1931. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. 284 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

SIR GEORGE PaisH foresaw so much more clearly than most 
authorities the onset of our present epidemic malady that anything 
which he ventures to prescribe for its treatment and cure is entitled 
to a respectful attention. The course recommended in The Way to 
Recovery is the common-sense one—a reversal of the policy of world- 
wide economic nationalism which has brought us into our present 
situation. But it is difficult to resist the feeling that one of the 
questions to be addressed to anyone willing to prescribe a cure is: 
“Canst thou minister to a mind diseased?’ We should feel more 
comfortable as to the immediate prospects of some improvement if we 
could believe as fully as Sir George Paish that 

“ affairs to-day as never before are controlled by the conclusions of much 

larger bodies of public opinion in all countries than in the past. Conse- 

quently, it is not so difficult for opinion to change and to readjust public 
policy to the needs of the situation as it was informertimes. Furthermore, 


the peoples of all;countries are thinking for themselves as they never thought in 
the past and are able to make effective the conclusions they reach”’ (p. 66).4 
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Nothing has happened since he penned these words to reinforce 
Sir George’s faith. 

Mr. George Peel’s book, addressed to a rather more informed 
public, covers part of the same ground. He gives an outline sketch 
of the rise and growth of the struggle between capital and labour in 
this country in agriculture and industry, explained in the light of our 
social, political and economic history; he proceeds to show how the 
struggle has been modified and reconciliation almost affected by the 
four forces of Economic Theory, Taxation, Social Provision and Organ- 
ised Labour or Trade Unionism. He draws the conclusion that the 
long struggle has been transformed by economic nationalism into a 
fight between British labour and foreign labour, or between British 
capital and labour in alliance and foreign capital and labour. 

The reader who has followed Mr. Peel’s analysis, entertainingly 
and wittily written, up to this point may hope that it will lead up to 
a discussion of the real inwardness of the international conflict and the 
way in which it in turn will be resolved; he will be disappointed, 
but have no right to complain because the writer has chosen another 
path and preferred to show where our armour is defective and how 
we must equip ourselves to take our part in the battle, in the hope, 
it is true, that British success may be used to further the economic 
co-ordination of the world. 

One passage in the later chapters shows how terribly difficult it is 
to assume any condition as stable in this explosively dynamic world 
economy. The discount market, it is explained, has been exposed 
during recent years to two dangers—the uncertainty of the value of 
the pound sterling and the high rates charged for money in London. 

“ Fortunately for the London Market, the first of these dangers was finally 

exorcised in 1925 . . . while the second danger is also passing away, assisted 

very materially by the explosion of the American boom in the autumn of 

1929” (p. 264). 

We still have to carry out the various reforms in our economic 
structure which Mr. Peel advocates, but the international struggle 
for trade which all countries are intent on restricting has been so 
intensified since his book was printed that it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that in the absence of an early armistice all the combatants 
will die of exhaustion, except a few favoured ones who may drag out 
a crippled and maimed existence. ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


27. THIs GoLp Crisis. By F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, M.P. 1931. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 244 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE dust-wrapper claims that this book is ‘‘an explanation, 
simple, unbiased, authoritative.” The first adjective is undoubtedly 
a justifiable claim. It is a noteworthy achievement to have described 
in a readable and completely intelligible form the essential nature of 
money, banking and foreign exchange, and to have summarised the 
outlines of War and post-War finance, the return to gold in 1925 
and the subsequent misbehaviours of gold and the existing economic 
crisis. 

Perhaps it may be held that too much is sacrificed to simplicity, 
and the phrase ‘“ broadly speaking,” which often occurs, sometimes 
conceals a multitude of illuminating and important facts. “In April 
1921,” Mr. Pethick-Lawrence tells us, ‘‘ the British bank rate was 
reduced having had a twelve-month run at 7... the American 
rate was also kept at the highest figure for nearly the same period ”’ 
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(p. 95). “‘ The severe deflation in Great Britain in Ig20-21 . . . had 
roughly kept pace with the corresponding deflation in the United 
States.” Mr. Pethick-Lawrence continues the sad story by telling 
that “it was not long before a further conscious policy of deflation 
was inaugurated. Under the slogan ‘making the pound look the 
dollar in the face,’ credit was ruthlessly restricted and the exchange 
value of the pound forced up” (pp. 99-100). 

The analysis is ‘‘ broadly speaking’ true, but the importance of 
what is omitted may be realised by turning to Mr. Hawtrey’s Trade 
Depression and the Way Out (Longmans, 2s. 6d., p. 25), where he de- 
scribes how in 1922 the United States relaxed, while we restricted, 
credit; in 1923 the United States restricted and we relaxed, and in 
1924 the United States again relaxed and we restricted—with all 
the results which this curious method of international cooperation 
produced. 

Occasionally simplification is carried to the point of inaccuracy. 
The Young Plan reduced the German Annuities from £125 million to 
£80 million, or by 36 per cent.: it is therefore an exaggeration to say 
that ‘‘ before the post-1929 fall in prices had gone very far, the small 
reduction in the amount of the Annuities had been more than counter- 
balanced by the exclusion from the Young Plan of the Dawes pro- 
vision for scaling them down if prices fell’”’ (p. 154). 

But on the whole, considering how simple and lucid is Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence’s narrative, and how complex is Truth, the two diverge 
surprisingly seldom, and the Macaulay’s schoolboy of a future age 
will no doubt turn first to This Gold Crisis for a general outline and 
then to Mr. Hawtrey for a subtler analysis. 

But the history of how we got into this mess, however interesting 
to future historians, makes a less immediate appeal to the reader of 
to-day than the question how are we to get out again. The following 
is Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s prescription : 

(x) Complete revision of War debts and reparations. 

(2) Place the Bank of England under the control of a Minister of 

Finance. 
(3) Don’t restore the gold standard on the old basis; 
(4) Nor even at a lower parity. 
(5) A “‘ managed currency” to keep internal prices stable, in any 
event, and, if possible, 

(6) By international cooperation keep both prices and exchanges 

stable. 

We may compare this with Mr. Hawtrey’s briefer confession of 
faith : ‘‘ The only real remedy is the expansion of credit by the central 
banks ” (p. 74), which in turn closely resembles Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s 
conclusion that ‘‘ the world crisis . . . is a monetary phenomenon 
brought about by deflation”’ (p. 221). 

It should be added that Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s narrative of the 
events of August 1931 is free from any trace of partisan bias. In 
his view 

‘“‘ The real problem consisted partly in the adverse trade balance aggravated 

by unwise lending to the Central Powers and partly in a question of simple 

confidence. To balance the budget of the State did not touch the heart of 
the problem and was therefore in reality little more than window dressing. 

No doubt if the scheme selected had secured universal acceptance in this 

country, it would have done something to restore foreign confidence... . 

But what real chance was there that a scheme which to a large section of 

our people could not fail to seem hopelessly unjust would secure a united 

front? ’’ (p. 215). 

No. I.—VOL. XI. : I 
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28*, EHRLICHES UND UNEHRLICHES SILBERGELD. By Dr. Gottfried 
Kunwald. 1931. (Jena: Fischer Verlag. 8vo. 58 pp. Rm. 
2.20.) 


Dr. Kunwatp has had in mind the message here delivered for 
the last forty-five years, ever since, in fact, the world fell under such 
influences as that of his compatriot Professor Knapp and started 
demonetising silver. The moment has now come when he can profit- 
ably explain what in his view is the root cause of the disorders now 
prevalent. 

“‘ For nearly sixty years the world economy has been threatened by the 
danger that silver was losing its property as a commodity which could be 
hoarded. This danger became acute about six years ago. . . . It does not 


spring from natural causes. . . . The cause is simply and solely due to 
the minting of silver coins which are worth less than their nominal value.” 


It is this fact that puts India, and consequently China—for he 
links the two—out of conceit with silver as an object for hoarding, 
which has upset the silver market and led to general confusion. 

“* By the step of 1920 (i.e. the reduction of the silver content of her own 

subsidiary coinage) Great Britain gave psychologically the last and heaviest 

blow to silver. This step has done more to shake confidence in England 
than London imagines.” 


Dr. Kunwald’s remedy for the present position is that all States 
with a stable currency and a store of silver money, the nominal value 
of which exceeds the value of the metal, should enter into a conven- 
tion. According to this convention they would remint all their silver 
currency into coins whose nominal value would correspond with the 
value of the metal, the loss on the process being covered by the issue 
of uncovered paper money. All parties to the convention would bind 
themselves to coin silver money of the new basis up to a certain maxi- 
mum, and coinage would cease when the silver price exceeded the new 
Mint basis. 

Dr. Kunwald selects 224d., corresponding to 63 grammes fine, for 
$1 as the basis of “ honest silver.” As to the paper money to pay 
for this step, Dr. Kunwald speaks as one interested in morals rather 
than in currency. 

‘* This solution is painful, of course. As a new element in the circulation 
of America and Europe, there will be more than $1,200 million irredeemable 
State paper money as a lasting monument of false coinage carried on for 
fifty years. This is inevitable. The State debt hitherto hidden in silver 
coins worth more than their nominal value is now made obvious, as it cannot 
be repaid.” 


This is all Dr. Kunwald wants. He is not for free coinage of silver, 
and in his view “‘ Gold has become the universal measure of value and 
must remain so,” but “ the lofty and blessed effect of the circulation 
of money of intrinsic value will be seen as soon as we have full value 
silver money.” 

Dr. Kunwald’s remedy is in one respect like the pinch of salt on 
the bird’s tail. If there could be universal agreement between power- 
ful nations on silver or any other question, no doubt currency diffi- 
culties as we know them would soon be things of the past, but the 
difficulty lies just there. 

There is some truth in Dr. Kunwald’s contention as to the effect 
of demonetisation on the value of silver, especially if the effect of the 
sale of surplus silver by various governments is taken into account. 
The catastrophic fall of silver prices since 1929 cannot, however, be 
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ascribed to this cause alone. The main part of the mischief is the 
— fall in the world level of prices owing to the appreciation of 
old. 

' General distrust of currency is in the air. Dr. Kunwald’s demand 
for a hoarding value in currency—subsidiary currency too—is there- 
fore in the fashion of the moment. Such a demand can, however, 
be regarded only as a milestone on the road back to primitive barter 
which the world is at present travelling. 


29. CAUSES AND CURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Sir William Beveridge. 
1931. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 70 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

30. THE RIDDLE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Douglas Knoop, Professor 
of Economics in the University of Sheffield. 1931. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. 192 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Str WILLIAM BEVERIDGE has, in the first of these small books, 
printed a series of six talks given over the wireless in May and June 
of 1931. Circumstances have changed since then, but the problems 
which are here discussed with great wisdom and clarity remain of 
vital importance to us all. 

The author emphasises the truth, to which he was among the first 
to call attention, that unemployment is the result of a number of un- 
related causes, and that it requires a number of remedies. He here 
distinguishes four types of unemployment, each of which calls for 
separate treatment. First, there is the unemployment caused by the 
disorganisation of the labour market in the face of minor fluctuations 
in industrial activity. Secondly, there is the lasting disequilibrium 
between the demand for and the supply of labour which appeared 
after the War for the first time in recent history. Thirdly, there is 
the unemployment caused by the world-wide confusion that has 
succeeded the rapid fall in prices beginning towards the end of 1929. 
Finally, there is the unemployment which may be directly attributed 
to the measures which it has been necessary to take to relieve the 
suffering caused by unemployment itself. 

It is in his treatment of the second of these types, the “ dead- 
weight of unemployment from 1922 to 1929,” that Sir William is on 
the most controversial ground. Prices fell steadily; money wages 
did not change, and real wages consequently rose till they were too 
high for industry to support. This is shortly his explanation of our 
troubles before the slump of 1929. The argument neglects the very 
considerable increase in the productivity of labour in the period 
under consideration. Indeed, at one point the author almost seems 
to deny that it took place. In addition, it does not make sufficient 
distinction between a fall in prices due to an improvement in the 
terms on which British goods are sold abroad, and a fall in prices 
due to losses made by entrepreneurs at home. A reduction of wages 
alone may be a very unsatisfactory remedy for difficulties arising out 
of a fall in prices of the first kind. The author’s treatment of the 
world slump of 1930 is also rather unsatisfying. He attributes 
perhaps too great importance to the variability of the total volume 
of credit. Surely this is one of the more stable elements in this changing 
world ? 

Of the problems of the labour market and of unemployment 
insurance and its dangers the author speaks with acknowledged 
authority. He makes an impressive plea for a return to the purer 
principles embodied in pre-War legislation. 

12 
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Professor Knoop has written a rather longer book but has not 
‘ achieved so much. He discusses many things which may lead to 
unemployment, but does not give any clear indication of their re- 
lative importance. The result.is to leave a rather blurred impression. 
P. K. DEBENHAM. 


31*, THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE: An Historical 
and Critical Analysis of its Organisation, Activities and Policies 
of Administration. By Asher Hobson. 1931. (University of 
California Press. 8vo. xi-+ 356 pp. $3.50.) 

32*, OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL STATISTICS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
IN WHEAT AND FLour. Wheat Studies of the Food Research In- 
stitute, Stanford University, California. 1931. (4to. 25 pp. $1.00.) 

THE International Institute of Agriculture was founded in Rome 
in 1905 as a result of the unbounded enthusiasm, vitality and persist- 
ence of David Lubin. Lubin, an American Jew born in Poland in 
1849, was the successful founder of one of the largest department 
stores in the eastern United States, and was surprised to find that 
as a farmer he failed. To enquire into what was wrong with agricul- 
ture became his life-work. Mr. Asher Hobson has written the history 
of Lubin’s attempts, in face of opposition and indifference, to interest 
governments in the international organisation of agriculture. It is 
amusing to read of this unconventional Californian, self-appointed 
representative of the conservative farming class, storming the doors 
of ministries, newspaper offices and royalty itself, illustrating his 
arguments by bewildering similes and historical incidents. But 
depressing rather than amusing is the account of Elihu Root’s opposi- 
tion to the whole idea, and particularly to Lubin as representative 
of the United States, and it is with despair that one reads the nicely 
phrased letter from a representative of The Times, who apparently 
was sufficiently impressed by Lubin to feel that he owed to him an 
explanation of his looking-at-both-sides-of-the-question attitude. 

The critical part of Mr. Hobson’s book gives detailed information 
of the internal working of the Institute, and it is evident that there 
is still room for improvement. The Institute, however, has greatly 
improved the compilation of statistics, which have been usefully avail- 
able at the several post-War international conferences on sugar, rubber, 
wheat and so on. At the beginning of the century agriculture, always 
largely dependent on chance factors, was additionally handicapped 
by lack of distributed information on crops and markets, by varied 
and fluctuating freight rates, and by tariff policies usually in favour 
of industry and detrimental to farming interests. Lubin has provided 
a source of information for international agricultural statistics, but 
that is as far as the influence of the Institute reaches. The second 
part of his scheme, the efficient international organisation of the 
world’s food supplies, is yet to come. 


Agriculturists have for many years made use of the shipments 
figures published in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, and the Food Re- 
search Institute in March of last year published an analysis of the varia- 
tions between these unofficial and the official export figures. Its 
conclusions are that differences in totals are slight, due chiefly to the 
difficulty of estimating wheat movements from North America, from 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, and that month to month reports, which 
are not available in official statistics, can best be studied in 
Broomhall’s shipments. Ay S.-v.-b,. 8. 
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33%. YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION, 1931. Edited by 
The Horace Plunkett Foundation. 1931. (London: Routledge. 
8vo. viii + 582 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


The Horace Plunkett Foundation has done a great service in 
bringing together this collection of papers on various aspects of national 
and international cooperation in agriculture. One of the most 
interesting post-War developments in the Cooperative Movement is the 
increase in direct trading relations between the Consumers and the 
Producers’ Societies. By this means Cooperators hope to solve the 
age-long dispute between the man who grows the produce and its 
consumer and to achieve another step towards the realisation of the 
Cooperative Commonwealth. The transactions of the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society direct with producers’ associations in 
New Zealand, Australia and elsewhere in the British Empire, and with 
Danish, Argentine and Russian Societies are already very considerable. 
A significant indication of the new trend of cooperative policy is the 
adhesion to the International Cooperative Alliance of organisations 
very important in international trade—the Canadian Wheat Pools. 
Among the many interesting papers contributed to the book are 
an illuminating study by Mr. F. J. Prewett on “‘ Recent Developments 
in Cooperation in the United States,” one on “ The Canadian Wheat 
Pool,” and a Foundation Study by Miss Margaret Digby on “ Agri- 
cultural Cooperation in the Netherlands.’ The book also contains a 
survey of the year’s legislation and an extensive bibliography. 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


34*. A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN Economic THEory, 1870- 
1929. By Harold E. Batson. 1930. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 
xli + 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is intended to increase the efficiency of the student of 
economics in the technique of reading. That he should be so excused 
the labour of finding his own “ authorities ” is perhaps justifiable in so 
far as much of the good work which has been written on this branch 
of knowledge is dispersed over a long period in various journals. The 
bibliography is excellently conceived, the work involved has obviously 
been enormous, and the preface written by Professor Robbins is 
characteristically to the point. Besides, the clear printing of the book 
makes it agreeable to handle. G. A. MITCHELL. 


35. Metcuett (Lord): Why the Crisis? 1931. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 133 pp. 35. 6d.) 


The sub-title (charmingly reminiscent of the eighteenth century) is: 
“An Analysis of the Present Depression, its Causes and Consequences, 
with Notes on Alternative Schemes for Mitigating the Effect of the Modern 
Trade Cycle and Preventing the Incalculable Human Misery that it causes.” 
The chief ‘‘ schemes ” are—(1) the principal central banks to finance the 
holding of stocks and primary commodities so as to stabilise the price ; 
(2) Tariffs plus co-partnership with Labour. 

The book is a pleasure to read, for it is simply and attractively written, 
and with a modesty rarein pamphleteers. Its asks the fundamental ques- 
tions which we ought all to be asking ourselves, and this is the first step 
to greater wisdom. 

It may be worth observing that the Bank for International Settlements 
is misnamed—with perhaps the optimism of youth—as the Bank of 
International Settlement. But perhaps this is only looking ahead and 
the new name will be adopted after the forthcoming Conference. 
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36. WALLIs (Percy) and REDFERN (Arthur) : The Road to Prosperity : 
oo its Cause and Cure. 1931. (London: John 
8vo. xii-+ 124 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

oe “cause ”’ is the maintenance of too high money wages and the 

“Road to Prosperity” their reduction to the corrected adjusted level. 

This pamphlet is a readable and well-argued presentation of a particular 

point of view. It was written in June 1931, and an Epilogue dated 1st 

October regards the immediate danger as arrested by the abandonment 

of the Gold Standard. One wonders how the authors felt by the date of 
publication, the 4th December. 


37. WIGGLESWorRTH (Frederick and Alfred): The Gold Tangle and 
the Way Out. 1931. (London: Bodley Head. 8vo. x + 245 pp. 
5s.) 

The writers recommend a “ managed currency ” in which “ the pound 
note represents a definite and unchanging purchasing power in relation 
to the principal products of the world.” This revolutionary proposal is 
coupled with ‘‘ orthodox ’”’ views about the Dole, Excessive Taxation, 
Economy, Russia, etc. which would gladden the hearts of the daily 
travellers in first-class railway carriages. An Epilogue welcomes the 
abandonment of the Gold Standard as ‘‘ England’s salvation, if she acts 
with courage, imagination and a firm sense of realities.” 

The style is somewhat diffuse and a good deal that is obvious is over- 
emphasised, while the real problems of a ‘‘ managed currency,” both 
theoretical and practical, are not adequately discussed. One looks in 
vain in the Index for the names of Mr. Keynes and Mr. Hawtrey only to 
find those of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Herbert Spencer. 


38. Younec (W. Allen): The Test of a Constructive Policy. 1931. 
(London: Cecil Palmer. 8vo. 96 pp. 2s.) 

This is a plan to ‘‘ secure to the nation a higher standard of living 
commensurate with increased productive capacity by employing the 
national credit to finance a reduction of prices and to provide dividends out 
of the increased output thereby stimulated.” 

The method is that you buy a Rolls Royce when you can only afford 
a Morris Cowley and receive a Treasury voucher authorising you to 
claim from your banker a discount for the difference. The bank credits 
your account and the Government credits the bank. The explanation 
of the scheme is elaborate rather than convincing. 


ARMAMENTS AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


39*. DISARMAMENT. A Review of the Acts of the League of Nations 
and of Governments, Parliamentary Debates and the trend of 
Public Opinion and Action relating to the World Disarmament 
Conference, 1932. (Geneva: The Disarmament Information 
Committee. Issued in English, French and German editions. 
Fortnightly. Subscription for 18 issues: 7s. 6d.) 


Six issues of this Review have already appeared. It is the work 
of an able Disarmament Information Committee at Geneva, composed 
of journalists of different nationalities accredited to the League of 
Nations, and representatives of the League of Nations Societies, the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, the International Broadcasting Union, 
the Conference of Associations of Disabled Men, Soldiers and Ex- 
Service Men, and the Liaison Committee of Women’s International 
Organisations. Its aim—in which it has had a considerable measure 
of success already—is to provide as true an impression as possible of 
the movements of opinion, official and unofficial, in the different 
countries regarding the prospects of disarmament. It is vital for 
people to be able to get outside their own point of view. Everyone 
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admits that the collective policy of the world towards armaments is 
insanity, but each is apt to maintain that his own State’s policy is 
imperative and exceptional. 

The Review is wedded to no particular scheme of reduction or 
limitation of armaments; it respects differences of opinion, and it 
tells us plainly what these are. It sets out the French “ security” 
complex, the German passion for the “ principle of equality,” the 
Italian demand for “ parity,” the British and the American desire 
for real reductions all round—and the reactions of each country to 
the views of the others. It leaves the facts to speak for themselves, 
with no editorial comment. Simple information is given regarding all 
nations, members of the League or no. MAuRICE FANSHAWE. 


40*, WHAT WOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF A NEW War? An Inquiry 
organised by the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 1931. (London: 
P. S. King. 8vo. xviii+ 411 pp. 16s.) 

41*, DISARMAMENT AND THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION (Die 
Abrustung und die interparlamentarische Union). By William 
Martin. 1931. (Lausanne: Payot. 8vo. 143 pp. 2s.) 

42. A LETTER TO AN M.P. ON DISARMAMENT. By Viscount Cecil. 
(Hogarth Letters, No. 2.) 1931. (London: MHogarth Press. 
8vo. 40 pp. Is.) 


AN institution, says Montesquieu, is condemned to perish when 
it is in contradiction with the principle which gave it birth. The 
evidence of experts from some ten nationalities collected here by the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union leaves no shadow of doubt that war of 
to-morrow, war mechanised, mass-produced, and made really scien- 
tific in the new secrecy of State laboratories is contradictory to the 
principles of civilisation. 

In the past coal-power was used in war; oil-power is now being 
used; the power of the future will be electric. All these experts agree 
that the scale, violence and area of war of the future will be unpre- 
cedented. Both sides will take the offensive, by air, by tanks, etc. 
And already danger in war has shifted from the fighter to the civilian. 
Everyone will be “ at the front.” 

The destructive power of weapons has shot up like a rocket. Air 
attacks, at a moderate estimate, are a hundred per cent. more devas- 
tating than they were in 1918. New gases have been invented more 
than fifty times superior to those of the Great War. There are new 
bombs with time fuses up to thirty-six hours. There are electric in- 
cendiary bombs which have only to strike through a roof to develop 
a heat of 3000 degrees; the outer covering burns and can eat through 
steel; no extinguishing appliance has been discovered. 

Such are some of the grim facts. Incidentally, navies do not, 
according to this book, come much into the picture of the next war. 
But their day is not over yet, and there is no doubt whatever that 
they too will not be behindhand in putting up ‘a new scientific 
strafe of their own.” 

And what will civilisation get out of it? Prof. Hersch shows that 
the balance-sheet of total deaths caused directly (military) and in- 
directly (civilian) by the Great War amounted to over thirteen mil- 
lions and over twenty-eight millions respectively ; or nearly forty-two 
millions. A population exceeding that of France or Italy was wiped 
out. This book gives the plainest answer to what we can expect from 
the next war. 
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The Inter-Parliamentary Union is to be congratulated for pub- 
lishing M. Martin’s very able booklet. He reviews the anarchy of 
pre-War years, the coming of the Covenant, the sequence of ten years’ 
hard constructive work by the League on disarmament (as to which 
people are still most lamentably vague), examines the Draft Conven- 
tion (with full text), and sums up the prospects of the Conference. 
There is a special chapter on the work of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union in encouraging and assisting the progress of the League, and 
by making it known to the public, and by preparing one of the most 
important sections of public opinion—the Members of Parliament— 
to look favourably on it. 

M. Martin’s conclusions go down to bed-rock. The acceptance of 
the principle of disarmament, he points out, is now an accomplished 
fact. Sceptics always said this was impossible. The great value of 
the Draft Convention is that it exists, that a minimum for future 
disarmament has been fixed, and there is no going back on it. As 
to the first World Conference, complete failure is out of the question. 
Even a limited convention will substitute in the field of armaments 
contact for anarchy, and will transfer a branch of public life away 
from absolute sovereignty to international competence. The risk of 
failure will come afterwards, when one has to get governments to 
ratify the Convention. Mere military disarmament cannot walk 
without moral and economic disarmament ; it will be paralysed unless 
it leads on to other aspects of armaments, to protectionism and the 
resulting competitive customs tariffs, which are the outcome and the 
cause of armaments. 


There are two points of outstanding importance in Lord Cecil’s 
Letter to an M.P. Disarmament is a conflict between two passionate 
desires held by millions of people, for ‘‘ security,” and for the “ prin- 
ciple of equality’ in armaments. France is typical of the first con- 
viction, Germany of the second. Great Britain and the United States 
have the task, the duty, of acting the honest broker between the two. 
Viscount Cecil is positive that it can be done. On the one hand, we 
must be willing to discuss with France how to make plain beyond 
the possibility of doubt or evasion that, if France or other States are 
attacked, we do mean to come to their help. On the other hand, we 
can give life and body to the disarmament proposals by insisting on 
the reduction, over a short period, of actual expenditure on arma- 
ments to 25 per cent., and on the abolition of those very weapons 
which the Allies themselves recognised in 1919 as a key to large-scale 
offensives, and sudden aggression, and prohibited in the case of 
Germany. This means an acceptance of the principle of equality, and 
at the same time will be a powerful antidote to the fears of sudden 
attack that haunt peoples, who have actually suffered invasion, like 
an obsession. MAURICE FANSHAWE. 


43*. THE UNITED STATES AND DISARMAMENT. By Benjamin H. 
Williams. 1931. (London: The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Ltd. 8vo. xii-+- 361 pp. 15s.) 


Tuts book has arrived at a most timely moment and provides a 
very readable presentation of the attitude of the United States towards 
Disarmament. Mr. Williams examines the question primarily from 
its special relation to the welfare of the American people, and analyses 
the issues between the two alternative courses of attempting to extend 
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American commerce throughout the world under the guns of an en- 
larged American Fleet, or the promotion of American interests by means 
of pacific commerce, mutual confidence and cooperative diplomacy, 
indicating the latter course as the only desirable policy in the present 
era of increasing economic interdependence in world organisation. In 
this process the author discusses the sea-power theory of history and 
demonstrates its inapplicability to modern conditions. 

Parts III and IV of the book are devoted respectively to Naval 
Disarmament and to the work of the League with special reference to 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission, and the Naval Treaties of 
Washington and London, together with a Summary of the Draft 
Disarmament Convention, are included as Appendices. 

Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT?. 


44. LA FIn DES AVENTURES. Guerre et Paix. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 
1931. (Paris: Rieder. 8vo. 337 pp. 15 /rs.) 

45. From WorLD UNDERSTANDING TO WorRLD PEACE. Voices from 
the élite of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the United States. Selected by Héléne 
Claparéde-Spir. 1931. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 
185 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

46. L’EQUILIBRE DES CONTINENTS. By M.H. Cornéjo. 1931. (Paris: 
Alcan. 8vo. xi-+ 237 pp. 15 /rs.) 

47*. WoRLD PEACE AND ARMAMENTS. By A. J. Jacobs. 1931. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 183 pp. 5s.) 


La Fin des Aventures is one of the first-fruits of Professor Ferrero’s 
appointment to a History Chair by the University and the Institute 
of Geneva. It contains two essays on War and Peace, and some 
shorter studies, the basis of a recent lecture tour in the United States. 
It is with the essays on War and Peace that we are concerned here. 

Military schools and writers accepted it as an axiom up till 1870 
that the true art of war had been undermined and falsified in the 
eighteenth century by formalism, the application of conventional rules, 
and that it was not until the French Revolution that the real spirit 
of war was reborn. Professor Ferrero bluntly challenges this doctrine, 
and brings to his aid a whole army of eighteenth-century documents 
and texts, most of which had been lost in oblivion, though some, 
such as the writings of Vattel, are well known. The conclusion to be 
drawn from their evidence is that there was a vital reason at the back 
of this so-called formalism. It was, in fact, realised that these rules, 
limiting the force and effects of war, resulted in practice in giving peace 
a fair chance of surviving and lasting. The fatal change introduced 
by the French Revolution was not its galvanisation of the whole field 
of strategy and tactics, but its rendering a subsequent period of real 
peace impossible. In other words, peace since then has degenerated 
into a sort of armistice, little more than a breathing space between 
the last war and the next. In the nineteenth century war-obsession 
was a dominant note, made more dangerous than ever by the Arma- 
ments Race that began after 1870. 

Within the last thirty years the climax has come with the applica- 
tion on a large scale of science to war. The result is that war has be- 
come an aim in itself, and the antithesis of all that is outside and 
beyond a purely destructive aim. It has made a durable peace im- 
possible. We are thus faced with a throw-back to the wars of the 
barbarians. 
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The amount of good-will for the organisation of peace that there 
is in Europe and the United States, not only among the élite, but still 
more among ordinary men and women, is not in the least realised. 
But the tragedy is that so much of this good-will is not yet effectively 
vocal and that it is as yet unable to command a political power in 
the least proportionate to its volume. There are also big sections of 
the world—Mme. Claparéde-Spir throws no light here—in Russia and 
the East, where this good-will as seen and felt by many living under 
Western civilisations appears to be very little understood if not 
deliberately denied. 

Nevertheless, if Peace is to win against War, every sign points to 
its being achieved in the main through Western ideas and machinery, 
and Mme. Claparéde-Spir is much to be congratulated on her selection 
of what leading men and women are saying on this greatest of problems. 
Her book is a mine of true things, fearlessly said. As is natural, many 
of these revolve round the League of Nations. It is clearly recognised 
that the League is working on a large scale for a form of civilisation 
definitely higher than that which rushed us into the Great War and 
its inevitable aftermath. The only doubt about the future is this— 
Will the League’s institutions be given a real chance to build up their 
strength before the catastrophe of a new world war sweeps them all 
away? It is a race between education and catastrophe. 


M. Cornéjo, an ex-Delegate of the Peruvian Government to the 
League Council, has set out his philosophy of war and peace, with 
special chapters on the Covenant, America’s contribution to Peace, 
and the European Union. He looks confidently to the future, main- 
taining that the new moral order has permeated the world much 
deeper than many believe, and will certainly prevail. 


Mr. Jacobs’ book is disappointing, at a time when everyone is 
looking out for constructive ideas on the great problem of world peace. 
The thought is difficult to follow: the conclusions vague to the point 
of unreality; there are no headings to chapters, no index. 

There is one constructive idea—that all States should repudiate 
the principle of neutrality, which international law has in plain fact 
already abolished. But it is difficult to understand why all the States 
of the world should gaily step in where apparently the League Council 
has feared to tread; or what result could be expected which the League 
cannot produce more certainly and much more rapidly, particularly 
now that America has set a precedent for cooperating on the basis 
of the Kellogg Pact. MAURICE FANSHAWE. 


48*, THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION : THE First DECADE. 
With Preface by Albert Thomas. 1931. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 382 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

THIS is a companion work to the recently issued volume on the 
League of Nations, like which it has been composed by several of the 
higher officers of the staff, who, with the exception of the Director, have 
preferred to remain anonymous. It is therefore authoritative to the 
fullest degree. In view of the fact that the authors have preserved 
throughout the strictest objectivity, confining themselves to statements 
of fact alone, criticism of this work must necessarily be brief. It only 
needs to be said that this is an admirably compiled and edited summary 
both of the constitution and internal working of the Organisation and 
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of the results accomplished through its instrumentality in international 
social legislation. As a work of reference it will prove invaluable, and 
the presentation is not so technical that the layman cannot read it. We 
wish it every success, for the work which the I.L.O. is doing is not nearly 
so well known and understood as it deserves to be. 


49*. ARNOLD-FORSTER (W.): The Disarmament Conference. 1931. 
(London: National Peace Council. 8vo. 91 pp. 9d.) 

A preliminary handbook for the Disarmament Conference, explaining 
the case for Disarmament, why it is desirable, and what are the particular 
proposals for attaining it. 

50. GLopkowskI (Erich): Die § Weltabriistung und Deutschland. 
1932. (Berlin: Junker und Dunnhaupt. 8vo. 60 pp. Rm. 
2.80.) 

Traces the historical progress of disarmament down to the Draft 
Convention, which is examined in detail. Examines the French and 
German demands for security. Gives comparative disarmament tables 
for the countries of Europe. 

51*, LEHMANN-RussBULpT (Otto): Die Revolution des Friedens. 
1931. (Berlin: Laubsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 8vo. 139 pp. 
bibl. Rm. 2.80.) 


Discusses the causes of wars, the position of armaments, and the 
prospects of peace. The author has written several ‘‘ Kulturpolitisch ” 
essays and pamphlets; has assisted in the organisation of the Deutsche 
Liga fiir Menschenrecht; and has worked for Franco-—German under- 
standing. 

52*. Ray (J.): La politique et la jurisprudence de la Société des 
Nations du début de 1930 au début de 1931. 1931. (Paris: 
Receuil Sirey. 8vo. 123 pp. 18 /r.) 

A well-prepared summary of the work of the League during 1930, 
classified under the various articles of the Covenant. 

53*. Rorrn (Henri): La Politique de la Belgique dans la Société des 
Nations. 1931. (Geneva: Kundig. 8vo. 87 pp.) 

54*. Muncn (P.): La politique de Danemark dans la Société des 
Nations. 1931. (Geneva: Kundig. 8vo. 43 pp.) 


Two pamphlets based on lectures delivered by their authors at the 
Geneva Institute for Higher International Studies. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

55*. LEAGUE OF Nations. League of Nations, Twelfth Assembly : 
Report of the Delegates of the United Kingdom to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, London, October 30, 1931. (Misc. 
No. 21 of 1931; Cmd. 3986. La. 8vo. 35 pp. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


56. AN INTRODUCTION To BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL LAw. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. 1931. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xii + 243 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

57. NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND JUDICIAL AUTONOMY IN THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF Nations. By Hector Hughes, K.C. 1931. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 8vo. xvi-+ 184 pp. 9s.) 

PRoFEssOR KEITH has here undertaken the difficult task of con- 

densing a general account of our constitutional law and practice into a 

volume which is small enough to be slipped into the pocket. The field 
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covered is wide, for chapters are devoted to the Church, the Dominions, 
the Colonies, India, and the miscellaneous territories which come under 
one form or another of British jurisdiction. This method of treatment 
necessitates a high degree of compression, and the book is not easy 
reading, but it should prove of real value to the serious student as an 
introduction to more extensive study. The complexities of English 
local government have been wisely excluded. 

In a book of this kind the first essential is accuracy, and it is not 
easy to convict the learned author of definite error. The minor in- 
accuracies which will occasionally be noticed by more advanced 
students are probably due to the necessity of trying to compress the 
account of a complicated matter into a bare minimum of words. For 
example, it is not correct to say that the liquor trade is prohibited in 
the A and B mandated territories (p. 203), and the suggestion that the 
Church of England changes its creed ‘“‘ from time to time ”’ (p. 155) is 
not likely to pass without dispute. But the purpose of the book, as 
Professor Keith points out, is merely to give “a preliminary view ”’ of 
the field of constitutional law, and in this he has unquestionably 
succeeded. 


Mr. Hughes’ book amounts in substance to a learned and temperate 
plea for the abolition of the existing Privy Council jurisdiction to hear 
appeals from the self-governing Dominions. In so far as the Imperial 
Parliament is concerned, his contention has now really been accepted 
by the enactment of the Statute of Westminster, and the main argu- 
ment of his book should now be addressed to the Dominion Parliaments. 

Mr. Hughes writes from the point of view of the Irish Free State, 
and an important part of his book is devoted to explaining those 
aspects of the problem which are peculiar to Ireland. In particular, 
he is at pains to defend the legislation of recent years by which the 
Oireachtas have in effect nullified the attempts of individual litigants 
to appeal to the Privy Council. Whatever may be the merits of this 
controversy, it has now become a matter of purely historical interest. 
Mr. Hughes is clearly right in his main contention, which is that the 
right to make laws involves the right to interpret them, and the formal 
acceptance of this principle by the Imperial Parliament now puts the 
Privy Council jurisdiction upon a new basis. In so far as it is con- 
tinued in the future, it will be continued by the wish of the Dominions 
concerned and will cease to be an emblem of British suzerainty. 

H. A. SMITH. 


58. L’EVOLUTION DE 1L’EMPIRE BRITANNIQUE. By J. J. Chevallier. 
2 vols. 1931. (Paris: Les Editions Internationales. 8vo. 
1068 pp.) 


How constantly we complain that foreign peoples, and even foreign 
professors, do not trouble themselves even to try to understand 
British institutions and, in particular, the most recent constitutional 
developments in the British Empire! All the more then ought we to 
rejoice when a foreign professor has not only laboured to understand 
but also to expound in detail these mysteries to his compatriots. 
These two substantial volumes published last year by Professor 
Chevallier, who holds the Chair of International Law in the University 
of Grenoble, deserve to be known in this country both for their 
intrinsic value and as an example of the best kind of international 
intellectual cooperation. 
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The first volume is devoted to the evolution of Dominion status, 
the last 100 pages dealing with the War and the Peace Conference. 
The second tells in abundant detail the story of the years 1921-29, 
with a careful analysis of the Balfour Report of 1926. Each of 
the twenty-nine chapters closes with a well-selected bibliography 
which is particularly valuable in the latter part of the book where the 
author is dealing with first-hand material. The tale is no doubt a 
familiar one, though it has nowhere else been so comprehensively put 
together. It is extremely suggestive to read the story as it issues 
from the lucid and scholarly French mind—a mind, moreover, that has 
saturated itself in British thinking. He has fought his way through 
the logical dilemmas of the Continental jurists and has arrived at the 
gospel of cooperation. But the optimism that he has acquired across 
the Channel and in the Dominions is tinged with the scepticism of the 
compatriot of Montaigne. ‘‘ Rupture, jamais,’ he quotes from a 





learned colleague. ‘‘ Révolution, pas méme. Evolution, peut-étre!”’ 
In that untranslatable peut-éire lies the secret of many an Anglo- 
French controversy. A. Z. 


59. Economic POWER FOR CANADA. By J. Alex Aikin. 1930. 
(Toronto: Macmillan Company. 8vo. 265 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Most pages of this book bristle with statistics concerning Canada’s 
economic life, and this abundance of statistical data will hardly help 
to make the book popular. It was unnecessary for the author to make 
his pages so stodgy with countless figures, because after all the Canada 
Year Book is an excellent digest of Canadian statistics and is available 
to everybody. Another defect in the volume is a tendency for the 
author to take the statements of politicians at their face value. We 
know too well that many of these statements are a convenient 
camouflage, and throw little light on the real motives of policy. 

The author has his own theory as to how Canadian economic power 
can be promoted; viz. the continuance of moderate fiscal protection 
and the building of closer trade relations, through preferences, with the 
rest of the Empire. There is nothing original in such suggestions, 
but Mr. Aikin at least brings together a fresh array of statistics to 
support these prescriptions. Followers of Lord Beaverbrook may 
perhaps find figures in this volume with which to load their speeches. 


60*, BRITAIN AND America. By John W. Graham. 1930. (London: 
The Hogarth Press. 8vo. 133 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE Merttens Peace Lectures were founded in 1926 by Frederick 
Merttens of Rugby. Britain and America is the fourth in the series. 
Mr. Graham has been Professor at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
and Principal of Dalton Hall, Manchester, and knows both countries 
well. His book is a clear and simple work. In the historical chapter 
(Chapter I) he deals severely with the British Government, and perhaps 
leans rather easily towards a Transatlantic view, which would not be 
universally accepted now in America. The author has a clear intention 
throughout the book to be fair-minded. The chapter on “‘ The Great 
War ”’ is very cursory on the War itself; evidently the whole subject of 
war is distasteful to the author, and therefore it barely comes into the 
discussion. There are interesting and courageous chapters on “ The 
League of Nations,” ‘‘ Naval Reduction,” ‘“‘ War Debts,” and “ Pro- 
tection.” The author is perhaps a little impatient of the obstacles in 
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the way of a sane internationalism. He knows the cure. It is a good 
cure; and he believes that ‘‘ our beneficent partnership with America ” 
will bring it about. R. B. Mowat. 


61*. EmpirE Economic Union: The Economic Situation of the 
British Colonial Empire. 1931. (London: Empire Economic 
Union. 8vo. 46 pp. 2s.) 

The Report of the Research Committee of the Empire Economic Union; 
their Preliminary General Report was published in September 1930. Deals 
with the Crown Colonies, the Protectorates, the Mandated Territories and 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Gives particulars of general trade situation and 
the products of the various countries, and adds drafts of suggested trade 
agreements between the U.K. and the British West Indies, and the U.K. 
and Ceylon. 

62*. RoBERTSON (J. M.): Fiscal Fraud and Folly: a study of Empire 
Free Trade and other programmes. 1931. (London: British 
Periodicals, Ltd. 8vo. 1I5I pp. Is.) 

Examines the tariff systems of the Dominions and the U.S.A., Free Trade 
as advocated by the Liberals and the Labour Party, and Empire Free Trade. 
Violently in favour of a purely Free Trade policy. 

63*. MULLER-Ross (Dr. Friedrich): Die Irische Grenzfrage. (Ulster, 
Irland und Grossbritannien). 1931. (Ohlau (Schlesien) : Spezial- 
Druckerei fiir Dissertationem Dr. Hermann Eschenhagen. 8vo. 
XVili + 7I pp.) 

This is a brief summary of the Irish Question with a short chapter 
on the Boundary Question. Dr. Miiller-Ross has delved widely into 
historical works and statistics. But his conclusions are rather those 
of the extreme Free State case of 1925. He shows little appreciation 
either of more recent Irish history or of the real racial diversity of which 
the boundary is the outward expression. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 


64*. MACMILLAN CoMMITTEE. Committee on Finance and Industry: 
Minutes of Evidence. 2 vols. 1931. (H.M.S.O. Folio. £3 53s.) 


65*. STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. A Bill to give effect to certain 
resolutions passed by Imperial Conferences held in... . 1926 
and 1930. 1931. (H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. 5 pp. 1d.) 


EUROPE 


66*. INCERTITUDES ALLEMANDES. By Pierre Viénot. 1931. (Paris: 
Librairie Valois. 8vo. 166 pp. 10 /rs.) 

AT a time when insularity is everywhere fashionable and when that 
of France in particular calls forth such criticism, it is good to be re- 
minded that there is no more fair-minded and penetrating observer 
than a Frenchman who has liberated himself from nationalist 
obsessions. 

When Herr Sieburg posed the question, “ Dieu, est-il Frangais? ”’ 
M. Bernard Grasset answered with an emphatic “ Oui.” M. Viénot, 
on the other hand, calls upon his countrymen to put themselves in the 
other fellow’s shoes and not to assume their own tribal standards to be 
the laws of nature. 

“ For the real Germany is a philosophy, or, better, a philosophic experi- 
ence pursued in all the fields of national life, an experience invaluable for 
others to observe, invaluable for ourselves. And so dramatic! Whoever 


commences the study of it does not easily forgo it again. It is a question 
of knowing what will be the form of our social life in the days to come.” 
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The Germans, he says, are imbued with the conviction that their country 
is the focussing point of the “ Kulturkrise,” the crisis of bourgeois 
civilisation in general; and the explanation of the increasing lack of 
- comprehension between France and Germany is that the Germans 
believe the French to be deliberately living in the past, out of contact 
and sympathy with the world of flux and movement of which their 
own country is the vortex. 

The gamut of experience run by Germany has been as rapid as it 
has been extreme, and therefore there are inevitably remnants of the 
old pre-War German life still in existence. But the keynote of the 
Germany of action is that absolute truth no longer exists for it, the 
anchors have all been dragged, dogma is dead and everything exposed 
to questioning, every field of intellectual and emotional activity 
seethes with blind but dynamic movement. 

“Cette donnée vitale a laquelle l’homme ne pourrait que se plier, c’est 
aujourd’hui l’incertitude. Le milieu ou s’exerce son activité, c’est un monde 
fluide ot le passé s’est dissous. Aucun absolu ne limite ses possibilités de 
pensée, de découverte et d’action. Rien de ce qui est ne s’‘impose 4a lui. 
Pour la premiére fois’dans l’histoire du monde, l’homme n’est commandé 
que par l’avenir. Le dynamisme allemand s’élance sur toutes les voies qui 
paraissent y conduire, convictions morales ou conquétes matérielles, commun- 
isme ou expansion industrielle—mais aveuglement. . . . C’est la fuite en 
avant, avec une volonté née de l’angoisse, violente et incertaine, rompue 
par des chutes, surexcitée fpar des rebondissements subits. Une vitalité 
incoercible alterne avec une passivité abandonnée.” 


The essay concludes with the words, “To choose our conduct 
towards Germany is, above all, to choose the idea that we hold of 
France.”’ This little book is not only for Frenchmen and Germans 
but should be read by all those who recognise in Franco-German 
relations the key problem to Europe’s future. | HARRISON BROWN. 


67. THE BIRTH OF THE GERMAN ReEpustic. By Arthur Rosenberg. 
Trans. I. F. D. Morrow. 1931. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. ix + 286 pp. 15s.) 

As a member of the Reichstag Committee of Inquiry into the 
Causes of Germany’s Collapse in the World War, Professor Rosenberg 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities for ascertaining the real course of 
events, so often distorted by partisan statements from both sides. 
Such a position lays upon the holder of it an obligation of accuracy and 
impartiality even stronger than the ordinary, and it can be said that 
Professor Rosenberg has not betrayed this trust. His sympathies 
would appear to lie decidedly with the Left or the Left Centre, and his 
conception of history shows influences of the Marxian point of view, but 
he gives throughout an impression of real impartiality, enhanced by 
his studiously unsensational style. The main part of the book is 
concerned with events during the World War. The earliest chapters, 
it is true, outline the social forces under Bismarck, and the conflicts in 
Germany under William II; but nearly three-quarters of the book is 
concerned with the four years 1914-18 (when it ends, rather abruptly, 
with the proclamation of the Republic), and particularly with its 
Parliamentary and Party history. When he goes outside that restricted 
field, the author is summary and not always entirely accurate; in 
particular, he seems to labour under some singular misconceptions 
regarding this country. Even if he really believes that “ the uttermost 
publicity as to the military situation obtained in England throughout 
the entire War,” it is difficult to understand how he could write that 
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“at the beginning of September (1914) Kluck’s army marched east- 
ward and southward past Paris in pursuit of the English.” In his 
own field, however, he walks much more confidently. He is at great 
pains to bring out the fact that the real conflict between Right and Left 
in Germany during the War was over war aims, and he shows very 
clearly the thoroughly illogical position into which the Majority 
Socialists let themselves be forced. His estimate of the political 


influence of Hindenburg and Ludendorff is particularly good, and ~ 


although the latter seems to be his béée noir, he does him full, and rare, 
justice for his attitude in the last weeks of the War. On what is 
perhaps his central theme, the ‘‘ Dolchstossfrage,” he writes : 


“In the following pages it will be shown how false is the notion that the 
revolution in Germany caused her defeat in the War. The exact contrary 
isthetruth. It was because Germany had already lost the War in September 
1918 that the revolutionary movement in October and November was power- 
less to affect the military situation.” 


On the whole, then, this book may be commended as a somewhat 
dull but well-balanced and scholarly piece of work. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


68*. HINDENBURG. By Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer. 1931. (London: 
Philip Allan. 8vo. 391 pp. 21s.) 


Havinc read this, the third Life of Marshal von Hindenburg to be 
published in English, one is left with the impression that a first-class 
biography of this great German soldier has yet to be written. Never- 
theless, Dr. Schultze-Pfaelzer has produced the best that has yet 
appeared. 

Little is added to our knowledge of the Marshal’s early life, and it is 
only when the author reaches the Great War that the individuality 
of his subject begins to emerge. Dr. Schultze-Pfaelzer does not blind 
himself to the human failings of the Marshal, but excuses them on 
somewhat ingenuous grounds. Ludendorff is presented as the evil 
genius of Headquarters, and is made the excuse for the débacle of 
1918 and for the early indiscretions of Marshal von Hindenburg under 
the Republic. 

The best part of the book is that which deals with the Presidency, 
and here the Marshal is presented in a very understanding light. 
Elected in 1925 as the darling of the Nationalists he disclosed un- 
expected qualities of statesmanship and refused to lend himself to the 
machinations of the Right. His period of office has been one of 
scrupulous fairness and justice, and few people in this country realise 
the depths of unpopularity to which he descended on account of the 
support which he gave to his Ministers who had signed the Young Plan 
and Hague Agreements. 

This and other difficult problems, such as the Flag question, are 
well dealt with, and the reader is left with the impression of sincere 
agreement with the statement by the President of the Reichstag re- 
garding Marshal von Hindenburg, that “‘ from the day of his accession 
to office he has acted as the representative of the whole nation and not 
as the spokesman of a Party, and he has always raised his voice on 
behalf of conciliation and compromise.” 

Alone of the President’s biographers, Dr. Schultze-Pfaelzer does 
justice to, or indeed mentions, the important part played in the German 
Presidential office by Dr. Meissner, the Secretary of State, who has done 
so much in moulding the position of the President in the political 
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structure of the Reich, a position left purposely vague by the Weimar 
Constitution. 

Dr. Schultze-Pfaelzer occasionally allows his enthusiasm to outrun 
his discretion. In describing the War on the Eastern Front he has no 
terms too laudatory for the German Army and its leaders, whereas the 
Russian Commanders are characterised as ‘‘ savages,” “‘ butchers ”’ 
and ‘‘ bloodhounds.” 

There is a misprint on page 95, line 24, where ‘‘ German ” has been 
written for ‘‘ Russian ”’ in describing the operations of General von 
Francois and the 1st Corps. And, further, in writing of the battle of 
Tannenburg no mention is made of the fact that an old personal feud 
dating from the Russo-Japanese War existed between the Russian 
Generals Rennenkampf and Samsonoff, to which considerable im- 
portance is attached in the Mémoirs of General von Hoffmann. 

JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
69. MEET THE GERMANS. By H. A. Phillips. 1931. (New York: 
Lippincott. 8vo. 346 pp. 15s.) 

As its name implies, this is a guide-book for American tourists. 
Unfortunately the jacket announces that it also indicates the new 
influences at work in Germany. As the former the book gets by, as 
the latter it is a triumph in the superficial. 

In a preface disarming in its naiveté, the author warns us that he 
has had to restrain himself almost daily from writing ‘‘ This is the 
greatest thing in the world.” We scurry all over the map, being 
handed here a touch of (pre-War) history, there a dash of uplift. The 
author’s favourite pastime is to sally forth from the big hotel to some 
“hidden ”’ Bierstube, where he not unnaturally becomes the cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes. He is impressed by the friendliness of the people 
on these occasions, and indeed for such purposes the Germans are an 
ideal people to visit. Now and again he encounters a Communist 
parade, and on such occasions he waxes peevish about “ the insolent 
threatening demonstrators ’’ who menace the “One Big Family.” 
This One Big Family atmosphere is the author’s discovery about 
Germany—trather an astonishing one in view of the fact that no other 
nation contains so many different ‘“‘ worlds”’ or is so racked with 
dissension. 

Mr. Phillips likes the sunny ordered Germany where everything is 
in its proper place, where even the almshouses are beautiful and where 
the inmates of them remain respectful, “ rising cap in hand when we 
entered.”’ He has no glimmering of comprehension that, for better or 
worse, that Germany has passed away. ‘‘New Germany”’ is 
mentioned, but only in connection with university ceremonies and a 
gathering of Right Wing students at Wiirzburg. Of the masses of 
introspective, anchor-less youth and their psychological problems 
there is no mention. The author does indeed inform us that there are 
Prussians who do not resemble Northcliffe’s description of them, but 
for that he should have published his book ten years earlier. 

HARRISON Brown. 
70. ESPANA EN Pie. La Revolucién de 1930 y otros ensayos. 
By Alicio Garcitoral. 1931. (Madrid: Javier Morata. 8vo. 
237 Pp. 5 pias.) hy ious, 
71. CATALUNYA I LA RepusBiica. By A. Rovira i Virgili. 1931. 
(Barcelona: Libreria Catalonia. 8vo. 274 pp. 5 pias.) 

THE facility with which the Spaniard writes and speaks is pro- 

verbial; and it is therefore nothing to be surprised at that the 
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Revolution of last April should already have produced a literature 
considerable in size if not above reproach as to its quality. Some of 
the books which have appeared with republican titles were, of course, 
written under the Monarchy and subjected to major operations in 
the proof stage. A few, however, show every sign of being genuine 
products of the new régime and deserve more serious consideration. 

Sr. Garcitoral, in writing of the “revolution of 1930,” shows 
clearly that his book is pre-Republican in essence, for, even to those 
who are proudest of the Jaca outbreak (December 1930) and its conse- 
quences, there can only be one “ revolution”—that of April 1931. 
Sr. Garcitoral, in a series of essays which read as though they were 
based on newspaper articles, discusses the political condition of Spain 
(and also that of Portugal) during the last three years of the Dictator- 
ship and the events leading from the fall of Primo de Rivera to the 
Jaca rebellion. Naturally, more recent events have thrown his 
narrative out of perspective and given a touch of unreality to his 
reflections. But both narrative and reflections make interesting 
reading, though they have not the historical value which belongs to 
the volume of Sr. Rovira i Virgili. 

This latter is the work of one of the foremost of Catalan federalists, 
whose life has been devoted to preaching an ideal of which he now 
sees the realisation as a possibility, if not as a certainty. In the few 
months which have passed since his book was published, opinion has 
gone notably in the anti-federal direction. A unitary basis for the 
Republic, at the time of writing, seems inevitable for the present ; 
yet there are federalists everywhere in the Peninsula, and their 
triumph may be nearer than they or their opponents imagine. To 
both this book will appeal—if not by its argument, at least by its 
valuable appendices which will give it permanent importance. Many 
foreign students of Spain, for example, are unaware that her first 
republic, that of 1873, was conceived upon the basis of a federation 
of seventeen states, and this at a time when the regional spirit was 
far less strong than it is to-day. Other documents include the pro- 
gramme drawn up by the Assembly of the Federal Catalan Party in 
1883, the famous Bases of Manresa (1892) and the projected Autonomy 
Statute of 1919. 

Sr. Rovira naturally devotes many pages to making his own 
position clear. He wrote before Catalonia’s electors had, by a majority 
of 600,000 to 3000, in the formal referendum of August 2, 1931, de- 
clared themselves in favour of the Statute of Autonomy now before 
the Spanish Parliament. But he was certainly aware that something 
approaching that majority would be realised. Therefore it is of great 
importance that he should affirm his belief ‘‘ that Catalonia, by becom- 
ing republican, has become re-hispanised, and that to-day in Catalonia 
there is a sincere solidarity with the Spanish Republic.” He himself 
shares that feeling, and it must be allowed that the moderate federal 
scheme of not more than four nationalities which he outlines reveals 
him as a more moderate man than readers of his articles in Publicitat 
might sometimes take him for. E. ALLISON PEERS. 


72*. It Patro pi Lonpra. By Mario Toscano. Con prefazione 
dell’on. Prof. Arrigo Solmi. 1931. (Pavia: Facolta di Scienze 
Politiche. Live 15.) 

73. L’ITALIA FASCISTA NELLA POLiTICcA INTERNAZIONALE. By Dino 
Grandi. Con prefazione di Arnaldo Mussolini. 1930. (Rome: 
Libreria del Littorio. 8vo. 157 pp. Lire 8.) 
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74. MussoLiniI. By Sir Charles Petrie. 1931. (The Holme Press. 
8vo. x-+ 186 pp. 5s.) 

75. D’ANNUNzIO. By Frederico Nardelli and Arthur Livingston. 
1931. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 12s. 6d.) 


SIGNOR Toscano’s book is a most careful résumé of the negotiations 
with Great Britain, France and Russia which preceded the signature of 
the Treaty of London. Every statement is supported by a reference 
to official publications or to the memoirs of the statesmen who took 
part in the proceedings. It is perhaps a pity that the author has not 
dealt at the same time with the negotiations which were proceeding 
simultaneously with the Central Empires which had their reactions on 
the relations of Italy and the Allies. Nor does he say anything of the 
development of public opinion which also affected the diplomatic 
action of Italy. 

Had he been writing for foreign readers Signor Toscano would 
doubtless have made more of the very important point of the obliga- 
tions of Italy under the Triple Alliance. It is still believed by certain 
people that Italy violated the treaty by her failure to declare war on 
behalf of her allies. It is not understood that Austria had ignored 
the terms of the treaty by her action over the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and again by despatching an ultimatum to Serbia 
without previous consultation with Italy. Furthermore, there was 
the very important reservation attached to the Triple Alliance, that 
Italy was never to be called upon to take part in any war which would 
bring her into conflict with Great Britain. Indeed, the only complaint 
to be made about Signor Toscano’s book is the unusual one that its 
value would have been increased had it been longer. 


In his preface to Signor Grandi’s book Signor Arnaldo Mussolini 
describes the Italian Foreign Minister as “ the Disciple,’’ and the name 
is apt. Both in style and manner he has formed himself on his 
predecessor, though he hardly uses the Italian language with the 
originality and trenchancy which makes Signor Mussolini the despair 
of translators. Signor Grandi continued the tradition of presenting 
to both the Chamber and the Senate a reasoned review of Italian 
foreign policy and international affairs, and the first of what will 
presumably be a series of reprints of his speeches contains those 
speeches delivered in the Chamber on May gth, 1930, and in the 
Senate on June 3rd, 1930. In addition, there is an appendix giving 
his addresses at the London Naval Conference and the memorandum 
circulated by the Italian Delegation. The book is printed in such a 
way as to make it invaluable for reference; the index and the use of 
cross headings makes it possible immediately to find any particular 
subject. 

During the period covered by the speeches Signor Grandi was 
preoccupied with the question of Naval Parity with France, and made 
use of long quotations from the records of the Washington Conference 
to show that in 1921 France had frankly accepted the theory of parity 
with Italy. 

In his speech to the Senate there is a most full and valuable analysis 
of the present attitude of the Italian Government towards the League 
of Nations. As Signor Grandi stressed in Geneva this year, it is 
believed in Rome that the League is still too new an experiment to 
benefit by an incessant tinkering at its machinery. In other words, 
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Italy believes that we should have more experience of the working 
of the Covenant before starting to alter it. 


Sir Charles Petrie has written a very useful short account of the 
history of the rise of Fascism and of its progress during its nine years of 
power. Despite the name of his book it is less the story of a man than 
of a movement, and is entirely free from that sensationalism which at 
one time was considered an essential part of any volume dealing with 
Signor Mussolini. Sir Charles gives an excellent sketch of the various 
activities of the corporate State, but perhaps the most original part of 
the book is that in which he deals with the constitutional position of 
the King and the spirited defence that he makes of the action taken by 
the sovereign at the time of the march on Rome. Sir Charles will not 
admit that Victor Emmanuel has “ violated his coronation oath,” as 
is so often declared. 


D’Annunzio consists of a “ catalogue raisonné ”’ of the love affairs 
of D’Annunzio, with each successive lady identified in the subsequent 
novel; it might have been imagined that he himself had been 
sufficiently explicit to enable readers who care for such things to solve 
the problems for themselves. Signor Nardelli was, it appears, Signor 
D’Annunzio’s “ Minister for Education”’ at Fiume. He has nothing 
new to say about that adventure, but makes two remarkable statements. 
He talks of ‘‘ the Powers of Europe ”’ signing the Treaty of Rapallo, 
whereas the only two signatories were Italy and Jugoslavia, and goes 
on to talk of the Treaty ‘‘ handing Fiume over to Italy’! This does 
not prevent an impassioned description of the action of the Poet and 
the Legionaries resisting the Italian forces which had been sent to 
dislodge them in order that the ground might be cleared for the setting 
up of the “ Free State.” MourRIEL CuRREY. 


76*, BIBLIOGRAPHIE BALKANIQUE, 1920-1930. Rédigée par Léon 
Savadjin. 1931. (Paris: Revue des Balkans. 8vo. 270 pp. 


90 frs.) 

Covers books and articles appearing since 1920 in French, English, 
German and Italian, the French being allotted an inordinate predominance. 
While completeness could hardly be expected, the compiler has covered 
a great deal of ground and his work will be of value to research students. 
Unfortunately he has only partly succeeded in his aim of impartiality, 
the section on Central Europe, in particular, being completely ery 

C. A. M. 


77*. Biscottin1 (Umberto): Sull’ italianita delle Dalmazia. 1930. 
(Livorno: Rapallo Giusti. 8vo. cxlviii + 125 pp: Lire 30.) 
The ethnical argument of this essay is weak, for if it is true that the 
population of Dalmatia is largely Illyrian, and therefore non-Slav, in 
origin, this does not make it Italian; Latin was an acquired language to 
the Illyrians no less than Slav, and the author rejects the claim of language 
to determine nationality. Abundant proofs are, however, marshalled 
here, for those that needed them, of the Italian character of the Dalmatian 
towns, and there are several useful documents and some photographs which 
would be beautiful if they had been better reproduced. A. M. 
78*. CARANFIL (Georges G.) et JoRDAN (Démétre N.): Etude statis- 
tique sur les valeurs mobiliéres en Roumanie de 1908 a 1930. 
1931. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 106 pp. 25 /rs.) 

The title of this short work explains its contents. There are some 
useful graphs and statistical tables, preceded by a rather obscure mathe- 
matical exposition showing how the bases of calculation were obtained, 
and a brief general account of stock exchange movements in Roumania 
since the War. 
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79*. GEWEHR (Wesley M.): The Rise of Nationalism in the Balkans, 
1800-1930. 1931. (New York: Holt & Co. 8vo. 137 pp. 
$1.00.) 

This little study contains a few extraordinary omissions: no attempt 
is made to trace the real ethnographical conditions in the Balkans. Of 
the Slav nationalities of the Balkans only the Serbs (if the Bulgars are 
counted as Turko-Tatars) are treated at any length; the Croats are almost 
completely ignored, although the northern boundary of“ Balkania”’ 
is given as the Save. Thus the whole Austro-Serb conflict, where men- 
tioned at all, is left quite unintelligible. The brief section on Macedonia 
also quite fails to show the real issues at stake, besides over-valuing the 
Serbian claims and under-estimating those of Albania. To correct these 
shortcomings, some twenty pages ought to be re-written. Otherwise the 
book is good. If not rising above the level of the handbook, which is all 
it claims to be, it is generally clear and accurate, the faults of omission 
being due mainly to the brevity of the work. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


80*. Dusiy (Henry-Louis) : La Nouvelle Europe: La Tchécoslovaquie. 
1931. (Lille: Editions du Mercure de Flandre. 8vo. 160 pp. 
12 frs.) 

81*. LAPAIRE (Hugues): Chez les Affranchis (en Tchécoslovaquie). 
1931. (Lille: Editions de Mercure de Flandre. 8vo. 246 pp. 
15 rs.) 

Two little books on Czechoslovakia, by French journalists. M. Dubly 
avows frankly that most of his information is second-hand. His opuscule 
is no more than a set of encyclopedic articles, and marred at that by so 
astonishing a series of errors of fact as to lift it quite out of the ordinary. 

M. Lapaire, on the other hand, writes only his personal impressions 
of travel, and if he is usually trivial and frequently vulgar, he does succeed 
in conveying a certain amount of curious and out-of-the-way information. 
With a more attractive make-up, his book might have made a better 
impression, and it is cheap. C. A. M. 


82*. KAISER (Dr. Martin): Die tschechoslowakische Agrarreform als 
Rechtsproblem. 1931. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. viii + III pp. 
Rm. 5.) 

Czechoslovakian agrarian reform discussed from the point of view 
of international law, as a minorities problem, and in relation to the general 
legal question of private ownership of land by foreigners. 


83*. SCHACHER (Gerhard): Die Nachfolgestaaten. 1932. (Stutt- 
gart : Ferdinand Enke. 8vo. viii-+ 286pp.; map. Rm. 13.20. 
This very solid piece of work should prove of considerable value to 
persons doing business of any kind with Austria, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. Its scope is almost exclusively commercial and industrial, 
but within these limits it gives a large amount of valuable information 
on the natural resources, finance, trade, industry, balance of payments 
and commercial policy of the countries concerned. It appears to be 

quite impartial. 


84*. ScHwaB (Hermann): Schulgesetze und Minderheitenpraxis in 
Siidslawien. 1931. (Munich: Lehmann. 8vo. 16 pp. 50 #/.) 
An account of the various school laws applied by the Yugoslav 
Government to their German minority. Written from a strongly German 
point of view, but with typical German thoroughness, and giving a valuable, 

if brief, summary of its subject. M. 
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USSR. 


85*. MEMORANDA COMPILED BY THE BIRMINGHAM BUREAU OF RE- 
SEARCH ON RussIAN Economic ConpiTIoNs. (Russian Depart- 
ment, University of Birmingham. Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d.) 

Memo. No. 1 (May 1931): (i) Remarks on the Five-Year 
Plan; (ii) Compulsory Labour in the U.S.S.R. 

Memo. No. 2 (July 1931): The Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. 

Memo. No. 3 (November 1931): The National Income of the 
U.S.S.R. 

THESE are the first three of a series of Memoranda, published 
under the auspices of the University of Birmingham, on the basis 
of a very modest subscription—8s 6d. a year for a series of four 
to six Memoranda. They are compiled by a committee of Russian 
economists, who are certainly not under the control of the Soviet 
Government, who are suspicious of the successes claimed by the 
latter and the statistics upon which they are based, but who 
appear to envisage facts and figures in an objective manner and to 
resist the temptation to use justifiable criticism for purposes of 
unjustifiable propaganda. This is a difficult undertaking in the case 
of Soviet Russia, where not only error but truth itself is many- 
headed. It is all the more difficult because the material upon which 
the investigation depends is to be found in the statistics published 
by the Soviet Government. Now, everyone confronted with Soviet 
statistics is faced by the questions: (i) are these figures honestly com- 
piled or deliberately faked? (ii) are they honestly but unscientifically 
compiled? (iii) are the Soviet propaganda deductions from these 
figures justified? (iv) if not, what deductions can be drawn from 
them? (v) can any deductions at all be drawn from them? 

The Five-Year Plan is in its first stage a statistical problem—an 
estimate of the national income, the amount of that income available 
for capital improvement, the amount of credit available, the propor- 
tionate allocation of the resources thus provided among the industries, 
etc., of the State, the resultant profit. 

These are all of them problems calculable in figures, which figures 
are published by the authorities in such works as Planovoe Khozyaisivo, 
and are therefore available—apparently without deception—for all 
the world to sce. But are the Soviet authorities deceiving them- 
selves, and if so, to what degree and with what result? The Birming- 
ham Bureau provides a student’s guide to Soviet statistics—the only 
guide of its kind in existence, so far as we know. The trouble is that 
there is very little information by which the Soviet statistics can be 
checked. Much of the work of the critic, therefore, is as hypothetical 
as that of the Soviet propagandist. Another trouble consists in 
finding a stable value for the rouble in a country where there are so 
many rouble values. 

Here is a specimen of the Bureau’s work. The following figures 
are given by Gosplan (State Planning Dept.) for the increase in the 
national income and the income per head of population : 

Inc. per head 





Nat. income. Index. of pop. Index. 
1913. : - 14,025 mil. Rs. 100 100-4 Rs. 100 
1926. . - 13,737 97°9 952 » 948 
1929 ‘ R - 18,668 o 133°1 120°7 ,, 120'2 
1930. . : - “22588.. =; 1611 1430 ,, 142°4 
193I . ? -- 3353230. 222°7 1936 ,, 192°8 


(est.) 
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The Birmingham Bureau make certain elementary corrections in the 
Soviet methods of calculation, and arrive at the following result : 


Inc. per head 


Nat. income. Index. of pop. Index. 
tors... : - 13,896 mil. Rs. 100 1008 Rs. 100 
1926-7 . ° - 14,086 is IOI*4 95°3 » 94°5 
1928-9 . ° + 16,649 er 119°8 107°6 ,, 106°7 
1929-30 4 « , 20,407 * «5, 147°6 1288 ,, 127°8 
1931 a . so ROS - 195°6 166°9 ,, 165°6 


(est.) 
1 See below. 

The Bureau then turn to the subject of national accumulation, which 
in Russia has assumed a compulsory character; and they give the 
following figures based on Planovoe Khozyaisivo : 


Nat. Nat. Personal Per head 
output. accumulation. consumption. of pop. 
I9gI3 . - 13,896 mil. Rs. 1,417 mil. Rs. 12,479 mil. Rs. 90-6 
1926-7 + 14,086 pA 2,578 53 11,508 “= 77°9 
1928-9 - 16,649 ,, 3,696, 12,953» 83°7 
1929-30 «  Fo767* | 4: 6,167 = 13,600 e 85°8 


2 The reason for this discrepancy is not explained. 


But these figures, so the Bureau contend, neglect the important factor 
of the depreciation in the quality of the goods to an extent of at least 
Io per cent. from pre-War standard increasing to 30 per cent. in 
1929-30; the calculation is obviously hypothetical, but the basis is 
explained in an appendix. The resultant corrected figures are : 


Personal Per head of 

consumption. population. 
1913 E - 12,479 mil. Rs. 90°6 
1926-7 . : « 40,752 Pe 72°7 
1927-8 . : + 11,020 a 712 
1929-30 . 10,761 re 67°9 


According to the first set of figures the prosperity of the individual 
Russian is almost doubled by the Five-Year Plan; according to the 
last set it is reduced by almost one-third! Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of these calculations, they are of great interest and con- 
siderable importance to all students of Russian affairs and of world 


economics. 


86. CHAMBERLIN (W. H.): The Soviet Planned Economic Order. 
1931. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 8vo. 243 pp. 
Cloth $2.50, Paper covers 75 cents.) 

Mr. Chamberlin’s name is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and 
thoroughness of this little sketch of the working of the Five-Year Plan. 
He sums up the achievements of the Plan down to the end of 1930 under 
the following heads: (1) improvement of grain, beet and cotton crops, and 
conversion of one-quarter of the peasant holdings into collective farms, 
(2) increase of the output of State industries by something like 25 per cent., 
(3) abolition of unemployment (but there was surely little enough before 
the Plan started). On the debit side he places (1) a marked decline in 
living conditions due to the intensive export of foodstuffs, (2) the failure of 
quality to keep pace with quantity in increased factory output, (3) the 
decline in livestock, due to wilful destruction by peasants when the collec- 
tive farms were first introduced. Mr. Chamberlin, however, scouts the idea 
that the Soviet leaders will be induced by these or other difficulties to 
abandon the enterprise on which they have embarked. About a third of 
this little book is occupied with translations of the principal official decrees 
relating to the Plan, 
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87. HistoRY OF THE WORKING CLAss. Marxist Study Course No. 2. 
Lesson 1: The Great French Revolution. 1931. (London: 
Lawrence. 8vo. 52 pp. 6d.) 

A sound summary of the French Revolution written from the Marxist 
point of view, but without any serious distortion of facts. 

88*, VicTOROFF-ToPOROFF (V.): Rossica et sovietica. Bibliographie 
des ouvrages parus en francais de 1917 4 1930 inclus rélatifs a 
la Russie et a l’U.R.S.S. 1931. (Saint Cloud: Editions Docu- 
mentaires et Bibliographiques. 8vo. x + 130 pp. 25 /7s.) 

This volume deals only with books. A second part is to deal with 
articles in periodicals and both are to be brought up to date from time to 
time. The bibliography is subdivided according to subjects under such 
headings as Russia before and after the Revolution; minorities in Russia; 
Russian emigration; Bolshevism and Communism outside Russia; Russia 
and the neighbouring countries. 


NEAR EAST 


89. THE PARTITION OF TURKEY: A DIPLOMATIC HIsToryY, 1913-1923. 
By Harry N. Howard. 1931. (Norman, Okla: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 8vo. 486 pp. bibl. $5.) 

go. BETWEEN EUROPE AND ASIA: A BIOGRAPHY OF MUSTAPHA 
KreMmAL. By Dagobert von Mikusch. Translated by John 
Linton. 1931. (London: Heinemann. 8vo. x - 380 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

“ WHAT satisfaction is the wideness of the world to the man whose 
shoe pinches ? ’’ say the Chinese, who may never have heard of Europe’s 
“Eastern Question”’ or ‘“‘ The Problem of the Straits.’ Professor 
Howard’s book is an impressive study of the more recent stratagems 
and pains of the foot which Europe has thrust into the narrow Balkans. 
The resultant uneasiness has cost Europe much of the diplomacy and 
most of the wars of the past century. It was the Eastern Question 
which precipitated the Great War and, in the author’s opinion, the 
remedies applied at Lausanne do not ensure the world against the 
onset of another such nimble gangrene from the same source. 

Professor Howard’s method is that of the anatomist. His first 
paragraph cuts through to the Eastern Question at the selected start- 
ing-point. From that moment every stroke seems to follow and lay 
bare the bewildering ramifications, convolutions and connections of 
this amazing ganglion. One forgets that the author is really building 
up a case by the usual processes of selection and rejection. He seems 
rather the accomplished demonstrator, exposing and describing (with- 
out prejudice, though happily not without passion) an actual organism. 
Nearly one hundred pages of chapter-notes, containing over 1300 
comments and references, confirm and substantiate his exposition. 

The book is a model of construction. Several pages of dramatis 
persone refresh the reader’s memory as to the throng of chief char- 
acters who contribute to the drama. There is an interesting biblio- 
graphy and a useful list of dates significant in Turkish expansion and 
partition. The usual index of names and several maps are included. 

In spite of its title the book deals with a subject far more profound 
and significant than the dismemberment of an Empire. It is a pene- 
trating study of the acquisitive and predatory instincts of nations, 
for the Original Sin of which we all stand condemned. 


The biography of Kemal Pasha appears to have been written over 
two years ago. The picture it gives of Turkey’s President is little 
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more than an amplification of the one which Mr. H. E. Wortham has 
sketched more recently. 

Herr von Mikusch pays special attention to the remarkable way 
in which Kemal Pasha’s personal and political fortunes have been 
advanced by British opposition. From his successes at Anzac and 
Suvla in 1915 until the establishment of the Republic and the abolition 
of the Caliphate, the harassed leader owed much to timely foreign 
attempts to undo him. 

Admiration for his hero would seem, at least once, to have betrayed 
the author’s historical sense. On p. 281 he shows us Kemal Pasha 
arriving on the field of battle at a most critical juncture and, on his 
sole authority as Head of the Government, ordering a general retreat 
which extricated the Turkish army from imminent disaster. Kemal 
Pasha’s own account of this crisis is much more modest, merely quoting 
his instructions to Ismet Pasha as to the course to be followed should 
a retreat become inevitable. If Halidé Edib Hanum’s account can 
be trusted he was not on the battle-field at all, but waiting feverishly 
in far-away Angora for news of Ismet Pasha’s gallant struggle to hold 
his ground. 

Whenever the author ventures to quote Turkish he finds himself 
in slippery places, where the hand of a Turkish friend might have 
saved him several awkward tumbles. His statement that the city 
of Marash was involved in the Kurdish rebellion scarcely accords with 
the facts; nor was the editor of the Tanin, Hussein Djavid. 

As an orderly recital of the chain of events by which the Empire 
of Abdud Hamid II became the Republic of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and as a fair estimate of the leading part played in those events by 
this energetic reformer, this book is the fullest and best to be had in 
English. But as a biography, enabling us to see in Mustapha Kemal 
a man of like passions with ourselves, the recital is disappointing. 

The translator has done his part so well that the reader is apt to 
forget him entirely. F. Lyman MAcCALLuM. 


g1*. THE Hoty LAND UNDER MAnpDATE. By Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews. 
2 vols. 1931. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 8vo. xvii + 
361, ix + 436 pp. $z0.) 

TuIs work, as appears from the Preface, embodies the results of 
the author’s study of the mandates system as well as of her investi- 
gations on the spot. It is the latter source, however, that is more 
apparent in the first part of the book where the “‘ human aspect,’ 
to which the author refers, is given considerable prominence. It will 
no doubt be found by most readers of the book that the author’s 
impressions, her experiences, and personal contacts, however inter- 
esting some of them may be in themselves, are a frequent cause of 
digression and of a somewhat casual way of treatment. The personal 
element, at least in the first Part, is too prominent for the book to 
carry such scientific weight as one might be inclined to attach to the 
work of an author of a Doctor’s dissertation on the mandates system. 
Indeed, some questions, which from the point of view of the execution 
of the mandate are of considerable importance, are dealt with as if 
by the way. Thus the reader who happens to be more interested in 
documents than in interviews will find to his surprise that, by omitting 
to read a few pages describing a Sunday afternoon tea gathering, he 
missed a discussion on the Urtas Springs Case. Thus, again, the 
legal system of Palestine is dealt with not as a subject by itself, con- 
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sidering its importance, but under the general heading of “ British 
Personalities,’ in connection with the author’s appreciation of the 
Attorney-General and the Chief Justice. 

The second Part of the book is by far the best. It is instructive 
in the information it contains and clear in its exposition. In its 
various chapters—and especially in those dealing with more recent 
developments in Palestine—a good deal of useful material is gathered 
from different sources and conveniently brought together for the 
benefit of the reader. From these chapters one gets an insight into 
the historical background of the evolution which has taken place in 
Palestine since the inauguration of the mandates system, although the 
work would no doubt have gained in objectivity—which it endeavours 
to maintain in a high degree—had the picture not been so deliberately 
presented in the light of conflict and strife. Here again the influence 
of personal contacts may be felt, and as a result more emphasis than 
seems to be justified has been laid on the claims and opposition of the 
local inhabitants. Moreover, in the concluding chapters there is little 
reference to the counter-claims raised against the policy of the Man- 
datory as outlined in the White Paper of 1929. This, however, may 
be partly due to the fact that the work is descriptive rather than 
analytical and that arguments and counter-arguments are often 
presented as a mere sequence of events. 

The book, as has been seen, is divided into two Parts. Part I, 
which takes up almost the whole of the first volume, is devoted to an 
Introductory Survey, and contains chapters on the life of the country, 
its geography, the religious setting, and British personalities. Part II, 
extending over the remainder of the first and the whole of the second 
volume, is entitled the Problem of Zionism in Palestine, and contains 
chapters on the historical background of the Balfour Declaration, on 
the corporate life of Jews and Arabs, on the latter’s claim to Palestine, 
their opposition to the Balfour Declaration and appeal to the League 
of Nations, on the Wailing Wall and British policy in the future. 

There are four appendices headed by the text of the Mandate for 
Palestine. Conspicuous by its absence is the Palestine Constitution, 
especially since documents of lesser importance are reproduced. 

The bibliography follows the book chapter by chapter. In view 
of the frequent repetition of the sources from which the author drew 
in the various chapters, the bibliography becomes unnecessarily 
long. Moreover, the author would have been excused in drawing 
upon the Bible without mentioning it time and again in the biblio- 
graphy. It is by its usefulness to the reader that a bibliography is 
judged. So, by the way, is the Index, which in this book seems to 
be well arranged and very helpful. J. STOYANOVSKY. 


g2. LEs Etats DU LEVANT sous MANDAT Francais. By Raymond 
O’Zoux. 1931. (Paris: Librairie Larose. 8vo. xii + 329 pp.) 


THE tendency of more recent works on mandates, in so far as it can 
be ascertained, seems to be towards the practical exposition of the 
administration of various territories under mandate rather than the 
theoretical study of the mandates themselves. Such is also the object 
of M. O’Zoux in his work on Les Etats du Levant sous mandat francais. 
Books of this kind are often of considerable interest, but it would be 
useful if at least some idea were always given—in spite of the purely 
practical scope of the book—of what a mandate is. It would un- 
doubtedly help the reader to understand and appreciate more thoroughly 
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certain measures taken by the mandatory Power, had he found in such 
books a few general observations on the mandate under which the 
particular territory is being administered. 

The work of M. O’Zoux is a very useful and informative monograph. 
Its wealth of detail will be used with advantage by those concerned, 
administrators and students alike. There is, however, a conspicuous 
lack of general material which detracts from the value of the book. 
The author seems to have been greatly preoccupied in maintaining a 
high degree of objectivity, and, largely on that account, to have ex- 
cluded from his work all general data and wider comment. But the 
objectivity thus achieved is not what one would call scientific. At 
least in one or two chapters it reminds one of the objectivity of a guide- 
book. Thus Part V on the economic structure of the Syrian States 
begins, without any introduction or general observation, with a series 
of short notes on the various railway companies, lines of navigation, 
weights and measures, etc. 

The bibliography is somewhat indiscriminate and of much too 
wide a range. It contains a considerable number of works on arche- 
ology, geography, history, languages, sociology, religion, etc., and 
comparatively few books on mandates. The little use one could derive 
from it is well illustrated by a reference, in the section of French 
periodicals, to ‘‘ Le Journal Asiatic (depuis 1822), Paris”. The bibli- 
ography seems to suffer from the inverse defect of the book: it is too 
general. 

A map of the area under French mandate is attached to the book. 
It lacks precision. Along the southern boundary of this area one finds 
the inscription ‘‘ Palestine ’’ covering part of Transjordan territory. 

J. STOYANOVSKY. 


93. THE FOUNDER OF MODERN Ecypt: A Stupy oF MUHAMMAD ALI. 
By Henry Dodwell. 1931. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
276 pp-) 

PROFESSOR DoDWELL has not only written a most interesting work, 
but he has at the same time made a valuable contribution to English 
literature on Egypt. It is essential in these days of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations that we should be fully acquainted with the conditions in which 
Muhammad Ali introduced Western culture and ideas into Egypt, and 
it is equally important that we should have a clear idea of the methods 
employed by the founder of Modern Egypt to extend his influence to 
neighbouring countries. Muhammad Ali was a great man, who did 
valuable work for Egypt, although his methods were open to much 
criticism; and no student of Egyptian affairs should fail to open his 
studies with an examination of the character and career of this 
prominent Albanian. If in the past the significance of this ruler of 
eighteenth-century Egypt has been under-estimated, this book gives 
ample opportunity for rectification of this error. The author has had 
access to valuable papers both in London and in Cairo, and his work is 
admirably documented. E. W. PoLtson NEWMAN. 


94. Coup D’OEIL SUR LA CHRONOLOGIE DE LA NATION EGYPTIENNE. 
By Joseph Cattaui Pacha. 1931. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 447 pp. 

Q maps.) 
Tuis book, which is really a work of reference, deals with the various 
Egyptian dynasties from the earliest days to the reign of the present 
King of Egypt. As a guide to historians and others looking for facts 
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and data both the text and diagrams are invaluable, while the maps 
have their own particular use. The chief merit of the book lies in its 
clarity, and in the fact that in one volume the reader can find informa- 
tion which would otherwise involve laborious research. Cattaui Pacha 
has done good service to his country in facilitating the study of 
Egyptian history. E. W. PoLtson NEWMAN. 


AFRICA 


95. THE REMAKING OF MAN IN Arrica. By J. H. Oldham and B. D. 
Gibson. 1931. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 185 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


THE object of Mr. Oldham and Miss Gibson is to suggest an edu- 
cational policy for missionary bodies in Africa. They insist that the 
duty of proselytising cannot be separated from that of education, 
for both involve the adjustment of native society to Western contacts. 
They strongly support the view that this adjustment must be based 
on the ‘ vital forces of African society.”” They do not discuss the 
many problems which arise out of attempts to combine its preservation 
with the organisation of Christian Churches, but they point out that 
experience shows that when native Christians are encouraged not to 
cut themselves adrift from native society their influence works as a 
leaven and may prepare the way for the spread of Christianity. The 
book, which is the result of the work of a group, is a welcome addition 
to the literature on its subject. H. A. WyNDHAM. 


g6*. A LAstCHANCEIN KENyA. By Norman Leys. 1931. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 173 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. Leys continues his vendetta against the Governors of Kenya, 
Sir Edward Grigg being now added to the list, and Lord Passfield and 
Dr. Drummond Shiels coming in for their share of blame. As is his 
custom, he does not mince matters and claims that in Kenya a “ new 
slavery ”’ is in existence and that it is as reprehensible as the chattel 
slavery of old. The natives are being sacrificed remorselessly to the 
white settlers. 

“ Blind to everything except the prosperity of ‘ white settlements’, whether 
the measures taken to ensure that prosperity, and still employed, have good 
or bad results in the lives of ordinary Africans, those in authority neither 
know nor care.” 

His solution is the enforcement of the policy of equal rights for all, 
irrespective of race, creed or colour, who have reached the civilised 
life. Applied to the franchise “‘ an income of £25 a year, combined 
with ability to write a simple English sentence, would do very well”’ 
as a qualification. 

We cannot help feeling that Dr. Leys has damaged his case by his 
extravagant treatment of it, of which a sample is given above. The 
solution of the African problem is not to be found along the paths 
trodden during the Reconstruction period of the Southern States. 

H. A. WyYNDHAM. 


g7*. RACIAL SEGREGATION IN SouTH AFRICA. By Walter Aidan 
Cotton, 1931. (London: Sheldon Press. 8vo. 158 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Cotron’s scheme of segregation is that the non-Bantu parts of 
the Cape Province and the high veld areas of the Transvaal and of the 
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Orange Free State should be reserved for the complete dominance of 
the Europeans who, being relieved of all native competition, would be 
free to do all kinds of labour, including unskilled. On the other side 
of the line which would enclose the whole of the remainder of British 
South Africa, excluding Durban, for which special arrangements would 
have to be made, the white element should not be increased by immigra- 
tion, but should act as an aristocracy, content “‘ to adminster, to en- 
lighten and to develop its territories for all the purposes that appeal 
to men of goodwill,” and abandoning the ideal of creating a white 
nation. Thus mass contact between white and black would be avoided, 
and each would be able to preserve its own racial purity. The only 
alternative is ultimate racial fusion, which no caste divisions will be 
capable of preventing. This is the best-worked-out scheme of segre- 
gation which has yet been propounded. It is well worthy of study. It 
is the most practicable. But that does not mean to say that there is 
the remotest chance of its being attempted. .H. A. WYNDHAM. 


g8*. THE RACE PROBLEM IN AFRICA. By Charles Roden Buxton, M.P. 
(The Merttens Lecture.) 1931. (London: Hogarth Press. Sm. 
8vo. 60 pp. Is.) 


In this, the Merttens Lecture for 1931, Mr. Buxton discusses the 
race problem in Africa from the point of view of ‘“ the exploiting ”’ of 
the natives which he claims has been characteristic of white settlement 
in East and South Africa, and which is absent from West Africa; and 
he states very lucidly what may not unfairly be described as the 
extreme anti-settler view, while at the same time asserting that the 
settler’s interests must be given the most sympathetic consideration. 
The result is that the book deals mainly with the Kenya labour problem. 
The political and industrial aspects are, however, touched upon. 
With regard to the former, Mr. Buxton reiterates his faith in the old 
principles of assimilation and equal rights, though he admits that many 
years must pass before the natives can exercise them adequately. In 
his opinion the anthropologists who point out the dangers of the doc- 
trine to the natives are too much inclined to treat them as museum 
pieces. His treatment of the industrial aspect is a little disappointing. 
The fact that the Labour Party in the Union of South Africa helped to 
pass the Colour Bar Act is not mentioned, and General Hertzog alone 
is saddled with the blame. But the action of the Labour members is 
significant of a point of view which is human and which cannot be 
ignored. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


99. RELIGION AND CIVILISATION IN WEsT AFRICA. By J. J. Cooksey 
and Alexander McLeish. 1931. (London: World Dominion 
Press. 8vo. vi-+ 277 pp. 55.) 

Previous volumes in this series of surveys of Christian missionary 
enterprise have been noticed in this Journal. The present volume has 
all the characteristics which lend value to the series: excellent maps, 
careful examination of the conditions under which the Church has to 
work, full statistics, frank criticism of faults and failures, and indica- 
tion of unoccupied areas. In general the editors refrain from expound- 
ing and criticising the policies of the various Governments, French, 
British, Portuguese, Spanish, in the twenty countries surveyed— 
though they deal faithfully with Liberia. They pass tenderly, e.g., 
over labour questions, while speaking their mind about the defunct 
slave-trade. West Africa has always been a difficult mission field on 
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account of its unhealthiness. Short periods of service make for dis- 
continuity and superficiality, and, in particular, hinder acquisition of 
the languages. It appears that the Roman Catholic community 
numbers 172,000 and the Protestant 313,000, a total of 485,000 in a 
population of over twenty millions. Nigeria is not included. The 
editors are critical of the educational work of the missions, on the 
ground that it absorbs too large a proportion of the workers, to the 
comparative neglect of evangelism and pastoral care of the congrega- 
tions. They criticise the extent to which a foreign conscience has been 
imposed upon African converts, and the way in which each denomina- 
tion has created an exotic replica of its own Western form of Church 
service and administration instead of endeavouring to build up a truly 
African Church. EpwIN W. SMITH. 


100*. REPORT ON AFRICAN AFFAIRS FOR THE YEAR 1930. Edited by 
Owen Clough. Vol. II. 1931. (London: Empire Parliamentary 
Association. 8vo. 388 + xipp.; map. Ios. 6d.) 


As was to be expected, this second number of the Annual Report 
on the British possessions on the Continent of Africa is an improvement 
on the first, and is an added assurance of its usefulness in the future. 
All possessions are now included, and a good map is attached. There is 
still room for improvement in some of the sections dealing with native 
administration. Too many sections merely state that the natives are 
governed through their chiefs. The Gold Coast and Swaziland are 
examples to the contrary, and give information on the subject which all 
other sections should contain. In some cases, too, the information 
given on education is very sketchy. But these are minor defects 
which are bound to be remedied in future. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


ro1*, EAsT AFRICA. Joint Committee on Closer Union in East Africa ; 
together with the proceedings of the Committee. 1931. 
(H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. x +76 pp. Is. 6d.) 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


102*, JAPAN’S SPECIAL PosITION IN MANCHURIA ; INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL STATUS OF THE KUANTUNG LEASED TERRITORY; JAPANESE 
JURISDICTION IN THE SOUTH MANCHURIA RaILway AREAS. By 
C. Walter Young. 1931. (Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 
London : Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxxii-+ 412 pp., xxx + 249 
pp., Xxxv + 332 pp. $3, $2.25, $2.25. 3 vols., 45s. 6d.) 

AT a time when Manchuria is more in the world’s eye than it has 
been since the Russo-Japanese War, Dr. Young’s profoundly inform- 
ing volumes are a valuable acquisition. To his wide studies of inter- 
national law he adds an intimate knowledge of everything ever 
published (and much that never has been published) on Manchuria, 
illuminated by long and assiduous examination of actual conditions on 
the spot. While he expressly disclaims any idea of writing history, 
and naturally assumes some acquaintance with it in his readers, Dr. 
Young tells us a great deal that will be news even to some Far Eastern 
residents : in this respect the volumes on the Liaotung Peninsula and 
the South Manchuria Railway are particularly interesting and should 
specially appeal to the many readers who may find that the niceties 
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of international law make their heads ache, but have a keen appetite 
for actual facts. These three volumes also are useful for the picture 
they give of the constant difficulties arising from the conflict of authority 
between Chinese and Japanese, the frequent clashes between Japanese 
railway guards of the South Manchuria Railway and Chinese troops, 
and the exact nature of the so-called Railway Zone. This is not, as 
commonly visualised, a mere ribbon of land on each side of the S.M.R., 
but embraces fifteen considerable settlements, in all of which the area 
municipally controlled by Japan much exceeds that used by the rail- 
way. One of Japan’s complaints to-day is that China has refused 
to carry out her treaty undertaking to allow Japanese to buy land 
in Manchuria. But Dr. Young shows that this complaint is only 
partially founded, and he says : 


Were the number, location and extent of all plots of land held in freehold, 
according to the title-deeds, by Japanese in both North and South Manchuria 
known, it is more than probable that both the Mukden and Nanking 
authorities would be very much surprised. 


No other foreigners, it may be mentioned, can obtain more than 
perpetual leaseholds in China. At the moment of writing this review, 
the Daily Telegraph's correspondent at Mukden has just reported the 
purchase by the S.M.R. of a tract of land south of the Mukden railway 
town site and half its dimensions, from the Mukden Peace and Order 
Committee, notwithstanding the burning conflict with China. It is 
a fair illustration of the way in which the present involved state of 
affairs in Manchuria has been reached. 

International law might be cynically described as an attempt to 
square existing facts with abstract principles of justice, while the facts 
are continually liable to more or less violent and uncontrollable dis- 
turbance. Nowhere in the world would this be more applicable than 
in Manchuria. Even in the Liaotung Peninsula, the lease of which 
appears exceptionally precise in the matter of China’s retention of 
jurisdiction, the practice is quite indefinable ; and after vainly examin- 
ing all phrases known to international law by which Japan’s position 
might be described, Dr. Young concludes that Kuantung is sui generis, 
for which a new term has to be invented. Among the anomalies it 
presents are the fact that Chinese pass in and out of it freely as they 
please without need of passports, and it is an Alsatia for fugitive 
officials from China; yet Japan exercises jurisdiction over local Chinese, 
taxes them as she pleases and, what is more, refuses to allow them to 
be taxed by their own officials. But she makes no attempt to deny 
the extraterritorial rights of foreigners living in the areas she controls, 
as Russia tried to do at Harbin. Many writers have described the 
leases in China as “disguised cessions,” covered up in a different 
phrase to save China’s “ face.”” But Dr. Young is quite clear that, 
although transferring jurisdictional rights over these territories, China 
has retained her sovereignty in the sense that she has always the right 
to claim recovery of them. And this right is obviously strengthened 
by the solid fact of her recovering, in recent years, Kiaochow and 
Weihaiwei, not to mention the actual Concessions, at Hankow, of 
Germany, Russia and Great Britain. 

The basis of all Japan’s claims in Manchuria is, of course, the 
rights acquired from Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth (subsequently 
recognised by China) as contained in the treaties which Russia herself 
had extracted from China in the late ’nineties. In this connection 
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the mutual acknowledgment by Great Britain and Russia in 1899 of 
_ exclusive spheres of influence, respectively, in the Yangtze Valley 
and Manchuria is important as a fact, though its moral value from 
China’s point of view is questionable. But in the late ‘nineties it is 
to be feared that no one bothered much about China’s feelings, whence 
many tears to-day. Moreover, agreements were loosely written—the 
Treaty of Portsmouth conspicuously so—probably for the excuse 
thus given to the stronger Powers to interpret them as they pleased. 
At any rate, both Russia and Japan have made the amplest use of their 
opportunities, with very little resistance by others. Thus we have 
Great Britain’s refusal to back her nationals in the famous Fakumen 
railway dispute, to justify Japan’s claim that she may veto any rail- 
way project threatening to compete with the S.M.R.; the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement as to Japan’s “ special interests” in Manchuria; the 
extraordinary position of the S.M.R., which is at once a commercial 
undertaking and the most effective and flexible instrument of Tokyo’s 
policy; and although Japan complains that she was made to appear 
at the Washington Conference as “ a criminal at the bar,” the Powers 
appear to have been content with her sharing in their joint formal 
renunciation of spheres of interest and influence, without any particular 
attempt to see that she fulfilled her words, at least as regards Manchuria. 
The famous Twenty-one Demands naturally receive very careful 
consideration. All, of course, have been renounced except those 
dealing with the Hanyehping mines on the Yangtze and Manchuria. 
Can China get rid of these too? Dr. Young considers that she does 
not, on the whole, deny their legal, but their moral, basis, and accord- 
ingly reserves the right to repudiate them when she can. To this end 
the principle of rebus sic stantibus is invoked, or, to put it vulgarly, 
that when a State is strong enough to do so, it can spurn what it had 
to promise when it was weak. But the obvious danger of this principle 
makes it unpopular with international jurists. 
Dr. Young’s general conclusion is that 
for Japan’s claims to a “‘ special position,’’ ‘‘ special rights and interests,” 
““ special interests and influence ”’ or “‘ vital interests ’’ in Manchuria there 
is no tangible and generally accepted grant of authority, either under the 
treaties, or under international law. . . . The term ‘“ protectorate ’’ has 
always been inapplicable to Manchuria. 


Recent events, however, show pretty clearly that Japan will 
hang on to her position there firmly; and, in the {200,000,000 she has 
invested, the benefits she has conferred by opening up Manchuria’s 
wealth, and the employment and security she has brought to millions 
of Chinese, she certainly has a very strong case. In justice to Japan, 
it must be recognised that she has created wealth, where it never 
existed before, for millions beside herself; and that, but for her, 
Manchuria would be a Russian province to-day. It does not follow, 
however, that China may not by-and-bye succeed in modifying the 
position to her liking. Dr. Young thinks she will, and two circum- 
stances seem to support him: partly the growth of Nationalist feeling 
in China and the readiness of other Powers to give way to it; partly, 
that Japan’s activities in Manchuria, in marked contrast with Russia’s 
predominantly military efforts, have always been commercial and 
industrial. It is particularly noticeable that the Japanese Cabinet’s 
policy towards China during the past three years—as compared with 
the army’s escapades, which Tokyo could not control—has been con- 
spicuously conciliatory and forbearing, under admittedly much provo- 
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cation. Friendship pays better than friction, and China is valuable to 
Japan as a market and source of raw material. 

But everything depends, not only on China’s applications to Japan, 
but on her restoring and preserving order internally. To this end, the 
new spirit among Chinese business men is worth watching. They are 
growing very restive under the intolerable bureaucratic monopoly of 
the Kuomintang and the misgovernment and depredations of the 
justly detested Tangpus. O. M. GREEN. 


103*. HonG Konc Currency. Report of a Commission appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, May, 1931. 
[Cmd. 3932.] 1931. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. La. 8vo. 
67 pp. Is.) 

THE Report of the Commission on Hong Kong currency makes 
pleasant reading. It is all-embracing without being diffuse, and the 
phraseology is so lucid that the reader has no difficulty in following 
the arguments for and against varying lines of procedure and the 
reasons for the decisions reached. Last, but not least, there is no 
preconceived love of gold as a standard. 

The Commission, consisting of Messrs. W. H. Clegg, P. H. Ezechiel 
and G, L. M. Clauson, after an exhaustive examination of the various 
business activities of Hong Kong, writes as follows : 

“‘ Although from the point of view of the Government and of some persons 
not engaged in trade it seems that there would be certain distinct advantages 
to be obtained from stabilisation on a gold basis, and although certain 
trading interests would benefit thereby, we are unable to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that it would be of serious and direct disadvantage to the 
business of Hong Kong and to large sections of the population. Conse- 
quently, in the general interests of the Colony—including those of traders 
who, though they might reap immediate benefit from this course, would 
probably find the results in the long run by no means satisfactory—we 
recommend that in the present circumstances Hong Kong should remain on 
a silver basis.” F 

Few will cavil at the decision. 

The rest of the Report is of lesser importance. The recommenda- 
tion for a reform of the currency system by making notes legal tender 
for unlimited, and the silver dollar for limited amounts, will but give 
effect de jure to what is already de facto a general practice. The pro- 
posals for a reorganisation of the system of note issue are intended to 
rectify certain recognised flaws in the present somewhat haphazard 
arrangement by which two banks issue notes in limited quantity, and 
a third to an unlimited extent, subject to certain conditions, with 
different percentages of cover in silver coin or bullion. 

Some attention is paid to the controversial question of the rate 
at which stabilisation might be effected in the future, but as the Com- 
mittee finds cause to doubt ‘‘ whether the reasons for remaining on a 
silver basis will cease to be valid until there is some prospect of the 
currency of South China being converted to a gold basis at an early 
date,” the matter is more of academic than of practical importance. 

To believers in the remonetisation of silver, it is refreshing to find 
recognition of the fact that 

“if comparison be made with the neighbouring countries which were formerly, 

but are now no longer, on a silver basis, it would appear that Hong Kong 

has weathered the present ‘ economic blizzard’ far more successfully than 
they have,” 
while disbelievers should find food for thought in the fact that under 
a bimetallic system, no Commission would have been necessary and 
No. I.—VOL. XI. L 
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the “‘ most widely debated question in Hong Kong,” namely, whether 
-“ to stabilise or not to stabilise,’ would never have arisen. The people 
of Hong Kong could then have devoted their minds to other and more 
profitable problems and the Commissioners, no doubt to their chagrin, 
could have been spared a trip half-way round the world. 
A. T. WILson. 


104. THE Paciric Basin. By Gordon L. Wood. 1930. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 340 pp. Maps and diagrams. 
Ios.) 

Mr. Woop has attempted a very difficult task in setting out the 
geography of the whole Pacific Basin in one comparatively small volume. 
Inevitably the reader finds that particular areas are given very limited 
treatment. Within this limitation, however, the work is well done. 
Mr. Wood has a graphic style and a good eye for essential factors in the 
geographical description of the countries he deals with. The work 
displays great industry and not a little ingenuity. The selection of 
maps and diagrams is especially useful. The space given to Australia 
is perhaps disproportionate, but the book is probably intended for use 
as a text in Australia, viewing the geographical problems of the Pacific 
as they appeal to Australians. The author is at home with Australian 
material and his treatment of this section is excellent. Another useful 
section deals with the southern Pacific islands. It is a little discon- 
certing to find Manchuria dismissed in a page, and China in fifteen 
pages; but the author evidently worked under great limitations of 
space. It seems clear also that, although the author gives credit to 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in his preface, this book was written 
before the new materials, particularly on Manchuria, prepared for the 
Kyoto Conference were available. A useful text-book for beginners ; 
but, except in arrangement and presentation, containing little that is 
new to students of Pacific problems. et. 


UNITED STATES 


105*. PROSPERITY : MYTH AND REALITY IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE. 
By Moritz J. Bonn. 1931. (London: Martin Hopkinson. 
8vo. 188 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE immediate effect of this little book by Professor Bonn is a 
desire for more of the same kind. It is a brilliant, amusing and, none 
the less, exact account of the boom and the collapse in the industry 
and finance of the United States since 1929. Professor Bonn, as 
members of the Royal Institute know very well, has great skill in 
revealing the fundamental factors at work in the economic system. 
In this book we have more than a mere record of events. Here is 
interpretation of contemporary tendencies, which reveals the character 
of certain difficulties from which the whole world is now suffering. It is 
not often noted that during the American boom some capital from 
Europe went into the States and that the banks over here were there- 
fore compelled to keep discount rates high. Europe was being starved 
of capital resources, at the very time when they were most needed over 
here—for the advantage of America, which had more than enough. 
On the other hand, the rapid increase of consumers in America had 
ceased, owing to restricted immigration and the exhaustion of supplies 
of free land. The result was not foreseen. Amusing side-lights on 
American confidence are given in phrases of Professor Bonn: for 
example, “‘ the trade of protector of criminal industries ’’ or ‘‘ the end 
of the pioneer ” sucking sugar-sticks and drinking orange-juice. 
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The crisis came; and Professor Bonn notes that “ the capitalist 
world is still obsessed by the pre-capitalistic notion that consumption 
is an evil.” The system reaches a point at which devaluation of 
capital holdings occur on a scale more ruthless than any socialist 
would dream of devising. But the old magic led to a revival. Now 
the magic is not working. There is an unprecedented interest in 
something quite un-American—Russia. The crisis in America is not 
only economic : it is psychological; and visitors to America in recent 
years will, no doubt, be able to confirm the suggestive indications 
given by Professor Bonn. It would indeed be revolutionary for any 
large number of Americans to doubt whether the system, which they 
regard as having served so well, can serve any longer. Not Communism, 
nor any form of Socialism, is what is attractive; but a new way of 
organising the use of machines. C. DELISLE Burns. 


106. THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. (Report of a Survey 
made at the request of Hon. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, and submitted to him Feb. 21, 1928.) 1928. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. xxii + 872 pp. $5.00.) 


THE Indian is to-day, paradoxically enough, perhaps the best and 
the least known American. Bedecked in his war-paint and feathers he 
is before the world constantly a figure of romance and story. Yet the 
real Indian, as he lives to-day on the margins of white society, is little 
known even to the vast majority of Americans. This survey, made by 
a group of independent students at official request, may be described 
as the first important attempt to record the facts of modern Indian 
affairs. The result is a study that must come as rather a shock to the 
American conscience, 

The Indian peoples comprise one group of many the world over 
who are being subjected to varying forms of white control. Mostly 
segregated on isolated reservations, they, as wards of the Government, 
have been for some decades put through a civilising and assimilating 
process. An elaborate organisation has been built up to conduct 
Indian matters, having as its clearly defined aim the making of the 
tribal Indian into an individual American citizen. The study gives a 
detailed analysis of the results to date. It treats of the administrative 
machinery involved and of the present position of the many tribes in 
such matters as health, education, economic, family and community 
life. Looked at alongside the ‘‘ reasonable’ ideal assumed by the 
writers in recommending changes, the present certainly falls very far 
short. 

Not only is it an essential document for the student of the Indian, 
it will also be of great interest for those having to deal with indigenous 
peoples elsewhere. In it may lie in part the answer as to whether 
native policies should aim at direct assimilation or the fostering of the 
individuality of subject groups. However, the study must be con- 
sidered incomplete until the Indian situation is approached from two 
other angles. First, there is needed an analysis of the past. Certainly 
the anthropologists have been busy recording the pre-white life of the 
Indian. But so far no adequate studies are available concerning the 
reactions of the many tribes to the incoming white culture and control. 
Until this is done we have no means of judging the possible advance that 
the facts of this study—unsatisfactory as they may be—would indicate. 
Second, there is needed a study of the Indian himself to-day as apart 
from the study of the Indian system. To know whether such reforms 
as are suggested are wise, one should know what the Indian is thinking of 
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his affairs, what he wants, and how willing he is to co-operate or submit. 
The white man, busy making logical ideals and schemes for peoples 
under his trusteeship, seems hardly to have realised that they them- 
selves might have something to say concerning their own future. Thus 
the report suggests better personnel and better organisation in the 
Indian service, but the reviewer, who has recently lived for months 
among an Indian tribe, knows that that tribe wants, rightly or wrongly, 
only one thing—to get rid altogether of officialdom and to get a chance 
to run things themselves. In New Zealand, for instance, the success of 
Maori adjustment has been due predominantly to the genius of the 
native leadership ; without it the most well-intentioned efforts of white 
administrators would have failed. What is really needed in such 
situations as that of the Indian is less logic and more psychology. 

The transition of the Indian has proceeded far. When through this, 
and we may hope other documents, the full significance of the Indian 
experiment becomes apparent there seems no doubt that it will provide 
material for a better understanding of what is involved in the inter- 
action of peoples and manipulation of cultures, hence perhaps of how 
trusteeship may be more successfully fulfilled. 

FELIX M. KEEsING. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE TREND OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SINCE THE WaARr.! 
A Comment on Professor Toynbee’s Interpretation. 
To the Editor, International Affairs. 


SIR, 


A professional tight-rope dancer, when off duty, may be pardoned 
if he yields to the temptation to indulge in an unrestrained abandon 
of movement, shocking to those whose ordinary activities are subject 
to a less severe control. Professor Toynbee, therefore, in moments 
of relaxation from the formidable balancing feats of the Survey of 
International Affairs, has our sympathy when, as in his address to 
the Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International 
Relations at Copenhagen, he gives free rein to his individual views. 
He will not, however, complain if those who disagree with them are 
stimulated to challenge both the fundamental thesis and the practical 
conclusions of his paper. 

It may be doubted, to begin with, whether the tendency towards 
internationalism in all aspects of human affairs, which Mr. Toynbee 
regards as characteristic of the post-War world, is not compensated 
by an equally marked tendency in the opposite direction. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations, for example, while it may be 
regarded from one point of view as the apotheosis of international- 
ism, is obviously, from another aspect, the palladium of new national- 
isms. At present, I agree, its two inconsistent principles are un- 
harmonised and in unstable equilibrium, but it may nevertheless be 
true that each of its divergent aims contains something of value to 
the happiness of humanity, and that in this as in all mundane affairs 
the true goal is the golden mean. All extremes are disastrous : liberty 
deteriorates into licence and anarchy; order and discipline into 
tyranny and servility. We need not, in fact, favour either the 
nationalist or the internationalist extreme. 


1 See Interuational Affairs, November 1931, p. 803. 
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But let us consider the tendency which Mr. Toynbee claims to 
observe, in each of the three spheres to which he refers—the economic, 
the cultural and the political. Economic affairs must, of course, 
necessarily be to some extent international. Trade cannot be con- 
fined to one unit, whether it be an individual, a firm, or a nation. 
Once industrial progress develops production beyond the needs of a 
nation, trade inevitably becomes, in a sense, international. But is 
it really international in spirit? It seems to me that, at the present 
time, while there is an increased preoccupation with foreign markets, 
the motive at the back of it is still the national advantage. Indeed, 
the exaggerated economic nationalism of the present day has gone 
so far as to give rise to widespread misgivings. Even in the economic 
sphere, then, the tendency towards internationalism is not so clear 
and unmixed as Mr. Toynbee suggests, when he describes it as “a 
truism.” 

In the cultural and political spheres is to be seen the same element 
of superficial truth in Mr. Toynbee’s thesis, belied by the deeper 
essentials. That a tendency towards internationalism should to some 
extent be perceptible in these spheres, as in the economic, is no more 
than we should expect, for this is a natural effect of the same cause. 
Increased international intercourse, and the progress of invention in 
improving and shortening the communications of the world, neces- 
sarily result in the spread of ideas, whether good or bad. Political 
ideas and cultural standards travel with the rest of our exports; they 
are, moreover, commodities of exchange which no tariff wall is efficient 
to exclude. But in what Mr. Toynbee defines as the cultural sphere, 
the tendency towards true internationalism is surely as limited as 
in the economic, though in a rather different way. What we observe 
in the economic sphere is a preoccupation with exports and not im- 
ports; but the absorption of European culture by the East, which 
Mr. Toynbee considers as internationalism, is an affair of all import 
and no export. A true international culture would be a matter of 
give and take. Nor is this phenomenon as new as Mr. Toynbee 
asserts; contact with European civilisation has always tempted other 
races to adopt features of it—particularly its vices; has not the black 
man been notoriously ready to absorb the white man’s rum? But is 
this any evidence of an international spirit? It is found, on the 
contrary, in conjunction with the most extreme and exclusive type of 
nationalism; in fact, the more Oriental nations become imbued with 
Western ideas, the more aggressively nationalistic do they seem to 
become. 

But it is in the political sphere that I am specially moved to join 
issue with Mr. Toynbee, since the theoretical basis of his paper here 
leads him to conclusions as to what is desirable in practical policy 
which seem to me not only dubious but positively dangerous. To 
take theory first : how far is a real tendency towards internationalism 
to be traced in the political sphere? Each nation has, no doubt, 
inherited from its experiences of 1914-18 a desire if possible to avoid 
war. Yet the motive at the back of this desire is essentially national. 
All peoples shrink from the expenditure of their blood and their treasure 
which it involves, particularly since they have learnt that under 
modern conditions the rewards of successful militarism are illusory, 
and that the progress of science has rendered the methods of modern 
warfare particularly devastating, alarming and disgusting. But there 
is, again, nothing international in our spirit ; once remove the fear of 
war and where could a nation be found ready to sacrifice one iota of 
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its sovereignty or its independence? Even as we are, overshadowed 
by the fear and increasing menace of another war which everyone 
feels would be as futile as it would be disastrous, how far has this 
incentive brought us on the road to political unity? How many 
nations subordinate national interests even in the use of such an inter- 
national instrument as the League of Nations? What are disarma- 
ment conferences but a haggling between the participants with the 
object of maintaining or achieving national advantage ? 

Well, say Mr. Toynbee’s supporters, if this is the dreadful truth, 
all the more reason for that overthrow of the “idol” of national 
sovereignty towards which he thinks, and hopes, that we are tending. 
I beg to differ. I think, on the contrary, that most of the aberrations 
of modern nationalism are provoked, as armaments and war are pro- 
voked, by fear—fear of precisely that encroachment on national 
sovereignty with which Mr. Toynbee sympathises. It is, in fact, 
those who, with Mr. Toynbee’s approval, are launching an attack on 
the principle of local sovereignty who constitute the real danger. If 
you appeal to the enlightened self-interest of separate nations, it is 
probable that they will ultimately go with you as far as is necessary 
on the path of international cooperation, but once suggest that their 
national sovereignty is at stake, and they will dig themselves in behind 
their local frontiers. And I confess to considerable sympathy with 
their point of view. I deeply mistrust a cosmopolitanism which is 
not based on a loyal and healthy patriotism. The man who does not 
say, “ My country first,” is, in my opinion, hardly human: he is, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, ‘‘ either a brute or a god.” 

Nor can I see that the system of separate nationalities has, under 
normal and unthreatened conditions, worked badly. I am very far 
from agreeing with Mr. Toynbee’s description of the pre-War situation 
as “anarchy.” On the contrary, I feel that law and order and, to a 
large extent, international relations were a great deal better safe- 
guarded under the old arrangement than under the new. To some 
extent, no doubt, this is due to the excessive subdivision of national 
rivalries which the Peace Treaty settlements have inconsistently 
promoted, but I think the danger is enhanced if we exalt the League 
of Nations into a super-State, under whose uncertain control national 
sovereignties feel insecure. It is largely the fear of such external 
control which accounts for the feverish efforts of the new nations to 
consolidate their position, and to behave oppressively to their minori- 
ties. The best safeguard of peace and order is to allow national 
sovereignty to feel secure from interference. A growing measure of 
voluntary co-operation between the various national sovereignties of 
the world is, no doubt, desirable. But what hope is there for peace 
in a measure of international control which goes beyond such volun- 
tary co-operation? The precedent which seems to appeal to Mr. 
Toynbee—the Roman Empire—was, after all, based on military 
power. Its alternatives were forcible conquest or servile acquiesc- 
ence—Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. It involved, for all its 
merits, the corrupt administration of pro-consuls, and once the force 
at its command was inadequate to the control of the area under its 
sway it dissolved into its component elements. Better, as it seems 
to me, the subdivision of the world into manageable independent 
sovereignties. 

I am confirmed in my view that a truly cosmopolitan outlook is 
impossible to man, when I note the cloven hoof of European prejudice 
peeping through Mr. Toynbee’s remarks on the extension of our 
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culture. He is so far convinced of the superiority, in all regions and 
for all purposes, of the culture of that part of the world which had 
the credit of producing him as to become almost Prussian in his in- 
sistence on the necessity for preserving Europe. Incidentally, he 
expresses a great admiration for Prussia, which he credits, rather 
surprisingly, with a voluntary surrender of its sovereignty since 1871, 
whereas it only converted a local sovereignty into a wider empire, 
which it endeavoured still further to widen in 1914. I confess, if I 
thought as Mr. Toynbee does, I should see no necessity for the actual 
survival of Europe, once its cultural standards had been transplanted 
elsewhere. Greek standards have survived though ancient Greece 
has perished, and indeed we are told that they exerted their influence 
partly as a result of subjugation. 
“‘ Graecia capta ferum captorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.”’ 
But I want Europe and Britain to survive for reasons very different. 
I doubt very much whether our cultural standards and political insti- 
tutions can be successfully transplanted. I would rather see less 
borrowing and more original thought and scope for the development 
of the native genius of each part of the world. I believe in natural 
growth rather than in revolutionary change; I believe in each nation 
cultivating its own soil on the lines dictated by tradition and experi- 
ence, and I believe in units of manageable size still retaining full 
liberty, without external interference, to do so. 
Yours faithfuly, 
Newbury, Berks. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
December 1931. 


THE REPORT OF THE Hon. Mr. JUSTICE FEETHAM TO THE 
SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
To the Editor, International Affairs. 
DEAR SIR, 

The review of Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report on Shanghai which 
appeared in the September number of the Journal? contained the 
following sentence : 

‘He has shut his eyes to the weak points in the foreigners’ case. .. . 

It has been pointed out that this sentence might be read as mean- 
ing that Mr. Justice Feetham had deliberately shut his eyes to the 
weak points in the foreigners’ case. The reviewer desires to say, 
therefore, that it was very far from being his intention to make any 
such aspersion against the distinguished author of the Report. The 
meaning which the sentence in question was intended to convey was 
that, in the opinion of the reviewer, the weak points in the foreigners’ 
case have not been taken sufficiently into consideration. 


December 1931. 


” 


THE Future oF INpIA. 
To the Editor, International Affairs. 
SIR, 
At a very largely attended meeting at Chatham House on 


October 20th last, Mr. Gandhi said : 


“I say without fear of my figures being challenged successfully, that to-day 
India is more illiterate than it was fifty or a hundred years ago, and so is Burma, 





1 p. 713. 
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because the British administrators, when they came to India, instead of taking 
hold of things as they were, began to root them out.’ 


It will be seen from the report of the meeting that Mr. Gandhi 
did not at the time quote the figures to which he referred. I there- 
fore asked him if he would give his authority for the statement that 
literacy had diminished during the last fifty years, and he replied : 


“that his authority was the Punjab Administration Reports, and said that he - 
had published in Young India a study of the Punjab educational statistics.” 2 


I wrote at once to Mr. Gandhi asking him for precise references. 
In response to my request he has been good enough to furnish me 
with typed copies of two articles on the ‘‘ Decline of Mass Educa- 
tion” by Mr. Daulat Ram Gupta, published in Young India for 
December 8th and December 29th, 1920. These articles do not, 
however, contain a single literacy percentage either for the Punjab 
or Burma or for India generally, nor do they contain any direct refer- 
ence to Punjab Administration Reports. They do, however, refer 
to the History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab by Dr. G. W. 
Leitner, an educational official in the Punjab, which refers to some 
of these Reports. But Dr. Leitner’s Report was published forty-nine 
years ago, in 1882, and I have been unable to discover in it any literacy 
percentages. 

I have drawn Mr. Gandhi’s attention to these facts. The present 
position is that Mr. Gandhi has so far been unable to substantiate his 
statement in any way. I have to add that in the course of a friendly 
correspondence, and also at an interview which I had with him on 
December 2nd, he has undertaken to retract that statement, if he 
cannot support it. I think it best to postpone any further comment 
on the question until I receive his promised communication. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. J. Hartoe. 
5, Inverness Gardens, 
Vicarage Gate, W. 8. 
December 14th, 1931. 


MAHATMA GANDHI AT WoRK. 
Edited by C. F. Andrews. 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 

In the review of the above book in the September number of the 
Journal,’ I wrongly stated that the Transvaal Asiatic Act of 1907 had 
not been repealed. The true facts are that in 1913 the whole Act was re- 
pealed ‘‘ except so far as it is applicable to the registration of minors 
lawfully resident in the Transvaal and entitled to registration therein,” 
and it is this exception which has kept Asiatic registration in operation 
until the present day. 

F. G. PRatrt. 
21 Collingham Gardens, S.W. 5. 
November 1931. 
1 International Affairs, November 1931, pp. 727-8. 


2 Loc. cit., p. 735. 
PD. 7T2. 











